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EULOGY 

Olf ADAMS AND JEFFERSON, 



DELIVERED AUGUST 2d, 18 2 6. 



This is an unaccustomed spectacle. For the first time, fellow citizens^ 
badges of mourning shroud the columns and overhang the arches of this Hall. 
These walls, which were consecrated, so long ago, to the cause of American 
liberty, which witnessed her infant struggles, and rung with the shouts of her 
earliest victories, proclaim now that distinguished friends and champions of 
that great cause have fallen. It is right that it should be thus. The tears 
which flow, and the honors that are paid, when the Founders of the Republic 
die, give hope that the Republic itself may be immortal. It is fit, that by 
pubUc assembly and solemn observance, by anthem and by eulogy, we com- 
memorate the services of niational benefactors, extol their virtues, and render 
thanks to God for eminent blessings^ early given and long continued, to our 
favored country. 

Adams and Jefferson are now no more ; and we are assembled, fellow 
citizens, the aged, the middle aged and the young, by the s|)ontaneous impulse 
of all, under the authority of the municipal government, with the presence of 
the chief magistrate of the Commonwealth, and others its official representa- 
tives, the university, and the learned societies, to bear our part, in those mani- 
festations of respect and gratitude which universally pervade the land. Adams 
and Jefferson are no more. On our fiftieth anniversary, the great day of 
National Jubilee, in the very hour of public rejoicing, in the midst of echoing 
and re-echoing voices of thanksgiving, while their own names were on au 
tongues, they took their flight, together to the world of spirits. 

If it be true that no one can safely be pronounced happy while he lives; if 
that event which terminates life can alone crown its honors and its glory, what 
felicity is here ! The great Epic of their lives, how happily concluded I Poe- 
try itself has hardly closed illustrious lives, and finished the cai'eer of earthly 
renown, by such a consummation. K we had the power, we could not wish to 
reverse this dispensation of the Divine Providence. The great objects of life 
were accomplished, the drama was ready to be closed; it has closed; our pat 
riots have fallen; but so fallen, at such age, with such coincidence, on such a 
day, that we cannot rationally lament that that end has come, which we knew 
could not be long deferred. 

Neither of these great men, fellow citizens, could have died, at any time, 
without leaving an immense void in our American society. They have been 
so intimately, and for so long a time blended with the history of the country, 
especially so united, in our thoughts and recollections, with the events of the 



Revolution, that the death of either would have touched the strings of public 
sympathy. We should have felt that one great link, connecting us with 
former times, was broken ; that we had lost something more, as it were, of the 
presence of the Revolution itself and of the act of independence, and were 
driven on, by another great remove, from the days of our country's early dis- 
tinction, to meet posterity, and to mix with the future. Like the mariner, 
whom the ocean and the winds carry along, till the stars which have directed 
his course, and lighted his pathless way, descend, one by one, beneath the 
rising horizon, we should have felt that the stream of time had borne us 
onward, till another great luminary, whose light had cheered us, and whose 
guidance we had followed, had sunk away from our sight. 

But the concurrence of their death, on the anniversary of Independence, has 
naturally awakened stronger emotions. Both had been presidents, bath had 
hved to great age, both were early patriots, and both were distinguished and 
ever honored by their immediate agency in the act of independence. It can- 
not but seem striking and extraordinary, that these two should live to see the 
fiftieth year from the date of that act ; that they should complete that year ; and 
that then, on the day which had fast Unked forever their own fame with their 
country's glory, the heavens should open to receive them both at once. As 
their lives themselves were the gifts of Providence, who is not willing to recog- 
nize in their happy termination as well as in their long continuance, proofs that 
our country, and its benefactors, are objects of His care ? 

Adams and Jefferson, I have said, are no more. As human beings 
indeed, they are no more. They are no more, as in 17 7 6, bold and fearless ad- 
vocates of independence; no more as on subsequent periods, the head of the 
government; no more as we have recently seen them, aged and venerable ob- 
jects of admiration and regard. They are no more. They are dead. But 
how little is there, of the great and good, which can die ! To their country 
they yet live, and live forever. They live in all that perpetuates the remem- 
brance of men on earth ; in the recorded proofe of their own great actions in 
the ofl&pring of their intellect, in the deep engraved lines of pubUc gratitude, 
and in the respect and homage of mankind. They live in their example ; and 
they live, emphatically, and will live in the influence which their lives and 
efforts, their principles and opinions, now exercise, and will continue to exer- 
cise, on the affisdrs of men, not only in their own country, but throughout the 
civilized world. A superior and commanding human intellect, a truly great 
man, when Heaven vouchsafes so rare a gift, is not a temporary flame, burning 
bright for a while, and then expiring, giving place to returning darkness. It 
is rather a spark of fervent heat, as weU as radiant light, with power to enkin- 
dle the common mass of human mind ; so that when it glimmers, in its own 
decay, and finally goes out in death, no night follows; but it leaves the world 
all liffht, all on fire, from the potent contact of its own spirit Bacon died ; 
but the human understanding, roused by the touch of his miraculous wand, to 
a perception of the true philosophy, and the just mode of inquiring after truth, 
has kept on its couise, successfriUy and gloriously. K'ewton died ; yet the 
courses of the spheres are still known, and they yet move on, in the orbits 
which he saw, and described for them, in the infinity of space. 

No two men now live, fellow-citizens, perhaps it may be doubted, whether 
any two men have ever lived, in one age, who, more than those we now com- 
memorate, have impressed their own sentiments, in regard to politics and gov- 
ernment, on mankind, infused their own opinions more deeply into the opinions 
of others, or given a more lasting direction to the current of hun^an thought. 



Their work doth not perish with them. The tree which they assisted to plant, 
will flourish, although they water it and protect it no longer; for it has struck 
ite toots deep, it has sent them to the very centre ; no storm, not of force to 
bui^t the orb, can overturn it; its branches spread wide; they stretch their 
protecting arms broader and broader, and its top is destined to reach the 
heavens. We are not deceived. There is no delusion here. No age will 
come, in which it will cease to be seen and felt, on either continent, that a 
mighty step, a great advance, not only in American affairs, but in human 
aflnirs, was made on the 4th of July, 1776. And no age will come, we trustj 
so ignorant or so unjust, as not to see and acknowledge the eflScient agency 
of those we now honor, for producing that naomentous event. 

We are not assembled, therefore, fellow citizens, as men overwhelmed with 
calamity by the sudden disruption of the ties of friendship or affection, or as 
in despair for the Republic, by the untimely blighting of its hopes. Death 
has not surprised us by an unseasonable blow. We have, indeed, seen the 
tomb close, but it has closed only over mature years, over long protracted 
public service, over the weakness of age, and over hfe itself only when the 
ends of living had been fulfilled. These suns, as they rose slowly, and 
steadily, amidst clouds and storms, in their ascendant, so they have not i-ushed 
from their meridian, to sink suddenly in the west. Like the mildness, the 
serenity, the continuing benignity of a summer's day, they have gone down 
with slow descending, grateful, long lingering light ; and now that they are 
beyond the visible margin of the world, good omens cheer us from " the 
bright track of their fiery car !" 

There were many points of similarity in the lives and fortunes of these 
great men. They belonged to the same profession, and had pursued its stu- 
dies and its practice, for unequal lengths of time indeed, but with diligence 
and eflfect. Both were learned and able lawyers. They were natives and 
inhabitants, respectively, of those two of the colonies, which, at the revolution, 
were the largest and most powerful, and which naturally had a lead in the 
political affairs of the times. When the colonies became, in some degree^ 
united, by the assembling of a general congress, they were brought to act to- 
gether, in its deliberations, not indeed at the same time, but both at early 
periods. Each had aheady manifested his attachment to the cause of the 
country, as well as his ability to maintain it, by printed addresses, public 
speeches, extensive correspondence, and whatever other mode could be adopted, 
for the purpose of exposing the encroachments of the British parliament and 
animating the people to a manly resistance. Both were not only decided, but 
early friends of Independence. While others yet doubted, they were resolved ; 
where others hesitated, they pressed forward. They were both members of 
the committee for preparing the Declaration of Independence, and they con- 
stituted the sub-committee, appointed by the other members to make the 
draught. They left their seats in congress, being called to other public em 
ployments, at periods not remote from each other, although one of them re- 
turned to it, afterwards for a short time. Neither of them was of the assem- 
bly of great men which formed the present constitution, and neither was at 
any time member of congress under its provisions. Both have beeii public 
ministers abroad, both vice-presidents, and both presidents. These coinciden- 
ces fire now singularly crowned and completed. They have died, together 
and they died on the anniversary of liberty. 

When many of us were last in this place, fellow citizens, it was on the day 
of that annivei'sary. We were met to enjoy the festivities belonging to the 
occasion, and to manifest our grateful homage to our pohtical fathers. 
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We did not, we could not here, forget our venerable neighbor of Quincy. 
We knew that we were standing, at a time of high and palmy prosperity, where 
he had stood, in the hours of utmost peril; that we saw nothing but liberty 
and security, where he had met the frown of power; that we were enjoying 
everything, where he had hazarded everything; and just and sincere plaudits 
arose to his name, from the crowds which filled this area, and hung over these 
galleries. He whoso grateful duty it was to speak to us, on that day, of the 
virtues of our fathers, had indeed admonished us that time and years were 
about to level his venerable frame with the dust. But he bade us hope, that 
" the sound of a nation's joy, rushing from our cities, ringing from our valleys, 
echoing from or hills, might yet break the silence of his aged ear; that the 
rising blessings of grateful millions might yet visit, with glad light, his decay- 
ing vision." Alas ! that vision was then closing forever. Alas ! the silence 
which was then settling on that aged ear, was an everlasting silence ! For lo ! 
in the very moment of our festivities, his freed spirit ascended to God who 
gave it I Human aid and human solace terminate at the grave ; or we would 

fladly have borne him upward, on a nation's outspread hands ; we would 
ave accompanied him, and with the blessings of milUons and the prayei-s of 
millions, commended him to the divine favor. 

While still indulging our thoughts on the coincidence of the death of this 
venerable man with the anniversary of independence, we learn that Jefferson, 
too, has fallen ; and that these aged patriots, these illustrious fellow-laborers, 
had left our world together. May not such events raise the suggestion that 
they are not undesigned, and that Heaven does so order things, as sometimes 
to attract strongly the attention, and excite the thoughts of men ? The occur- 
rence has added new interest to our anniversary, and will be remembered in 
aU time to come. 

The occasion, fellow-citizens, requires some account of the lives and servi- 
ces of John Adams and Thomas Jefferson. This duty must necessarily be 
performed with great brevity, and in the discharge of it I shall be obliged to 
confine myself, principally, to those parts of their history and character which 
belonged to them as public men. 

John Adams was bom at Quincy, then part of the ancient town of Brain- 
tree, on the 19th of October, (Old Style) 1735. He was a descendant of 
the Puritans, his ancestors havmg early emigrated from England, and settled 
in Massachusetts. Discovering early a strong love of reading and of knowl- 
edge, together with marks of great strength and activity of mind, proper care 
was taken by his worthy father, to provide for his education. He pursued his 
youthful studies in Braintree, under Mr. Marsh, a teacher whose fortune it was 
that Josiah Quincy, Jr., as well as the subject of these remarks, should receive 
from him his instruction in the rudiments of classical literature. Having been 
admitted, in 1751, a member of Harvard College, Mr. Adams was giaduated, 
in course, 1775; and on the catalogue of that institution, his name, at the 
time of his death, was second among the living Alumni, being preceded only 
by that of the venerable Holyoke. With what degree of reputation he left 
the University, is not now precisely known. We know only that he was dis- 
tinguished, in a class which numbered Locke and Hemenway among its mem- 
bers. Choosing the law for his profession, he commenced and prosecuted its 
studies at Worcester, under the direction of Sam^iel Putnam, a gentleman whom 
he has himself described as an acute man, an able and learned lawyer, and as 
in large professional practice at that time. In 1758, he was admitted to the 
bar, and commenced business in Bramtree. He is understood to have made 



his first considerable effort, or to have attained his first signal success, at Plj- 
mouth, on one of those occasions which furnish the earliest opportunity for 
distinction to many young men of the profession, a jury trial, and a criminal 
cause. His business naturally grew with his reputation, and his residence in 
the vicinity afforded the opportunity, as his growing eminence gave the power, 
of entering on the larger field of practice which the capital presented. In 
1766, he removed his residence to Boston, still continuing his attendance on 
the neighboring circuits, and not unfrequently called to remote parts of the 
Province. In 1770 his professional firmness was brought to a test of some 
severity, on the application of the British officers and soldiers to undertake 
their defence, on the trial of the indictments found against them on account 
of the transactions of the memorable 5th of March. He seems to have 
thought, on this occasion, that a man can no more abandon the proper duties 
of his profession, than he can abandon other duties. The event proved, that 
as he judged well for his own reputation, so he judged well, also, for the in- 
terest and permanent fame of his country. The result of that trial proved 
that notwithstanding the high degree of excitement then existing, in conse- 
quence of the measures of the British government, a jury of Massachusetts 
would not deprive the most reckless enemies, even the officers of that standing 
army, quartered among them, which they so perfectly abhorred, of any part 
of that protection which the law, in its mildest and most indulgent interpre- 
tation, afforded to persons accused of crimes. 

Without pursuing Mr. Adam's professional course further, suffice it to say, 
that on the first establishment of the judicial tribunals under the authority 
of the State, in 1776, he received an offer of the high and responsible station 
of Chief Justice of the Supreme Court. But he was destined for another 
and a different career. From early Hfe the bent of his mind was toward pol- 
itics; a propensity, which the state of the times, if it did not create, doubtless, 
very much strengthened. Public subjects must have occupied the thoughts 
and filled up the conversation in the circles in which he then moved ; and the 
interesting questions, at that time just arising, could not but seize on a mind, 
Uke his, ardent sanguine and patriotic. The letter, fortunately preserved, 
written by him at Worcester, so early as the 12th of October, 1755, is a proof 
of very comprehensive views, and uncommon depth of reflection, in a young 
man not yet quite twenty. In this letter he predicted the transfer of power, 
and the establishment of a new seat of emphe in America; he predicted, 
also, the increase of population in the colonies ; and anticipated their naval 
distinction, and foretold that all Europe, combined, could not subdue them. 
All this is said, not on a public occasion, or for effect, but in the style of sober 
and friendly correspondence, as the result of his own thoughts. *• I some- 
times retire," said he, at the close of the letter, " and laying things together, 
form some reflections pleasing to myself. The produce of one of these reve- 
ries you have read above. This prognostication, so early in his own life, so 
early in the history of the country, of independence, of vast increase of num- 
bers, of naval force, of such augmented power as might defy all Europe, is 
remarkable. It is more remarkable, that its author should live to see fulfilled 
to the letter, what could have seemed to others, at the time, but the extrava- 
gance of youthful fancy. His earliest political feelings were thus strongly 
American ; and from this ardent attachment to his native soil he never de- 
parted. 

While still living at Quincy, and at the age of twenty-four, Mr. Adams 
was present, in this town, on the argument before the Supreme Court, respect- 
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iDg Writs of Assiitaneey and heard the celehrated and patriotic speech of 
James Otis. Unquestionably that was a masterly performance. ISo flighty 
declamation about liberty, no superficial discussion of popular topics, it was 
learned, penetrating, convincing, constitutional argument, expressed in a strain 
of high and resolute patriotism. He grasj>ed the question, then pending be- 
tween England and her Colonies, with the strength of a lion ; and if he 
sometimes sported, it was only because the lion himself is sometimes })hiyful. 
Its success appears to have been as great as its merits, and its impression was 
widely felt Mr. Adams himself seems never to have lost the feeling it pro- 
duced, and to have entertained constantly the fullest conviction of its ini})oi t- 
ant ejects. " I do say," he observes, ** in the most solemn manner, that Mr. 
Otis^s Oration against Writs of Assistance, breathed into this nation the breath 
of life." 

In 1765 Mr. Adams laid before the pubhc, what I suppose to be his first 
printed performance, except essays for the periodical press, a Dissertation on 
the Canon and Feudal Law. The object of this work was to show that our 
New England ancestors, in consenting to exile themselves from their native 
land, were actuated, mainly, by the desire of delivering themselves from the 
power of the hierarchy, and from the monarchial and aristocratical political 
systems of the other continent; and to make this truth bear, with etfect on 
the pohtics of the times. Its tone is uncommonly bold and animated, for that 
period. He calls on the people, not only to defend, but to study and under- 
stand their rights and privileges; urges earnestly the necessity of difiusing 
general knowledge, invokes the clergy and the bar, the colleges and acade- 
mies, and all others who have the ability and the means, to expose the insi- 
dious designs of arbitrary power, to resist its approaches, and to be persuaded 
that there is a settled design on foot to enslave all America. ** Be it remem- 
bered," says the author, '* that Hberty must, at all hazards, be supported. We 
have a right to it derived from our Maker. But if we had not, our fathers 
have earned it, and bought it for us, at the expense of their ease, their es- 
tate, their pleasure and their blood. And liberty cannot be preserved with- 
out a general knowledge among the people, who have a right, from the frame 
of their nature, to knowledge, as their great Creator, who does nothing in 
vain, has given them understandings, and a desire to know ; but besides this, 
they have a right, an indisputable, unahenable, indefeasible right to that most 
dreaded and envied kind of knowledge, I mean of the character and conduct 
of their rulers. Rulers are no more than attorneys, agents, and trustees of 
the people ; and if the cause, the interest and trust, is insidiously betrayed, or 
wantonly trifled away, the people have a right to revoke the authority, that 
they themselves have deputed, and to constitute otlier and better agents, at- 
torneys and trustees." 

The citizens of this town conferred on Mr. Adams his first political dis- 
tinction, and clothed him with his first political trust, by electing him one of 
their representatives, in 1770. Before this time he had become extensively 
known tnroughout the province, as well by the part he had acted in relation 
to public afiGurs, as by tne exercise of his professional abihty. He was among 
those who took the deepest interest in the controversy with England, and 
whether in or out of the Legislature, his time and talents were alike devoted 
to the cause. In the years IIIS and 1 774 he was chosen a counsellor, by 
the members of the General Court, but rejected by Governor Hutchinson, in 
the former c^ those years, and by Governor Gage in the latter. 

The tinie was now at hand, however, when the aSeaxs of the colonies ur* 





gently demanded united councils. An open rupture with the parent StaMi 
appeared inevitable, and it was but the dictate of prudence, that those whq 
were united by a common interest and a common danger, should protect thai 
interest and guard against that danger, by united efforts. A general Coi^ 
gress of Delegates from all the colonies, having been proposed and agreed td^ 
the House of Representatives, on the l7th of June, 1774, elected Jame0 
BowDoiN, Thomas Cushino, Samuel Adams, John Adams, and Robert 
Treat Paine, delegates from Massachusetts. This appointment was made 
at Salem, where the General Court had been convened by Governor Gage, i^ 
the last hour of the existence of a House of Representatives under the pro- 
vincial Charter. While engaged in this important business, the governof 
having been informed of what was passing, sent his secretary with a message 
dissolving the General Court The secretary finding the door locked, directed 
the messenger to go in and inform the speaker that the secretary was at tlie 
door with a message from the governor. The messenger returned, and ixk- 
formed the secretaiy that the orders of the House were Qiat the doors should 
be kept fast; whereupon the secretary soon after read a proclamation, dissc^ 
ving the General Court upon the stairs. Thus terminated, forever, the actual 
exercise of the political power of England in or over Massachusetts. The 
four last named delegates accepted their appointments, and took their seati 
in CoDgresSi the first day of its meeting, September 5, 1774, in Phila* 
delphia. 

The proceedings of the first Congress are well known, and have been uni- 
versally admired. It is in vain that we would look for superior proofs of 
wisdom, talent, and patriotism. Lord Chatham said, that for himself, he 
must declare, that he had studied and admired the free states of antiquity 
the master states of the world, but that for soUdity of reasoning, force of 
sagacity, and wisdom of conclusion, no body of men could stand in preference 
to this Congress. It is hardly inferior praise to say, that no production of th^ 
great man himself can be pronounced superior to several of the papers pub- 
lished as the proceedings of this most able, most firm, most patriotic assein^ 
bly. There is, indeed, nothing superior to them in the range of political ditr 
quisition. They not only embrace, illustrate, and enforce everything which 
political philosophy, the love of hberty, and the spirit of free inquiry had an- 
tecedently produced, but they add new and striking views of their own, and 
apply the whole, with irresistible force, in support of the cause which had 
drawn them together. 

Mr. Adams was a constant attendant on the ddiberations of this bodv, and 
bore an active part in its important measures. He was of the committee to 
state the rights of the colonies, and of that also which repoited the addresB 
to the king. 

As it was in the continental Congress, fellow-citizens, that those whose 
deaths have given rise to this occasion, were firct brought together, and called 
on to unite their industry and their ability, in the service of the country, let 
us now turn to the other of these distinguished men, and take a brief notice 
of his life, up to the period when he appeared within the walls of Congresa 

Thomas Jefferson, descended from ancestors who had been settled in 
Virginia for some generations, was bom near the spot on which he died, in 
the county of Alberraale, on the 2d of April, (Old Style,) 1743. Hisyouthr 
ful studies were pursued in the neighborhood of his father's residence, until 
he was removed to the college of William and Mary, the highest honors of 
which, he in due time received. Having left the college with reputation, he 
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•pplied himself to the study of law, imder the tuition of George Wythe, one 
of the highest judicial names of which that State can boast At an early 
age he was elected a member of the Legislature, in which he had no sooner 
appeared than he distinguished himself, by knowledge capacity, and promp- 
titude. 

Mr. Jefferson appeals to have been imbued with an early love of letters 
and science, and to have cherished a strong disposition to pursue these ob- 
jects. To the physical sciences, especially, and to ancient classic literature, he 
is understood to have had a warm attachment, and never entirely to have lost 
sight of them, in the midst of the busiest occupations. But the times were 
times for action, rather than for contemplation. The country was to be de- 
fended, and to be saved before it could be enjoyed. Philosophic leisure and 
literary pursuits, and even the objects of professional attention, were all nec- 
essarily postponed to the urgent calls of the pubhc service. The exigency of 
the country made ihe same demand on Mr. Jefferson that it made on others 
who had the ability and the disposition to serve it ; and he obeyed the call ; 
thinking and feeling, in this respect, with the great Roman orator; Qitis enim 
est tarn cupidus in perspicienda cognoBcendaque rerum natura^ ut, si ei trac- 
tarUa contemplantique res cognitione dignissimcLS subito sit allatum pericu- 
lum discrimenque patrioey cut subvenire opitularique possit, non ilia omnia 
relinquat atque abjidat, etiam si dinumerare se stellaSj aut metira mundi 
magnitudinem posse arbitretur ? 

Entering, with all his heart, into the cause of liberty, his ability, patriotism, 
and power with the pen, naturally drew upon him a large participation in the 
most important concerns. Wherever he was, there was found a soul devoted 
to the cause, power to defend and maintain it, and willingness to incur all its 
hazards. In IV 74 he published a Summary View of the Rights of British 
America, a valuable production among those intended to show the dangers 
which threatened the liberties of the country, and to encourage the people in 
their defence. In June 1776 he was elected a member of the Continental 
Congress, as successor to Peyton Randolph, who had retired on account of 
ill health, and took his seat in that body on the 21st of the same month. 

And now, fellow citizens, without pursuing the biography of these illustri- 
ous men further, for the present, let us turn our attention to the most promi- 
nent act of their lives, their participation in the DECLARATION OF IN- 
DEPENDENCE. 

Preparatoiy to the introduction of that important measure, a committee, at 
the head of which was Mr. Adams, had reported a resolution, which Con- 
gress adopted the 10th of May, recommending in substance, to all the colo- 
nies which had not already established governments suited to the exigencies 
of their affairs, to adopt such government^ as woidd, in the opinion of the 
representatives of the people, best conduce to the happiness and safety of 
their constituents in particular, and America in general. 

This significant vote was soon followed by the direct proposition, which 
Richard Henry Lbe had the honor to submit to Congress, by resolution, 
on the 7th day of June. The published journal does not expressly state it, 
but there is no doubt, I suppose, that this resolution was in the same words, 
when originally submitted by Mr. Lee, as when finally passed. Having been 
discussed, on Saturday the 8th, and Monday the 10th of June, this resolution 
was on the last mentioned day postponed, for further consideration, to the first 
day of July; and, at the same time it was voted, that a committee be ap- 
pointed to prepare a declaration, to the effect of the resolution. This com- 
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mittee was elected by ballot^ on the following day, and consigted of Troiaab 
Jefferson, John Adams, Benjamin Franklin, Eogbr Sherman, and Ro- 
bert K Livingston. 

It is usual, when committees are elected by ballot, that their numbers are 
arranged, in order, according to the number of votes which each has received. 
Mr. Jefferson, therefore, had received the highest, and Mr. Adams the next 
highest number of votes. The difference is said to have been but of a single 
vote Mr. Jefferson and Mr. Adams, standing thus at the head of the com* 
mittee, were requested, by the other members, to act as a sub-committee, to 
prepare the draught; and Mr. Jefferson drew up the paper. The original 
draught, as brought by him from his study, and submitted to the other mem- 
bers of the committee, with interhueations in the hand-writing of Dr. Franlt- 
lin, and others in that of Mr. Adams, was in Mr. Jefferson's possession at the 
time of his death. The merit of this paper is Mr. Jefferson's. Some changes 
were made in it, on the suggestion of other members of the committee, and 
others by Congress while it was under discussion. But none of them altered 
the tone, the rrame, the arrangement, or the general character of the instru- 
ment. As a composition, the declaration is Mr. Jefferson's. It is the pro- 
duction of his mind, and the high honor of it belongs to him, clearly and 
absolutely. 

It has sometimes been said, as if it were a derogation from the merits of 
this paper, that it contains nothing new ; that it only states grounds of pro- 
ceeding, and presses topics of argument, which had often been stated and pres- 
sed before. But it was not the. object of the Declaration to produce any 
thing new. It was not to invent reasons for independence, but to state those 
which governed the Congress. For great and suflficient causes, it was pro- 
posed to declare independence ; and the proper business of the paper to be 
drawn was to set forth those causes, and justify the authors of the measure^ 
in any event of fortune, to the country and to posterity. The cause of Ameri- 
can independence, mof cover, was now to be presented to the world in such man- 
ner, if it might so be, as to engage its sympathy, to command its respect, to at- 
tract its admiration ; and in an assembly of most able and distinguished men, 
Thomas Jefferson had the high honor of being the selected advocate of 
this cause. To say that he performed his great work well, would be doing 
him injustice. To say that he did excellently well, admirably well, would be 
inadequate and halting praise. Let us rather say, that he so discharged the 
duty assigned him, that aU Americans may weU rejoice that the work of 
drawing the title deed of their liberties devolved on his hands. 

With all its merits, there are those who have thought that there was one 
thing in the declaration to be regretted ; and that is, the asperity and appa- 
rent anger with which it speaks of the person of the king ; the industrious 
ability with which it accumulates and charges upon him, all the injuries which 
the colonies had suffered from the mother country. Possibly some degree of 
injustice, now or hereaftei, at home or abroad, may be done to the chaiacter 
of Mr. Jefferson, if this part of the declaration be not placed in its proper 
light Anger or resentment, certainly, much less personal reproach and in- 
vective, could not properly find place, in a composition of such high dignityi 
and of such lofty and permanent character. 

A single reflection on the original ground of dispute between England and 
the Colonies is suflScient to remove any unfavorable impression in this respect 

The inhabitants of all the Colonies, while Colonies, admitted themselves 
bound by their allegiance to the king ; but they disclaimed altogether the 
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authority of Parliament; holding themselves, in this respect, to resemble the 
condition of Scotland and Ireland before the respective unions of those king- 
doms with England, when they acknowledged allegiance to the same king, but 
had each its separate legislature. The tie, therei'ore, which our Revolution 
was to to break did not subsist between us and the British Parliament, or be- 
tween us and the British Government in the aggr^ate, but directly between 
us and the king himself. 

The Colonies had never admitted themselves subject to Parhament That 
was precisely the point of the original controversy, They had uniformly de- 
nied that Parliament had authority to make laws for them. There was, 
therefore, no subjection to Parhament to be thrown off. But allegiance to 
the king did exist, and had been uniformly acknowledged; and down to 1775 
the most solemn assurances had been given that it was not intended to break 
that allegiance or throw it off. Therefore, as the direct object and only ettect 
of the Declaration, according to the principles on which the controversy had 
been maintained on our part, were to sever the tie of allegiance which bound 
us to the king, it was properly and necessarily founded on acts of the crown 
itself, as its justifying causes. Parliament is not so much as mentitoned in the 
whole instrument. "When odious and oppi'essive acts are referred to, it is done 
by charging the king with confederating with others " in pretended acts of 
legislation" ; the object being constantly to hold the king himself directly 
responsible for those measures which were the grounds of separation. Even 
the precedent of the English Revolution was not overlooked, and in this case, 
as well as in that, occasion was found to say that the kmg had abdicated the 
government Consistency with the principles upon which resistance began, 
and with all the previous state papers issued by Congress, required that the 
Declaration should be bottomed on the misgovern ment of the king; and 
therefore it was properly framed with that aim and to that end. The king 
was known, indeed, to have acted, as in other cases, by his ministers, and with 
his Parliament ; but as our ancestors had never admitted themselves subject 
either to ministers or to Parliament, tnere were no reasons to be given for now 
refusing obedience to their authority. This clear and obvious necessity of 
founding the Declaration on the misconduct of the king himself, gi\'es to that 
instrument its personal application, and its character of direct and pointed 
accusation. 

The Declaration having been reported to Congress by the committee, the 
resolution itself was taken up and debated on the first day of July, and again 
on the second, on which last day it was agreed to and adopted, in these 
words : — 

^Resolvedy That the United Colonies are, and of right ought to be, 
free and independent States ; that they are absolved from all allegiance to the 
British crown, and that all political connection between them and the state 
of Great Britain is, and ought to be, totally dissolved." 

Having thus passed the main resolution, Congress proceeded to consider the 
reported draught of the Declaration. It was discusssed on the second, and 
third, and fourth days of the month, in committee of the whole; and on the 
last of those days, being reported from that committee, it received the final 
approbation and sanction of Congress. It was ordered, at the same time, that 
copies be sent to the several States, and that it be proclaimed at the head of 
the army. The Declaration thus published did not bear the names of the 
members, for as yet it had not been signed by them. It was authenticated, 
]ike other papers of the Congreesj by the signatures of the President and Seo- 
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retaiy. On the 19th of July, as appears by the secret journal, Congresi 
*^ Mesolved, That the Declaration, passed on the fourth, be fairly engross^ on 
parchment, with the title and style of * The unanimous Declaration of 
THE Thirteen United States of America' ; and that the same, when en- 
grossed, be signed by every member of Congress." And on the second day 
OF August following, ^ the Declaration, being engrossed and compared at the 
table, was signed by the membei-s." So that it happens, fellow-citizens, that 
we pay these honors to their memory on the anniversary of that day (2d of 
August) on. which these great men actually signed their names to the De- 
claration. The Declaration was thus made, that is, it passed, and was adopted 
as an act of Congress, on the fourth of July ; it was then signed, and certified 
by the President and Secretary, like other acts. The Fourth of Jult, 
therefore, is the anniyersart of the Declaration. But the signatures 
of the members present were made to it, being then engrossed on parchment^ 
on the second day of August Absent members afterwards signed, as they 
came in; and indeed it bears the names of some who were not chosen mem- 
bers of Congress until after the fourth of July. The interest belonging to the 
subject, will be sufficient, I hope, to justify these details. 

The Congress of the Revolution, fellow-citizens, sat with closed doors, and 
no report of its debates was ever made. The discussion, therefore, which 
accompanied this great measure, has never been preserved, except in memory 
and by tradition. But it is, I believe, doing no injustice to others to say, that 
the general opinion was, and uniformly has been, that in debate, on the side 
of independence, "John Adams had no equal. The great author of the 
Declaration himself has expressed that opinion uniformly and strongly. 
"John Adams," said he, in ike hearing of him who has now the honor to 
address you, "John Adams was our colossus on the floor. Not graceful, not 
elegant, not always fluent, in his public addresses, he yet came out with a 
power, both of thought and of expresssion, which moved us from our seats," 

For the part which he was here to perform, Mr. Adams doubtless was emi- 
nently fitted. He possessed a bold spirit which disregarded danger, and a 
sanguine reliance on the goodness of the cause, and the virtues of the people^ 
which led him to overiook all obstacles. His character, too, had been formed 
in troubled times. He had been rocked in the early storms of the controversy, 
and had acquired a decision and a hardihood proportioned to the severity Gi 
the discipline which he had undergone. 

He not only loved the American cause devoutly, but had studied and un- 
derstood it It was all familiar to him. He had tried his powers on th4 
questions which it involved, often and in various ways; and brought to their 
considei-ation whatever of aigument or illustration the history of his own 
country, the history of England, or the stores of ancient or legal learning 
could furnish. Every grievance enumerated in the long catalogue of the De- 
claration had been the subject of his discussion, and the object of his remon- 
strance and reprobation. From 1700, the Colonies, the rights of the Coloniei^ 
the hberties of the Colonies, and the wrongs inflicted on the Colonies, had 
engaged his attention ; and it has surprised those who have the opportunity 
of vdtnessbg it, with what full remembrance^ and with what prompt recollec- 
tion he could refer, in his extreme old age to every act of Parliament afiecting 
the Colonies, distnguishing and stating their respective titles, sections and 
provisions; and to all the Colonial memorials, remonstrances, and petitions^ 
with whatever else belonged to the intimate and exact histoiy of the timet 
from that year to 1775. It was^ in his own judgment^ between theee yeaia 
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that the American people came to a full understanding and thorough knowl- 
edge of their rights, and a lixed resolution of maintaimng them ; and hearing* 
himself an active part in all important transactions, the controversy with Eng- 
land being then in effect the business of his life, facts, dates, and particulars 
made an impression which was never effaced* He was prepared, therefore, 
bj education and discipline, as well as bj natural talent and natural tempera- 
ment, for the part which he was now to act 

The eloquence of Mr. Adams resembled his general character, and formed, 
indeed, a part of it It was bold, manly, and energetic; and such the crisis 
lequired. When pubUc bodies are to be addressed on momentous occasions, 
when great interests are at stake, and strong passions excited, nothing is valu- 
able in speech farther than as it is connected with high intellectual and moral 
endowments. Clearness, force, and earnestness are the qualities which pro- 
duce conviction. True eloquence, does not consist in speech. It cannot be 
brought from far. Labor and learning may toil for it, but they will toil in 
vain. Words and phrases may be marshalled in every way, but they cannot 
compass it It must exist in the man, in the subject, and in the occasion. 
Affected passion, intense expression, the pomp of declamation, all may aspire to 
it; they cannot reach it It comes, if it come at all, like the outbreaking of 
a fountain from the earth, or the bursting forth of volcanic fires, with sponta- 
neous, original, native force. The graces taught in the schools, the costly 
ornaments and studied contrivances of speech, shock and disgust men, when 
their own lives, and the fete of their wives, their children, and their country, 
hang on the decision of the hour. Then words have lost their power, rheto- 
ric is vain, and all elaborate oratory contemptible. Even genius itself then 
feels rebuked and subdued, as in the presence of higher qualities. Then 
patriotism is eloquent; then self devotion is. eloquent The clear conception, 
outrunning the deductions of logic, the high purpose, the firm resolve, the 
dauntless spirit, speaking on the tongue, beaming from the eye, informing 
every feature, and urging the whole man onward, right onward to his object — 
this, this is eloquence; or rather it is something greater and higher than all 
eloquence, it is action, noble, sublime, godlike action. 

In July, 1776, the controversy had passed the stage of argument An ap- 
peal had been made to force, and opposing armies were in the field. Con- 
gress, then, was to decide whether the tie mmh had so long bound us to the 
parent state was to be severed at once, and severed forever. All the Colo- 
onies had signified their resolution to abide by this decision, and the people 
looked for it with the most intense anxiety. And surely, fellow-citizens, never, 
never were men called to a more important political deliberation. If we con- 
template it from the point where they then stood, no question could be more 
full of interest; if we look at it now, and judge of its importance by its 
effects, it appears of still greater magnitude. 

Let us, then, bring be&re us the assembly, which was about to decide a 
question thus big with the fate of empire. L^ us open their doors and look 
in upon their ddiberations. Let us survey the anxious and care-worn coun- 
tenances, let us hear the firm-ioned voices, of this band of patriots. 

Hancock presides over the solenm sitting; and one of those not yet pre- 
pared to pronounce for absolute independence is on the floor, and is urging his 
reasons for dissenting from the declaration. 

^ Let us pause 1 This step, once taken, can never be retraced. This reso- 
lution, once passed, will cut off all hope of a reconciliation. If success attend 
the amos of Englandi we shall then be no longer coloniefi^ with charters and 
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privileges; these will ail be forfeited by this act; and we shall be in the 
condition of other conquered people, at the mercy of the conquerors. For 
ourseivesi we may be ready to run the hazard ; but are we ready to carry the 
country to that length? Is success so probable as to justify it? Where 
is the military, where the naval power, by which we are to resist the 
whole strength of the arm of England, for she will exert that strength to the 
utmost ? Can we rely on the constancy and perseverance of the people ? or 
will they not act as the people of other countries have acted, and wearied with 
a long war, submit, in the end, to a worse oppression ? While we stand on 
our own ground, and insist on redress of grievances, we know we are right, and 
are not answerable for consequences. Nothing, then, can be imputed to us. 
But if we now change our object, carry our pretensions farther, and set up for 
absolute independence, we shall lose the sympathy of mankind. We shall no 
longer be defending what we possess, but struggling for something which we 
never did possess, and which we have solemnfy and uniformly disclaimed al) 
intention of pursuing, from the very outset of the troubles. Abandoning 
thus our old ground, of resistance only to arbitrary acts of oppression, the 
nations will believe the whole to have been mere pretence, and they will look 
on us, not as injured,* but as ambitious subjects. I shudder before this respon- 
sibility. It will be on us, i^ relinquishing the ground on which we have stood 
so safely, we now proclaim independence, and carry on the war for that objeet> 
while these cities bum, these pleasant fields whiten and bleach with the bones 
of their owners, and these streams run blood. It will be upon us, it will be 
upon us, if, failing to maintain this imseasonable and ill-judged declaration, a 
sterner despotism, maintained by military power, shall be established over our 
posterity, when we ourselves, given up by an exhausted, a harrassed, a misled 
people, shall have expiated our rashness and atoned for our presumption on 
the scaflfold." 

It was for Mr. Adams to reply to arguments like these. We know his 
opinions, and we know his character. He would conmience with his accuse 
tomed directness and earnestness. 

** Sink or swim, Uve or die, survive or perish, I give my hand and my heart 
to this vote. It is true, indeed that in the banning that we aimed not at 
independence. But there's a Divinity which shapes our ends. The injustice 
of England has driven us to arms; and, blinded to her own interest for our 
good, she has obstinately persisted, till independence is now within our grasp. 
We have but to reach forth to it, and it is ours. Why, then should we defer 
the Declaration ? Is any man so weak as now to hope for a reconcihation 
with i^nglaod, which shall leave either safety to the country and its liberties^ 
or safety to his own Hfe and honor ? Are not you, sir, who sit in that chair, 
is not he, our venerable colleague near you, are you not both aheady the pro- 
scribed and predestined objects of punishment and vengeance ? Cut oflP from 
all hope of royal clemency, what are you, what can you be, while the power 
of England remains, but outlaws ? If we postpone independence, do we mean 
to caixy on, or give up, the war ? Do we mean to submit to the measures of 
Parliament) Boston Port Bill and all ? Do we mean to submit, and consent 
that we ourselves shall be ground to powder, and our country and its rights 
trodden down in the dust? I know we do not mean to submit We never 
shall submit. Do we intend to violate that most solemn obligation ever en- 
tered intx) by men, that plighting, before God, of our sacred honor to Washr 
ington, when putting him tbrth to incur the dangers of War, as well as the 
pdiUcal hazards of the timea^ we promised to adhere to hini| in eveiy ez- 
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Iremitj, with our fortunes and our lives ! I know there is not a man here, 
who would not rather see a general conflagration sweep over the land, or an 
earthquake sink it, than one jot or tittle of that plighted faith fall to the 
ground. For myself having, twelve months ago, in this place, moved jou, 
that George Washington be appointed commander of the forces raised, or to 
be raised, for defence of American liberty, may my right hand forget her 
inning, and my tongue cleave to the roof of my mouth, if I hesitate or 
waver in the support 1 give him. 

•* The war, then, must go on. We must fight it through. And if the 
war must go on, why put off longer the Declaration of Independence ? That 
measure will strengthen us. It will give us character abroad. The nations 
will treat with us, which they can never do while we acknowledge ourstilves 
tfBlbjects, in arms against our sovereign. Nay, I maintain that England herself 
will sooner treat for peace with us on the footing of independence, than consent, 
t>y repealing her acts, to acknowledge that her whole conduct towards us has 
lieen a course of injustice and oppression. Her pride will be less wounded 
liy submitting to that course of Uiings which now predestinates our indepen- 
tence, than by yielding the points in controversy to her rebellious subjects. 
The former she would regard as the result of fortune; the latter she would 
feel as her own deep disgrace. Why, then, why then, Sir, do we not as soon 
•8 possible change this from a civil to a national war ? And since we must 
fiffht it through, why not put ourselves in a state to enjoy all the benefits of 
fictoiy, if we gain the victory ? 

* If we fiiil, it can be no worse for us. But we shall not fail. The cause 
will raise up armies; the cause will create navies. The people, the people, if 
we are true to them, will cany us, and will carry themselves, ^oriously thi-ough 
fids struggle. I care not how fickle other people have been found. I know 
the people of these Colonies, and I know that resistance to British aggression 
is deep and settled in their hearts and cannot be eradicated. Every Colony,' 
indeed, has expressed its willingness to follow, if we but take the lead. Sir, 
the Declaration will inspire the people with increased courage. Instead of a 
long and bloody war for the restoration of privileges, for redress of grievan- 
ces, for chartered immunities, held undet a British king, set before them the 
glorious object <^ entire independence, and it will breath into them anew the 
breath of life. Read thi^ Declaration at the head of the army; every sword 
win be drawn from its scabbard, and the solemn vow uttered, to maintain it, 
or to perish on the bed of honor. Publish it from the pulpit; religion will 
lij^rove it» and the love of religious hberty will cling round it, resolved to 
itand with it or &11 with it Send it to the public haus; proclaim it there; 
ki them hear it who heard the first roar of the enemy's cannon ; let them see 
it who saw their brothers and their sons fall on the fidd of Bunker Hill, and 
fin the street of Lexington and Concord, and the very walls will cry out in its 
iRipport 

** Sir, I know the uncertamty of human affairs, but I see, I see clearly, 
tiirough this day's businesB. You and I, indeed, may rue it We may not 
live to the time when this Declaration shall be made good. We may die ; die 
eolonists; die slaves; die^ it may be, ignominiously and on the scaffold. Be 
it sa Be it 80. If it be the pleasure of Heaven that my country shall re- 
quire the poor offering of my me, the victim shall be ready, at the appointed 
mocir of sacrifice, come when that hour may. But while I do live, let me 
kftve a conntiy, o^ at least the hope of a country, and that a free country. 

^ B«t whalmrinaj be our fiftte^ oe assured, be assured that this Dedans 
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tion win stand. It may cost treasure, and it may cost blood ; but it will stand, 
and it will richly compensate for both. Through the thick gloom of the pres- 
ent) I see the brightness of the future, as the sun in heaven. We shall make 
this a glorious^ an immortal day. When we are in our graves, our children 
will honor it They will celebrate it with thanksgiving, with festivity, with 
bonfires, and illuminations. On its annual return &ey will shed tears, copious, 
gushing tears, not of subjection and slavery, not of agony and distress, but of 
exultation, of gratitude, and of joy. Sir, before God, I believe the hour is 
come. My judgment approves this measure, and my whole heart is in it 
All that I have, and all that I am, and all that I hope, in this hfe, I am now 
ready here to stake upon it; and I leave off as I begun, that hve or die, sur- 
vive or perish, I am for the Declaration. It is my living sentiment, and by the 
blessing of God it shall be my dying sentiment, Independence, nowy and Ih- 

DEPBNDBNCB FOR EVER." 

And so that day shall be honored, illustrious prophet and patriot ! so that 
day shall be honored, and as often as it returns, iky renown shall come along 
with it, and the glory of thy life, like the day of thy death, shall not flail from 
the remembrance of men. 

It would be unjust, fellow-citizens, on this occasion, while we express our 
veneration for him who is the immediate subject of these remarks, were we 
to omit a most respectful, affectionate, and grateful mention of those other 
great men, his colleagues, who stood with him, and with the same spirit, the 
same devotion, took part in the interesting transaction. Hancock, the pro- 
scribed Hancock, exiled from his home by a military governor, cut off by 
proclamation from the mercy of the crown, — Heaven reserved for him the 
honor of putting this great question to the vote, and of writing his own name 
first, and most conspicuously, on that parchment which spoke defiance to the 
power of the crown of England. There, too, is the name of that other pro- 
scribed patriot, Samuel Adams, a man who hungered and thirsted for the 
independence of his country ; who thought the Declaration halted and lin- 
gered, being himself not only ready, but eager for it, long before it was pro- 
posed; a man of the deepest sagacity, the clearest foresight, and the profound- 
est judgment in men. And there is GsRRii) himself among the earHest and 
the foremost of the patriots, found when the battle of Lexington summoned 
them to common counsels, by the side of Warren; a man who lived to serve 
his country at home and abroad, and to die in the second place in the govern- 
ment There, too, is the inflexible, the upright, the Spartan character, Eobbrt 
Treat Paine. He also lived to serve his country through the struggle, and 
then withdrew from her councils, only that he might give his labors and his life 
to his native State, in another relation. These names, fellow-citizens, are the 
treasures of the Commonwealth ; and they are treasures which grow brightei 
by time. 

It is now necessary to resume the narrative, and to finish with great brevity 
the notice of the lives of those whose virtues and services we nave met to 
commemorate. 

Mr. Adams remained in Congress from its first meeting tiU November, 1777, 
when he was appointed Minister to France. He proceeded on that service in 
the February following, embarking in the frigate Boston, from the shore of 
his native town, at the foot of Mount Wollaston. The year following, he was 
appointed commissioner to treat of peace with England. Returning to the 
United States, he was a delegate from Braintree in the Convention for frm- 
ming the Constitution of this Commonwealth, in 1780. At the latter end 
2 
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vt the taam jeax, he again want abroad in the diplomatic aervioe of the comi' 
^, aod was emplo7ed at farioiu courts^ and oooupied with variotus negocia- 
isuniMf until 1788. The paiticnlan of these interesting and iniportant eerviees 
'tiflb occasion does not aUow time to relate. In 1782 he oondnded our first 
lieaty with Holland. His negociations with that repuUic, his efibrts to p^- 
«Qade the States-General to recognize our ind^endence, h» incessant and iu- 
ilefiitigable exertions to lepvesent the American cause fiivorablj on the Conti* 
nent, and to countexact uie designs of its enemies^ open and secret, and bis 
aucoessful undertaking to obtain loans, on the (credit of a nation yet new and 
imknown, are among his most arduous, most useful, most honorable services, 
it was his fortune to bear a part in the negociation for peace with England, 
and in something more than six years from the Declaration which be had so 
strenuously supported, he had the satisfaction of seeing the minister plenipo- 
tentiary of the crown subscribe his name to the instrument which declared 
that his *^ Britannic Majesty admowledged the United States to be free, sover- 
eign, and independeDt" Jn these important transactions, Mr. Adams' con- 
dnct received the marked approbation of Coi^ress and of the country. 

While abroad, in 1787, he published his Defence of the American Con- 
atitutions; a work of meant and ability, though composed witii haste, on the 
spur of a particular occasion, in die midst of other oecupations^ and under cir- 
comstances not admitting of careful revision. The immediate object of the 
woHe was to counteract the weight of opinions advanced by several popular 
European writers of that day, M. Turgot^ the Abbe de Mably, and Dr. Price, 
lit a time when the people of theUnit^ States were employed in forming and 
•nsvising their systems of govaiunent 

Retoning to the Vwed States in 1788, he found the new government 
about going into operatioB, and was hinself elected the first Vice President, a 
«itnatbn which he filled with reputation for eight years, at the expiration of 
vlrich he was raised to the Presidential chair, as immediate successor to the 
tmmortfil Washington. In this high station he was succeeded by Mr. Jefier- 
mm, after a memorable contioversy between their respective friends, in 1801 ; 
«id from that period his manner of life has been known to all who hear me. 
He has Hved for five«id-twenty year% with every enjoyment that could ren- 
der old age happy. ISTot inattentive to the occurrences of the times, political 
cares have yet not materially, or for any long time, disturbed his repose. In 
1^20 he acted as elector of President and vice President, and in the same 
year we sow him, titen at the age of eighty-fiv^ a member of the Convention 
of this Commonwealth called to revise Ibe Constitution. Forty years before, 
lie had been one of those who formed that Constitution; and he had now the 

Seasure of witnessing that there wias little which the people desired to change. 
MsessiDg all his faddties to die end of his long life, with an unabated love 
of reading and contemplation, in the centre of interesting circles of friendship 
'«nd affection, ha was blessed in his reth^ment wilb whatever of repose and 
ifelicity the condition of man allows. He had, also, other enjoyments. He 
saw around him that prosperity and general happiness whicb had been the 
object of his public cares and labom. No man ever behdd more clearly, 
'Olid for a longer time, the great and beneficial effects of ihe services rendered 
iby himself to his country. l%at liberty which he soieoorfy defended, that in- 
ilapendence ai which hie w» so able an advocate aad sappoitei^ be saw, we 
'tnut, firmly and secwely establiBked. The poptflatioB of w oountry thidk- 
4ned anmnd him fater, and axtended wider, than liia own sangume predic- 
iions had anticipated ; and the wealth, respeetabOity, and poiw of liie nation 
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«prang up to a magnitude which it is quite impossible he could have expected 
to witness in his day. He lived also to behold those principles of civil freer 
dom which had been developed, established, and practically applied in Amer- 
ica, attract attention, command respect, and awaken imitation, in other region^ 
of the globe; and well mighty and well did he exclaim, ^ Where will the codt 
aequences of the American Revolution end ?" 

If any thing yet remains to fill this cup of happiness, let it be added, that 
he hved to see a great and intelligent people bestow the highest honor in their 
gift where he had bestowed his own kindest parental affections and lodged hi^ 
fondest hopes. Thus honored in life, thus happy at death, he saw the jubilex, 
and he died; and with the last prayers which trembled on his lips was this 
fervent suppUcation for his country, ** Independence for ever ! " 

Mr. Jetferson, having been occupied in the years 1778 and 1779 in the in^ 
portant strvice of revising the laws of Vii^inia, was elected Governor of thi^t 
State, as successor to Patrick Henry, and held the situation when the State 
was invaded by the British arms. In 1781 he published his Notes on Vir- 
ginia, a work which attracted attention in Europe as well as Anoerica, dispelled 
m^ny misconceptions respecting this continent, and gave its author a place 
among men distinguished for science. In November, 1783, he again took 
his seat in the Continental Congress, but in May following was appointed 
Minister Plenipotentiary, to act abroad, in the negociation of commercial tre^ 
ties, with Dr. FrankUn and Mr. Adams. He proceeded to France in execution 
of this mission, embarking at Boston ; and that was the only occasion on which 
he ever visited this place. In 1785 he was appointed Minister to France, the 
duties of which situation he continued to perform until October, 1789, when 
he obtained leave to retire, just on the eve of that tremendous revolution which 
has so much agitated the world in our times. Mr. Jefferson's discharge of his 
diplomatic duties was marked by great ability, diligence, and patriotism ; and 
while he resided at Paris, in one of the most interesting periods, his charac- 
ter for intelligence, his love of knowledge, and of the society of learned men^ 
distinguished him in the highest circles of the French coital. No court in 
Europe had at that time in Paris a representative commanding or enjoying 
higher regard, for poUtical knowledge or for general attainments, than the 
minister of this then in^Euit republic Immediately on his return to his native 
countiy, at the organization of the government under the present Constitution, 
his talents and experience recommended him to President Washington for the 
first office in his gift. He was placed at the head of the Department of State. 
In this situation, also, he manifested conspicuous ability. His correspondence 
with the ministers of other powers residing here, and his instructions to our 
own diplomatic agents abroad, are among our ablest state papers. A thorough 
knowledge of the laws and usages of nations, perfect acquaintance with the 
immediate subject befoi-e him, great felicity, and still greater facihty, in wri- 
ting, show thenjselves in whatever his official situation called on him to maka 
It is beheved by competent judges, that the diplomatic intercourse of the gov- 
ernment of the United States, &om the first meeting of the Continental Con- 
gress in 1774 to the present time, taken together, would not suffer in respect 
to the talent with which it has been conducted, by comparison with any thing 
which other and older governments can produce; and to the attainment 
of this respectabiUty and distinction Mr. Jefferson has contributed his full 
part 

On the retirement of General Washington from the presidency, and tho 
election of Mr. Adams to that office, in 1797, he was chosen Vice-President 
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While presiding, in this capacity, over the deliberations of the senate, he com- 
piled and published a Manual of Parliamentary Practice, a work of more 
labor and more merit, than is indicated by its size. It is now received, as the 
general standard, by which proceedings are regulated, not only in both Houses 
of Congress, but in most of the other legislative bodies in the countiy. In 
1801, he was elected President, in opposition to Mr. Adams, and re-elected in 
1805, by a vote approaching towards unanimity. 

From the time of his final retirement from public hfe, in 1808, Mr. Jefier- 
8on lived as became a wise man. Surrounded by affectionate friends, his 
ardor in the pursuit of knowledge undiminished, with uncommon health, and 
unbroken spirits, he was able to enjoy largely the rational pleasures of life, 
and to partake in that public prosperity, which he had so much contributed to 
produce. His kindness and hospitality, the charm of his conversation, the 
ease of his manners, the extent of his acquirements, and especially the full 
store of revolutionary incidents, which he possessed, and which he knew when 
and how to dispense, rendered his abode in a high degree attractive to his ad- 
miring countrymen, while his high public and scientific character drew to- 
wards him every intelligent and educated traveller from abroad. Both Mr. 
Adams and Mr. Jefferson had the pleasure of knowing that the respect, which 
they so largely received, was not paid to their oflScial stations. They were not 
men made great by office; but great men, on whom the country for its own 
benefit had conferred office. There was that in them, which office did not 
give, and which the relinquishment of office, did not, and could not take 
away. In their retirement, in the midst of their fellow citizens, themselves 
private citizens, they enjoyed as high regard and esteem, as when filling the 
most important places of public trust. 

There remained to Mr. Jefferson yet one other work of patriotism and ben- 
eficence, the establishment of a University in his native state. To this object 
he devoted years of incessant and anxious attention, and by the enlightened 
liberality of the legislature of Virginia, and the co-operation of other able 
and zealous friends, he lived to see it accomplished. May all success attend 
this infant seminary; and may those who enjoy its advantages, as often as 
their eyes shall rest on the neighboring height, recollect what they owe to their 
disinterested and indefatigable bene&ctor; and may letters honor him who 
thus labored in the cause of letters. 

Thus useful, and thus respected, passed the old age of Thomas Jefierson. 
But time was on its ever ceaseless wing, and was now bringing the last hour 
of this illustrious man. He saw its approach, with undisturbed serenity. He 
counted the moments, as they passed, and beheld that his last sands were fal- 
ling. That day, too, was at hand, which he had helped to make immortal. 
One wish, one hope — ^if it were not presumptuous — ^beat in his fainting breast. 
€ould it be so— might it please God — ^he would desire— once more — to see 
the sun — once more to look abroad on the scene around him, on the great day 
of Hberty. Heaven, in its mercy, fulfilled that prayer. He saw that sun — 
he enjoyed its sacred light — ^he thanked God, for this mercy, and bowed his 
aged head to the grave. " Felix non vitos tantum daritatey Bed etiam op- 
portimitate mortis,^ 

The last public labor of Mr. Jefferson naturally suggests the expression of 
the high praise which is due, both to him and to Mr. Adams, for their uni- 
form and zealous attachment to learning, and to the cause of general knowl- 
edge. Of the advantages of learning, indeed, and of literary accomplish- 
ments, their own characteiB were striking recommendations^ and illustrations. 
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They were scholars, ripe and good scholars; widely acquainted with ancient^ 
as well as modem literature, and not altogether uninstructed in the deeper 
sciences. Their acquirements, doubtless, were different, and so were the parti- 
cular objects of their literary pursuits; as their tastes and characters, in these 
respects, diflfered like those of other men. Being, also, men of busy lives, with 
great objects, requiring action, constantly before them, their attainments in 
letters did not become showy, or obtrusive. Yet, I would hazard the opinion, 
that if we could now ascei'tain all the causes which gave them eminence and 
distinction, in the midst of the great men with whom they acted, we should 
find, not among the least, their early acquisition in literature, the resources 
which it furnished, the promptitude and facility which it communicated, and 
the wide field it opened, for analogy and illustration ; giving them, thus, on 
every subject, a larger view, and a broader range, as well for discussion^ as iot 
the government of their own conduct 

Literature sometimes, and pretensions to it much oftener, disgusts, by ap- 
pearing to hang loosely on the character, like something foreign or extraneous, 
not a part, but an ill-adjusted appendage ; or by seeming to overload and 
weigh it down, by its unsightly bulk, like the productions of bad taste in ar- 
chitecture, where there is massy and cumbrous ornament, without strength or 
sohdity of colunm. This has exposed learning, and especially classical learn- 
ing, to reproach. Men have seen that it might exist, without mental superior- 
ity, without vigor, without good taste, and without utility. But in such cases 
classical learning has only not inspired natural talent; or, at most, it has but 
made original feebleness of intellect, and natural bluntness of peixieption, 
something more conspicuous. The question, after all, if it be a question, is 
whether literature, ancient as well as modem, does not assist a good under- 
standing, improve natural good taste, add polished armor to native strength 
and render its possessor, not only more capable of deriving private happineat 
from contemplation and reflection, but more accomplished, also, for action in 
the affairs of life, and especially for pubUc action. Those whose memories we 
now honor, were leamed men ; but their learning was kept in its proper place, 
and made subservient to the uses and objects of life. They were scholars not 
common, nor superficial ; but their scholarship was so in keeping with their 
character, so blended and inwrought, that careless observers, or bad judges, 
not seeing an ostentatious display of it, might infer that it did not exist; for- 
getting, or not knowing, that classical learning, in men who act in conspicu- 
ous public stations, perform duties which exercise the faculty of writing, or 
address popular, deliberative, or judicial bodies, is often felt, where it is httle 
seen, and sometimes felt more effectually, because it is not seen at all. 

But the cause of knowledge, in a more enlarged sense, the cause of general 
knowledge and of popular education, had no warmer friends, nor more pow- 
erful advocates, than Mr. Adams and Mr. Jefferson. On this foimdation, they 
knew the whole republican system rested ; and this great and all important 
truth they strove to impress, by all the means in their power. In the early 
publication already referred to, Mr. Adams expresses the strong and just senti- 
ment, that the education of the poor is more important, even to the rich them- 
selves, than all their own riches. On this great tmth, indeed, is founded that 
unrivalled, that invaluable pohtical and moral institution, our own blessing and 
the glory of our fathers, the New England system of free schools. 

As the promotion of knowledge had been the object of their regard thi-ough 
life, so these great men made it the subject of their testamentary bounty. 
Mr. Jefferson is understood to have bequeathed his Ubrary to the University 
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of Viiginia, and that ai Mr. Adams is bestowed on the khabitants ot 
Qoincy. 

Mr. Adams and Mr. Jefferson, fellow-citizens, were suceessively Presidents 
<tf the United States. The comparative merits of their re^ective adminis- 
trations for a long time agitated and divided public opinion. They were ri- 
VjbIs, each supported by numerous and powerful portions of the people, for the 
highest office. This contest, partly the cause and partly the consequence of 
tihe long existence of two great political parties in the country, is now part of 
the history of our government. We may naturally regret that any thing 
diould have occurred to create difference and discord between those who had 
acted harmoniously and efficiently in the great concerns of the Revolution. 
But this is not the time, nor this the occasion, for entering into the grounds of 
that difference, or for attempting to discuss the merits of the question which it 
involves. As practical questions, they were canvassed when the measures 
which they regarded were acted on and adopted; and as belonging to history, 
the time had not come for their consideration. 

It is, perhaps, not wonderful, that, when the Constitution of the United 
States first went into operation, difierent opinions should be entertained as to 
the extent of the powers conferred by it. Here was a natural source of diver- 
sity of sentiment It is still less wonderful, that that event, nearly contempo- 
rary with our government under the present Constitution, which so entirely 
shocked all Europe, and disturbed our relations with her leading powers, should 
be thought, by different men, to have different bearings on our own prosperi- 
ty; and that the early measures adopted by the government of the United 
States, in consequence of this new state of things, should be seen in opposite 
Hghts. It is for the future historian, when what now remains of prejudice 
and misconception shall have passed away, to state these different opinions, 
and pronounce impartial judgment In the mean time, all good men rejoice, 
and well may rejoice, that the sharpest differences sprung out of measures 
which, whether right or wrong, have ceased with the exigencies that gave 
them birth, and have left no permanent effect, either on the Constitution or 
on the general prosperity of the country. This remark, I am aware, may be 
Supposed to have its exception in one measure, the alteration of the Constitu- 
tion as to the mode of choosing President; but it is true in its general appli- 
cation. Thus the course of policy pursued towards France in 1798, on the 
one hand, and the measures of commercial restriction commenced in 1807, on 
the other, both subjects of warm and severe opposition, have passed away and 
left nothing behind them. They were temporary, and whether wise or un- 
wise, their consequences were limited to their respective occasions. It is equal- 
ly clear, at the same time, and it is equally gratifying, that those measures of 
both administrations which were of durable importance, and which drew after 
them momentous and long remaining consequences, have received general ap- 
probation. Such was the organization, or rather the creation, of the navy, in 
the administration of Mr. Adams; such the acquisition of Louisiana in that 
>f Mr. Jefferson. The country, it may safely be added, is not likely to be 
willing either to approve, or to rebrobate, indiscriminately, and in the aggre- 
gate, all the measures of either or of any, administration. The dictate of rear 
son and of justice is, that, holding each one his own sentiments on the points 
of difference, we imitate the great men themselves in the forbearance and 
moderation which they have cherished, and in the mutual respect and kind- 
which they have been so much inclined to feel and to reciprocate. 

No men, feUow-citizens^ ever served theur country with more entire exemp- 
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tion from every impiatatioii of selfish and mercenary motives, than those to 
whose mensoiy we are paying these proofs of respect A suspicion of any 
disposition to enrich themselves, or to profit by their public employments, uevec 
rested on either. No sordid motive approached them. The inheritance which 
they have left to their children is of their character and their fame. 

Fellow-citizens, I will detain you no loiter by this faint and feeble tribute 
to the memory of the illustrious dead. Even in other hands, adequate justice 
could not be done to them, within the limits of this occasion. Their highest^ 
their best p'aise^ is your deep conviction of their merits, your afifectionate gra- 
titude for Uieir labors and their services. It is not my voice, it is this cessation 
of ordinary pursuits, this arresting of all attention, these solemn ceremonies^ 
and this crowded house, which speak theu* eulogy. Their fame, indeed, ia 
safe. That is now treasured up beyond the reach of accident Although no 
sculptured marble should rise to their memory, nor engraved stone bear record 
of dieir deeds^ yet will their remembrance be as lasting as the land they hoiv- 
ored. Marble columns may, indeed, moulder into dust, time may erase aU 
impress from the crumbling stone, but their fame remains ; for with Abiebicah 
LiBBftTT it rose, and with American liberty only can it perisL It was 
the last swelling peal of yonder choir, *^ Their bodies are buried in PEAcSi 
BUT THEIR NAME LivETH EVERMORE." I catch that solcmu song, I ccho that 
lofty strain of funeral triumph, ^ Their name liveth evermore." 

Of the illustrious signers of the Declaration of Independence there now re- 
mains only Charles Carroll. He seems an aged oak, standing alone on 
the plain, which time has spared a little longer after all its contemporaries have 
been levelled with the dust Venerable object! we delight to gather round 
its trunk, while yet it stands, and to dwell beneath its shadow. Sole survivor 
of an assembly of aa great men as the world has witnessed, in a transaction 
one of the most important that history records, what thoughts, what interest- 
ing reflections, must fill his elevated and devout soul ! If he dwell on the 
past, how touching its recollections; if he survey the present, how happy, how 
joyous, how full of the fruition of that hope, which his ardent patriotism in- 
dulged; if he glance at the future, how does the prospect of his country's ad* 
vancement almost bewilder his weakened conception ! Fortunate, distinguished 
patriot! Interesting relic of the past! Let him know that, while we honor 
the dead, we do not forget the living ; and that there is not a heart here which 
does not fervently pray, that Heaven may keep him yet back from the society 
of his eompanionfl. 

And now, fellow-citizens, let us not retire from this occasion without a deep 
and solenm conviction of the duties which have devolved upon us. This lovely 
land, this glorious liberty, these benign institutions, the dear purchase of our 
fathei's, are ours ; ours to enjoy, ours to preserve, ours to transmit. Genera- 
tions past and generations to come hold us responsible for this sacred trust. 
Our fathers, from behind, admonish us, with their anxious paternal voices; 
posterity calls out to us, from the bosom of the future; the world turns hither 
its solicitous eyes; all, all conjure us to act wisely, and faithfully, in the rela- 
tion which we sustain. We can never, indeed, pay the debt which is upon 
us; but by virtue, by morality, by religion, by the cultivation of every good 
principle and every good habit, we may hope to enjoy the blessing, through our 
day, and to leave it unimpaired to our children. Let us feel deeply how 
much of what we are and of what we possess we owe to this liberty, and to 
these institutions of government Nature has, indeed, given us a soil which 
yields bounteously to the hand of industry, the mighty aud fruitful ocean ii 
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before us, and the skies over our heads shed health and vigor. But what 
are lands, and seas, and skies, to civilized man without society, without knowl- 
edge, without morals, religious culture ; and how can these be enjoyed, in aU 
their extent and all their excellence, but under the protection of wise institu- 
tions and a free government? Fellow-citizens, there is not one of us, there is 
not one of us here present^ who does not, at this moment^ and at every mo- 
ment, experience, in his own condition, and in the condition of those most 
near and dear to him, the influence and the benefits of this liberty and these 
institutions. Let us then acknowledge the blessing, let us feel it deeply and 
powerftilly, let us cherish a strong affection for it, and resolve to maintain and 
perpetuate it. The blood of our fathers, let it not have been shed in vain ; 
the great hope of posterity, let it not be blasted. 

The striking attitude, too, in which we stand to the world around us, a to- 
pic to which, I fear, I advert too often, and dwell on too long, cannot be alto- 
gether omitted here. Neither individuals nor nations can perform their part 
well, until they understand and feel its importance, and comprehend and justly 
appreciate all the duties belonging to it. It is not to inflate national vanity, 
nor to swell a light and empty feeling of self-importance, but it is that we may 
judge justly of our situation, and of our own duties, that I earnestly urge 
upon you this consideration of our position and our character among the na- 
tions of the earth. It cannot be denied, but by those who would dispute 
against the sun, that with America, and in America, a new era commences in 
human afiairs. This era is distinguished by free representative governments, 
by entire religious hberty, by improved systems of national intercourse, by a 
newly awakened and an unconquerable spirit of free inquiry, and by a difiusion 
of knowledge through the community, such as has been before altogether un- 
known and unheard of. America, America, our country, fellow-citizens, our 
own dear and native land, is inseparably connected, fast bound up, in fortune 
and by fate, with these great interests. If they fall, we fall with them ; if 
they stand, it will be because we have maintained them. Let us contemplate, 
then, this connection, which binds the prosperity of others to our own ; and 
let us manfully discharge all the duties which it imposes. If we cherish the 
virtues and the principles of our fathers. Heaven will assist us to carry on the 
work of human liberty and human happiness. Auspicious omens cheer us. 
Great examples are before us. Our own firmament now shines brightly upon 
our path. Washington is in the clear, upper sky. These other stais have 
now joined the American constellation ; they circle round their centre, and the 
heavens beam with new light Beneath this illumination let us walk the course 
of life, and at its close devoutly commend our beloved country, the conmion 
parent of us all, to the Divine Benignity. 



EIRST SEHLEMENT OF NEW ENGLAND. 

DELIVERED AT PLYMOUTH, DEC,22d, 1820. 

Lef US rejoice that we behold this day. Let us be thankful that we have 
lived to see the bright and happy breaking of the auspicious mom, which 
commences the third century of the history of New England. Auspicious, 
indeed — ^bringing a happiness beyond the common allotment of Providence 
to men — ^full of present joy, and gilding with bright beams the prospect of 
futurity, is the dawn that awakens us to the commemoration of tike landing 
of the Pilgrims. 

Living at an epoch which naturally m^rks the progress of the history of 
our native land, we have come hither to celebrate the great event with which 
that history commenced. For ever honored be this, the place of our fathers' 
refuge ! For ever remembered the day which saw them, weary and distress- 
ed, broken in every thing but spirit, poor in all but faith and courage, at last 
secure from the dangers of wintry seas, and impressing this shore with the 
first footsteps of civilized man ! 

It is a noble faculty of our nature which enables us to connect our thoughts 
our sympathies, and our happiness with what is distant in place or time; and 
looking before and after, to hold communion at once with our ancestors and 
our posterity. Human and mortal although we are, we are nevertheless not 
mere insulated beings, without relation to the past or the future. Neither 
the point of time, nor the spot of earth, in which we physically live, bounds 
our rational and intellectual enjoyments. We live in the past by a knowl- 
edge of its history; and in the future by hope and anticipation. By ascend- 
ing to an association with our ancestors; by contemplating their example and 
studying their character; by partaking their sentiments, and imbibing their 
spirit; by accompanying them in their toils, by sympathizing in their suflfer- 
ings, and rejoicing in their successes and their triumphs ; we seem to belong 
to their age, and to mingle our existence with theirs. We become their con- 
temporaries, live the lives which they lived, endure what they endured, and 
partake in the rewards which they enjoyed. And* in like manner, by nm- 
ning along the line of future time, by contemplating the probable fortunes of 
those who are coming after us, by attempting something which may promote 
their happiness, and leave some not dishonorable memorial of ourselves for 
their regard, when we shall sleep with the fathers, we protract our own earth- 
ly being, and seem to crowd whatever is future, as well as all that is past, in- 
to the narrow compass of our earthly existence. As it is not a vain and 
false, but an exhalted and religious imagination, which leads us to raise our 
thoughts from the orb, which, amidst this universe of worlds, the Creator has 
given us to inhabit, and to send them with something of the feeling which 
nature prompts, and teaches to be proper among children of the same Eternal 
Parent, to the contemplation of the myriads of fellow-beings, with which his 
goodness has peopled the infinite of space; so neither is it false or vain to con- 
sider ourselves as interested and connected with our whole race, through all 
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time; allied to our ancestors; allied to our posterity ; closely compacted on 
all sides with others; ourselves being but links in the great chain of being, 
which begins with the origin of our race, runs onward through its successive 
generations, binding together the past, the present, and the future, and ter- 
minating at last, with the consummation of all things earthly, at the throne 
of God. 

There may be, and there often is, indeed, a r^rd for ancestry, which 
nourishes only a weak pride; as there is also a care for posterity, which only 
disguises an habitual avarice, or hides the workings of a low and grovelling 
vanity. But there is also a moral and philosophical respect for our ancestors, 
which elevates the character and improves the heart Next to the sense of 
leUgious duty and moral feeling, I hardly know what should bear with strong- 
er obligation on a liberal and enhghtened mind, than a consciousness of alli- 
ance with excellence which is departed; and a consciousness, too, that in iti 
acts and conduct, and even in its sentiments and thoughts, it may be actively 
operating on the happiness of those who come after it Poetry is fo und to 
nave few stronger conceptions by which it would affect or overwheVm the 
mind, than those in which it presents the moving and speaking image of the 
departed dead to the senses of the hving. This belongs to poetry, only be- 
cause it is congenial to our nature. Pod^ry, is, in this respect, but the hand- 
maid of true philosophy and morality; it deals with us as human beings^ 
naturally reverencing those whose visible connection with this state of exist- 
ence is severed, and who may yet exercise we know not what sympathy with 
ourselves; and when it carries us fonvard, also, and shows us the long- 
continued result of all the good we do, in the prosperity of those who follow 
us, till it beat's us from ouraelves, and absorbs us in an intense interest for 
what shall happen to the generations after us, it speaks only in the language 
of our nature, and affects us with sentiments which belong to us as human 
beings. 

Standing in this relation to our ancestors and our posterity, we are assemr 
bled on this memorable spot, to perform the duties which that relation and 
the present occasion impose upon us. We have come to this Rock, to record 
here our homage for our Pilgrim Fathers; our sympathy in their sufferings; 
our gratitude for their labors; our admiration of their virtues; our veneration 
for their piety; and our attachment to those principles of civil and religious 
liberty, which they encountered the dangers of the ocean, the storms of 
heaven, the violence of savages^ disease, eiule and famine, to enjoy and to es- 
tablish. And we would leave here, also, for the generations which are rising 
up rapidly to fill our places, some proof that we have endeavored to transmit 
the great inheritance unimpaired; that in oUr estimate of public principles 
and private virtue, in our veneration of religion and piety, in our devotion to 
civil and rehgious hberty, in our regard for whatever advances human knowl- 
edge or improves human happiness, we are not altogether unworthy of our 
origin. 

There is a local feeling connected with this occasion, too strong to be resisted ; 
a sort of genius of the place, which inspires and awes us. We feel that we 
are on the spot where the first scene of our history was laid ; where the 
hearths and altars of New England were first placed; where Christianity, and 
civilization, and letters made &eir first lodgement, in a vast extent of country, 
covered with a wilderness, and peopled by roving barbarians. We are here, 
at the season of the year at which the event took place. The imagination 
kreustU)!/ and rapidly draws around ub the principal features and the leading 
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characters in die original scene. We cast our eyes abroad on the ocean, and 
we see where the little bark, with the interesting group upon its deck, made its 
slow progress to the shore. We look around us, and behold the hills and 

Eromontories where the anxious eyes of our fathers first saw the places of 
abitation and of rest We feel the cold which benumbed, and listen to the 
winds which pierced them. Beneath us is the Rock, on which New England 
received the feet of the Pilgrims. We seem even to behold them, as they 
struggle with the elements, and with toilsome eftbrts, gain the shore. We 
listen to the chiefs in council ; we see the unexampled exhibition of female 
fortitude and resignation ; we hear the whisperings of youthful impatience ; 
and we soe, what a painter of our own has also represented by his pencil, 
chilled and shivering childhood — ^houseless, but for a mother's arma— couch- 
less, but for a mother's breast, till our own blood almost freezes. The mild 
dignity of Carver and of Bradford ; the decisive and soldier-like air and 
manner of Standish; the devout Brewster; the enterprising Allerton ; 
the general firmness and thoughtfulness of the whole band; their conscious 
joy for dangers escaped ; their deep solicitude about dangers to come ; their 
trust in Heaven; their high religious faith, full of confidence and anticipation; 
all of those seem to belong to this place, and to be present upon this occasion, 
to fill us with reverence and admiration. 

The settlement of New England by the colony which landed here on the 
twenty-second of December, sixteen hundred and twenty, although not the 
first European establishment in what now constitutes the United States, was 
yet so peculiar in its causes and character, and has been followed and must 
still be followed by such consequences, as to give it a high claim to lasting 
commemoration. On these causes and consequences, more than on its im- 
mediate attendant circumstances, its importance, as an historical event, depends. 
Great actions and striking occurrences, having excited a temporary admiration, 
often pass away and are forgotten, because they leave no lasting results, affect- 
ing the prosperity and happiness of communities. Such is frequently the 
fortune of the most brilliant military achievements. Of the ten thousand , 
battles which have been fought, of all the fields fertilized with carnage, of the 
banners which have been bathed in blood, of the warriors who have hoped 
that they had risen from the field of conquest to a glory as bright and as 
durable as the stars, how few that continue long to interest mankind I The 
victory of yesterday is reversed by the defeat of to-day; the star of miUtary 
glory, rising like a meteor, like a meteor has fallen ; disgrace and disaster 
hang on the heels of conquest and renown; victor and vanquished presently 
pass away to oblivion, and the world goes on in its course, with the loss only 
of so many lives and so much treasure. 

But if this be frequently, or generally, the fortune of miUtary achievements, 
it is not always so. There are enterprises, mihtary as well as civil, which 
sometimes check the current of events, give a new turn to human affairs, and 
transmit their consequences through ages. We see their importance in their 
results, and call them great, because great things follow. There have been 
battles which have fixed the fate of nations. These come down to us in hi»- 
tory with a solid and permanent interest, not created by a display of glittering 
armor, the nish of adverse battalions, the sinking and rising of pennons, the 
flight, the pursuit, and the victory ; but by their effect in advancing or retard- 
ing human knowledge, in overthrowing or establishing despotism, in extend- 
ing or destroying human happiness. When the traveller pauses on the plain 
of Marathon, what are the emotions which strongly agitate his breast? What 
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is ihat glorious icooUection, whicli thrills through his frame, and sufiuses his 
eyes ? Not, I imagine, that Grecian skill and Grecian valor were here most 
signally displayed; but that Greece herself was saved. It is because to this 
spot, and to the event which has rendered it immortal, he refers all the suc- 
ceeding glories of the republic. It is because, if that day had gone other- 
wise, Greece had perished It is because he perceives that her philosophers 
and orators, her poets and painters, her sculptors and architects, her govern- 
ments and free institutions, point backward to Marathon, and that their future 
existence seems to have been suspended on the contingency, whether the Per- 
sian Of the Grecian banner should wave victorious in the beams of that day's 
setting sun. And, as his imagination kindles at the retrospect, he is trans- 
ported back to the interesting moment; he counts the fearful odds of the 
contending hosts; his interest for the result overwhelms him; he trembles, as 
if it were still uncertain, and seems to doubt whether he may consider 
Socrates and Plato, Demosthenes^ Sophocles, and Phidias, as secure, yet, to 
himself and to the worid. 

" K we conquer," said the Athenian commander on the approach of that 
decisive day, "if we conquer, we shall make Athens the greatest city of 
Greece." A prophecy, how well fulfilled! "If God prosper us," might 
have been the more appropriate language of our fathers, when they landed 
upon this Ro<^ " if God prosper us, we shall here begin a work which shall 
last for ages; we shall plant here a now society, in the principles of the fullest 
liberty and the purest religion; we shall subdue this wilderness which is be- 
fore us; we shall fill this region of the great continent, which stretches almost 
from pole to pole, with civilization and Christianity; the temples of the true 
Qod shall rise^ where now ascends the smoke of idolatrous sacrifice ; fields and 
gardens, the flowers of summer, and the waiving and golden harvest of 
autumn, shall spread over a thousand hiUs, and stretch along a thousand val- 
leys, never yet, since the creation, reclaimed to the use of civilized man. We 
shall whiten this coast with the canvas of a prosperous commerce ; we shall 
stud the long and winding shore with a hundred cities. That which we sow 
in weakness shall be raised in strength. From our sincere, but houseless 
worship, there shall spring splendid temples to record God's goodness ; from 
the simplicity of our social union, there shall arise wise and politic constitu- 
tions of government, full of the hberty which we ourselves bring and breathe ; 
from our zeal for learning, institutions shall spring which shall scatter the 
light of knowledge throughout the land, and, in time, paying back where 
they have borrowed, shall contribute their part to the great aggregate of hu- 
man knowledge; and our descendants, through all generations, shall look 
back to this spot, and to this hour, with unabated afiection and regard." 

A brief remembrance of the causes which led to the settlement of this 
place ; some account of the peculiarities and charcteristic qualities of that set- 
tlement, 8P9 distinguished from other instances of colonization; a short notice 
of the progress of New England in the great interests of society, during the 
century wluch is now elapsed; with a few observations on the principles upon 
which society and government are established in this country ; comprise all 
that can be attempted, and much more than can be satisfactorily peiformed, 
on the present occasion. 

Of the motives which influenced the first settlers to a voluntary exile, in- 
duced them to relinquish their native country, and to seek an asylum in this 
then uQAxplored wilderness, the first and principal, no doubt, were connected 
with reUgioiL They sought to enjoy a higher degree of religious freedom. 
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and what they esteemed a purer form of religious worship, than was allowed 
to their choice, or presented to their imitation, in the Old World. The love 
of religious liberty is a stronger sentiment, when fully excited, than an attach- 
ment to civil or political freedom. That freedom which the conscience de- 
mands, and which men feel bound by their hope of salvation to contend for, 
can hardly fail to be attained. Conscience, in the cause of religion and the 
worship of the Deity, prepares the mind to act and to suffer beyond almost all 
other causes. It sometimes gives an impulse so irresistible, that no fetters of 
power or of opinion can withstand it. History instructs us that this love of 
religious liberty, a compound sentiment in the breast of man, made up of the 
clearest sense of right and the highest conviction of duty, is able to look the 
sternest despotism in the face, and, with means apparently most inadequate, to 
shake principahtes and powers. There is a boldness, a spirit of daring, in 
religious reformers, not to be measured by the general rules which control 
men's purposes and actions. If the hand of power be laid upon it, this only 
seems to augment its force and its elasticity, and to cause its action to be 
more formidable and violent Human invention has devised nothing, human 
power has compassed nothing, that can forcibly restrain it, when it breaks 
forth. Nothing can stop it, but to give way to it; nothing can check it, but 
to give way to indulgence. It loses its power only when it has gained its ob- 
ject. The principle of toleration, to which the world has come so slowly, is 
at once the most just and the most wise of all principles. Even when reh- 
gous feeling takes a character of extravagance and enthusiasm!, and seems to 
threaten the order of society and shake the columns of the social edifice, its 
principal danger is in its restraint. If it be allowed indulgence and expan- 
sion, like the elemental fires, it only agitates, and perhaps purifies the atmos- 
phere ; whilst its efforts to thi'ow off restraint would burst the world asunder. 
It is certain that, although many of them were republicans in principle, we 
have no evidence that our New England ancestors would have emigrated, as 
they did, from their own native country, would have become wanderers in 
Europe, and finally would have undertaken the establishment of a colony 
here, merely from their dislike of the pohtical systems of Europe. They 
fled not so much from the civil government, as from the hierarchy, and the 
laws which enforced conformity to the church establishment Mr. Robinson 
had left England as early as 1608, on account of the persecutions for non- 
conformity, and had retired to Holland. He left England, from no disap- 
pointed ambition in affairs of state, from no regrets at the want of prefenneut 
in the church, nor from any motive of distinction or of gain. Uniformity in 
matters of religion was pressed with such extreme rigor, that a voluntary exile 
seemed the most eligible mode of escaping fi^m the penalties of noncompli- 
ance. The accession of Elizabeth had, it is true, quenched the fires of Smith- 
field, and put an end to the easy acquisition of the crown of martyrdom. 
Her long reign had established the Reformation, but toleration was a virtue 
beyond her conception, and beyond the age. She left no example of it to 
her successor; and he was not of a character which rendered it probable that 
a sentiment either so wise or so hberal would originate with him. At the 
present period, it seems incredible that the learned, iaccomplished, unassuming, 
and inoffensive Robinson, should neither be tolerated in his peaceable mode of 
woi-ship in his own country, nor suffered quietly to depart from it Yet such 
was the fact He left his country by stealth, that he might elsewhere enjoy 
those rights which ought to belong to men in all countries. The departure 
of the Pilgrims for Holland is deeply interesting, from its circumstances^ and 
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also as it marks the character of the times, independentlj of its connectioii 
with names now incorporated with the history of empire. The embarkation 
was intended to be made in such a manner, that it might escape the notice 
of the officers of government. Great pains had been taken to secure boata^ 
which should come undiscovered to the shore, and receive the fugitives ; and 
frequent disappointments had been experienced in this respect. 

At length the appointed time came, bringing with it unusual severity of 
cold and rain. An unfrequented and barren heath, on the shores of Lin- 
colnshire, was the selected spot, where the feet of the Pilgrims were to tread, 
for the last time, the land of their fathers. The vessel which was to receive 
them did not come until the next day, and in the meantime the little band 
was collected, and men and women and children and baggage were crowded 
together, in melancholy and distressed confusion. The sea was rough, and 
the women and children were already sick, from their passage down the river 
to the place of embarkation on the sea. At length the wished-for boat silent- 
ly and fearfully approaches the shore, and men and women and children, 
shaking with fear and with cold, as many as the small vessel could bear, ven- 
ture off on a dangerous sea. Immediately the advance of horses is heard from 
behind, armed men appear, and those not yet embarked are seized, and taken 
into custody. In the hurry of the moment, the firet parties had been sent on 
board without any attempt to keep members of the same family together, and 
on account of the appearance of the hOTsemen, the boat never returned for 
the residue. Those who had got away, and those who had not. were in equal 
distress. A storm, of great violence and long duration, arose at sea, which 
not only protracted the voyage^ rendered distressing by the want of all those 
accommodations which the interruption of the embarkation had occasioned, 
but also forced the vessel out of her coui^e, and menaced immediate ship- 
vn-eck ; while those on shore, when they were dismissed from the custody of 
the officers of justice, having no longer homes or houses to retire to, and their 
friends and protectors being already gone, became objects of necessary charity, 
as well as of deep commiseration. 

As this scene passes before us, we can hardly forbear asking, whether this 
be a band of malefadxws and felons, flying from justice. What are their 
crimes, that they hide themselves in darkness? To what punishment are they 
exposed, that, to avoid it, men, and women, and children, thus encounter the 
surf of the North Sea, and the terrors of a night storm ? What induces 
this armed pm'suit, and this arrest of fugitives, of all ages and both sexes ? 
Truth does not allow us to answer these inquiries in a manner that does credit 
to the wisdom or the justice of the times. This was not the flight of guilt, 
but of virtue. It was an humble and peaceable religion, flying from causeless 
oppression. It was conscience, attempting to escape from the arbitrary rule 
of the Stuarts. It was Robinson and Brewster, leading off their little band 
from their native soil, at first to find shelter on the shore of the neighboring 
continent, but ultimately to come hither; and having surmounted all diflScul- 
ties and braved a thousand dangers, to find here a place of refuge and of rest. 
Thanks be to Gk>d, that this spot was honored as the asylum of religious liber- 
ty ! May its standard, reared here, remain for ever ! May it rise up as high 
as heaven, till its banner shall fan the air of both continents, and wave as a 
glorious ensign of peace and security to the nations ! 

The pecuhar character, condition, and circumstances of the colonies which 
introduced civilization and an English race into New England, afford a most 
interesting and extensive topic of discussion. On these, much of our subie- 
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quent character and fortune his dq)end6d. Their influence has essentiallf 
affected our whole history, through the two centuries which have elapsed; 
and as they have become intimately connected -with government, laws, and 
property, as well as our opmions on the subjects of religion and civil liberty, 
that influence is likely to continue to be felt through the centuries which shall 
succeed. Emigration irom one region to another, and the emission of colonies 
to people countries more or lees distant from the residence of the parent stock, 
are common incidents in the history of mankind ; but it has not often, per- 
haps never happened, that the establishment of colonies should be attempted 
under circumstances, however beset with present difficulties and dangers, yet 
SQ favorable to ultimate success, and so conducive to magnificent results, as 
those which attended the first settlements on this part of the American conti- 
nent. In other instances, emigration has proceeded from a less exalted pur- 
pose, in periods of less general intelligence, or more without plan and by acci- 
dent; or under circumstances, physical and moral, less favorable to the expec- 
tation of laying a foundatipn for great public prosperity and future empire. 

A great resemblance exists, obviously, between all the English colonies es- 
tablished within the present limits of the United States; but the occasion at- 
tracts our attention more immediately to those which took possession of New 
England, and the pecuharities of these furnish a strong contrast with most 
other instances of colonization. 

Among the ancient nations, the Greeks, no doubt, sent forth from their 
territories the greatest number of colonies. So numerous, indeed, were they, 
and so great the extent of space over which they were spread, that the parent 
country fondly and naturally persuaded herself that by means of them she 
had laid a sure foundation for the imiversal civilization of the world. These 
establishments, from obvious causes, were most numerous in places most con- 
tiguous; yot they were found on the coasts of France, on the shores of the 
Euxine Sea, in Africa, and even, as is alleged, on the borders of India. These 
emigrations appear to have been sometimes voluntary and sometimes compul- 
sory ; arising from the spontaneous enterprise of individuals, or the order and 
regulation of government. It was a common opinion with ancient writers, 
that they were undertaken in religious obedience to the commands of oracles, 
and it is probable that impressions of this sort might have had more or less 
influence ; but it is probable, also, that on these occasions the oracles did not 
speak a langaage dissonant from the views and purposes of the state. 

Political science among the Greeks seems never to have extended to the 
comprehension of a system which should be adequate to the government of a 
great nation upon principles of liberty. They were accustomed only to the 
contemplation of small republics, ana were led to consider an augmented 
population as incompatible with free institutions. The deare of a remedy for 
this supposed evil, and the wish to establish marts for trade, led the govern- 
ments often to undertake the establishment of colonies as an affair of state 
expediency. Colonization and commerce, indeed, would naturally become 
objects of interest to an ingenious and enterprising people, inhabitiuff a terri- 
tory closely circumscribed in it» limits, and in no small part mountainous and 
sterile; while the islands of the adjacent seas, and the promontories and coasts 
of the neighboring continents, by their mere proximity, strongly solicited the 
excited spirit of emigration. Such was this proximity, in many instancee^ 
that the new settlements appeared rather to be the mere extension of popula- 
tion over contiguous territory, than the establishment of distant colonies. In 
proportion as they were near to the parent state, they would be under ito 
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anthority, and partake of its fortunes. The colony at Marseilles might per- 
ceive hghtly, or not at all, the sway of Phocis ; while the islands in the ^gean 
Sea could hardly attain to independence of their Athenian origin. Many of 
these establishments took place at an early age; and if there were defects in 
the governments of the parent states, the colonists did not possess philosophy 
or experience, sufficient to correct such evils in their own institutions, even if 
they had not been, by other causes, deprived of the power. An immediate 
necessity, connected with the support of life, was the main and direct induce- 
ment to these undertakings, and there could hardly exist more than the hope 
of a successful imitation of institutions with which they were already ac- 
quainted, and of holding an equality with their neighbors in the course of im- 
provement. The laws and customs, both pohtical and municipal, as well as 
the religious worship of the parent city, were transferred to the colony ; and 
the parent city herself, with all such of her colonies as were not too far remote 
for frequent intercourse and conunon sentiments, would appear like a family 
of cities, more or less dependent, and more or less connected. We know how 
imperfect this system was, as a system of general pohtics, and what scope it 
gave to those mutual dissensions and conflicts which proved so fatal to Greece. 

But it is more pertinent to our present purpose to observe, that nothing ex- 
isted in the character of Grecian emigrations, or in the spirit and intelligence 
of the emigrants, Ukely to give a new and important direction to human af- 
fairs, or a new impulse to the human mind. Their motives were not high 
enough, their views were not sufficiently large and prospective. They went 
not forth, like our ancestors, to erect systems of more perfect civil libei-ty, or 
to enjoy a higher degree of religious freedom. Above all, there was nothing 
in the religion and learning of the age, that could either inspire high pur- 
poses, or give the ability to execute them. Whatever restraints on civil liber- 
ty, or whatever abuses iu religious worship, existed at the time of our fathers' 
emigration, yet even then all was light in the moral and mental world, in 
comparison with its condition in most periods of the ancient states. The 
settlement of a new continent, in an age of progressive knowledge and im- 
provement, could not but do more than merely enlarge the natural boundaries 
of the habitable world. It could not but do much more even than extend 
commerce and increase wealth among the human race. We see how this 
event has acted, how it must have acted, and wonder only why it did not act 
sooner, in the production of moral effects, on the state of human knowledge, 
the general tone of human sentiments, and the prospects of human happiness. 
It gave to civilized man not only a new continent to be inhabited and culti- 
vated, and new seas to be explored ; but it it gave him also a new range for 
his thoughts, new objects for curiosity, and new excitements to knowledge 
and improvement. 

Eoman colonization resembled, far less than that of the Greeks, the origin- 
al settlements of this country. Power and dominion were the objects of 
Rome, even in her colonial establishments. Her whole exterior aspect was for 
centuries hostile and terrific She grasped at dominion, from India to Britain, 
and her measures of colonization partook of the character of her general 
system. Her poHcy was military, because her objects were power, ascendency 
and subjugation. Detachments of emigrants from Rome incorporated them- 
selves with, and governed, the origimd inhabitants of conquered countries. 
She sent citizens where she had first sent soldiers; her law followed her sword. 
Her colonies were a sort of military establishment; so many advanced posts 
in the career of her dominion. A governor from Borne ruled the new colony 
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inih absolute sway, and often with unbounded rapacity. In Cicily, in Gbul, 
in Spain, and in Asia, the power of Rome prevailed, not nominally only, but 
really and effectually. Those who immediately exercised it were Roman; 
the tone and tendency of its administration, Roman. Rome herself con- 
tinued to be the heart and centre of the great system which she had estab- 
lished. Extortion and rapacity, finding a wide and often rich field of action 
in the provinces, looked nevertheless to the banks of the Tiber, as the scene in 
which their ill-gotten treasures should be displayed ; or, if a spirit of more 
honest acquisition prevailed, the object, nevertheless, was ultimate enjoyment 
in Rome itself. If our own history and our own times did not sufficiently ex- 
pose the inherent and incurable evils of provincial government^ we might see 
them portrayed, to our amazement, in the desolated and ruined provinces of 
the Roman empire. We might hear them, in a voice that terrifies us, in 
those strains of complaint and accusation, which the advocates of the provin- 
ces poured forth in the Roman Forum: — "Quas res luxuries in flagitiia^ 
crudelitas in suppliciis, avaritia in rapinis, superbia in contumeliis, efficere 
potuisset, eas omnes sese pertuhsse." 

As was to be expected, the Roman provinces partook of the fortunes, aa 
well as of the sentiments and general character, of the seat of empire. They 
Uved together with her, they flourished with her, and fell with her. The 
branches were lopped away even before the vast and venerable trunk itself 
fell prostrate to the earth. Nothing had proceeded fi*om her which could sup- 
port itself, and bear up the name of its origin, when her own sustaining arm 
should bo enfeebled or withdrawn. It was not given to Rome to see, either 
at her zenith or in her decline, a child of her own, distant, indeed, and inde- 
pendent of her control, yet speaking her language and inheriting her blood, 
springing forward to a competition with her own power, and a comparison 
with her own great renown. She saw not a vast region of the earth peopled 
from her stock, full of states and political communities, improving upon the 
models of her institutions, and breathing in fuller measure the spirit which 
she had breathed in the best periods of her existence; enjoying and extend- 
ing her arts and her literature; rising rapidly from political childhood to 
manly strength and independence ; her offspring, yet now her equal ; uncon- 
nected with the causes which might affect the duration of her own power and 
greatness ; of common origin, but not hnked to a common fate ; giving ample 
pledge, that her name should not be forgotten; that her language should 
not cease to be used among men ; that whatsoever she had done for human 
knowledge and human happiness should be treasured up and preserved ; that 
the record of her existence and her achievements should not be obscured, al- 
though, in the inscrutable purposes of Providence, it might be her destiny to 
fall from opulence and splendor; although the time might come when dark- 
ness should settle on all her hills; when foreign or domestic violence should 
overturn her altars and her temples; when ignorance and despotism should 
fill the places where Laws, and Arts, and Liberty had flourished; when the 
feet of barbarism should trample on the tombs of her consuls, and the walls 
of her senate-house and forum echo only to the voice of savage triumph. 
She saw not this glorious vision, to inspire and fortify her against the possible 
decay or downfall of her power. Happy are they who in our day may be- 
hold it, if they shall contemplate it with the sentiments which it ought to 
inspire! 

The New England colonies differ quite as widely from the Asiatic establish- 
ments of the modem European nations^ as from the models of the ancient 
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states. The sole objects of those establishments was origisally trade ; al- 
though vre hme seen, in one of them, the anomaly of a mere trading com- 
pany attaining a pohtical character, disbursing revenues, and maintaining 
armies and fortressefi^ until it has extended its control over seventy millions 
of people. Differing from these, and still more irom the New England and 
North American cok>nieB, are the European settlements in the West India 
Islands. It is not strange that, when men^s minds were turned to the settle- 
ment of America, di£Kerent objects should be proposed by those who emi- 
grated to the different regions of so vast a country. Climate, soil and condi- 
tion were not all equally favorable to all pursuits. In the West Indies, the 
purpose of those who went thither was to engage in that species of agricul- 
mre, suited to the soil and climate, which seems to bear more resemblance to 
oommerce, than to the hard and plain tillage of New England. The great 
staples of these countries, being partly an agricultural and partly a manufac- 
tured product, and not being of the necessaries of life^ become the object of 
calculation, vtrith respect to a profitable investment of capital, like any other 
enterprise of trade or manufacture. The more especially, as, requiring, by 
necessity or habit, slave labor for their production, the capital necessary to ear- 
ly on the work of this production is very considerable. The West Indies are 
lesorted to, therefore, rather for the inv^ment of capital, than for the purpose 
of sustaining life by personal labor. Such as possess a consderable amount 
of capital, or such as choose to adventure in commercial speculations without 
capital, can abne be fitted to be emigrants to the islands. The agriculture of 
these r^ons, as before observed, is a sort of commerce ; and it is a species of 
empbyment in which labor se^ns to form an inconsiderable ingredient in the 
prcKluctive causes, since the portion of white labor is exceedingly small, and 
■lave labor is rather more like profit on stock or capital, than labor properly 
so called. The individual who undertakes an establishment of this kind, 
takes into the account the cost of the necessary number of slaves, in the same 
manner as he calculates the cost of the land. The uncertainty, too, of this 
iq)ecies of employment, affords another ground of resemblance to commerce. 
Although gainful on the whole, and in a series of years, it is often very dis- 
astrous for a single year, and, as the capital is not readily invested in other 
pursuits, bad crops or bad markets not only affect the profits, but the capita] 
Itself. Hence the sudden depressions which take place in the value of such 
estates. 

But the great and leading observation, relative to these establishments, re- 
mains to be made. It is^ that the owners ef the soil and of the capital sel- 
6om consider themselves at home iu the colony. A very great poilion of the 
soil itself is usually owned in the mother country; a still greater is mortgaged 
for capital obtained there; and, in general, those who are to derive an inter- 
est from the products look to the parent country as the place for enjoyment 
ef their wealth. The p(^uIation is therefore constantly fluctuating. Nobody 
tomes but to return. A constant succession of owners, agents and factors 
takes place. Whatsoever the soil, forced by the unmitigated toil of slavery^ 
can yield, is sent home to de&r&j rents, and interest, and agencies, or to give 
the means of Hving in a better society. In such a state, it is evident that no 
spirit of permanent improvement is hkely to spring up. Profits will not be 
invested with a distant view of be&^ting posterity. Beads and canals will 
hardly be built; schools will not be founded; colleges will not be endowed. 
There ¥rill be few fixtures in society; no principles of utility or of elc^anoe^ 
planted noWi with the hope of being devebped and expanded hereafter. 
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Profit, iijamediate profit, must be tlie principal active spring in the social sys- 
tem. There may be many particular exceptions to these general remarks, but 
the outline of the whole is such as is here drawn. 

Another most important consequence of such a state of things is, that no 
idea of independence of the parent country is Ukely to arise; unless, indeed, it 
should spring up in a form that would threaten universal desolation. The 
inhabitants have no strong attachment to the place which they inhabit. The 
hope of a great portion of them is to leave it ; and their great desire, to leave 
it soon. However useful they may be to the parent state, how much soev«p 
they may add to the conveniencies and luxuries of life, these colonies are not 
favored spots for the expansion of the human mind, for the progress of per- 
manent improvement, or for sowing the seeds of future independent empire. 

Different, indeed, most widely different, from all these instances of emigrar 
tion and ^antation, were the condition, the purposes, and the prospects of our 
fathers, when they established their infant colony upon this spot They came 
hither from a laiid to which they were never to return. Hither they had 
brought, and here they were to fix their hopes, their attachments, and theiv 
objects in life. Some natural tears they shed, as they left the pleasant abodee 
of their fathers, and some emotions they suppressed, when the white clifl^ 6i 
their native country, now seen for the last time, grew dim to their sight They 
were acting, however, on a resolution not to be daunted. With whatever 
stifled regrets, with whatever occasional hesitation, with whatever appalling 
apprehensions, which might sometimes arise with force to shake the firmest 
purpose, they had yet committed themselves to Heaven and the elements ; and 
a thousand leagues of water soon interposed to separate them for ever from ' 
the region which gave them birth. A new existence awaited them here ; and 
when they saw these shores, rough, cold, barbarous, and barren, as then they 
were, they beheld their country. That mixed and strong feeling, which we call 
love of country, and which is, in general, never extinguished in the heart (^ 
man, grasped and embraced its proper object here. Whatever constitutes coun- 
try, except the earth and the sun, all the moral causes of affectioi: and attach-* 
ment which operate upon the heart, they had brought with them to their new 
abode. Here were now their families and friends, their homes, and their 
property. Before they reached the shore, they had established the elements 
of a social system, and at a much earlier period had settled their forms of 
religious worship. At the moment of their landing, therefore, they possessed 
institutions of government, and institutions of religion; and friends and 
families, and social and religious institutions, framed by consent, founded on 
choice and preference, how nearly do these fill up our whole idea of country ! 
The morning that beamed on the first night of their repose saw the Pilgrimt 
already at home in their countiy. There were political institutions, and civil 
hberty, and religious worship. Poetry has fencied nothing, in the wanderings 
of heroes, so distinct and characteristic. Here was man, indeed, unprotect^ 
and unprovided for, on the shore of a rude and fearful wilderness; but it was 
pohtic, intelligent, and educated man. Every thing was civihzed but the 
physical world. Institutions, containing in substance all that ages had done 
for human government, were organized in a forest Cultivated mind was to 
act on uncultivated nature; and, more than all, a government and a countiy 
were to commence, with the very first foundations laid under the divine right 
of the Christian religion. Happy auspices of a hi^py futurity ! Who would 
wish that his country's existence had otherwise begun ? Who would desire 
the power of going back to the ages of fable 1 Who would wish for an 
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origin obscured in the darkness of antiquity ? Who would wish for otner 
emblazoning of his country's heraldry, or other ornaments of her genealogy, 
than to bo able to say, that her first existence was with intelligence, her first 
breath the inspiration of liberty, her first principle the truth of divine 
religion? 

Local attachments and sympathies would ere long spring up in the breasts 
of our ancestors, endearing to them the place of their refuge. Whatever 
natural objects are associated with interesting scenes and high efibrts obtain a 
hold on human feeling, and demand from the heart a sort of recognition and 
regard. This Rock soon became hallowed in the esteem of the Pilgrims, and 
these hills grateful to their sight. Neither they nor their children were again 
to till the soil of England, nor again to traverse the seas which surround her. 
But here was a new sea, now open to their enterprise, and a new soil, which 
had not failed to respond gratefully to their laborious industry, and which 
was already assuming a robe of verdure. Hardly had they provided shelter 
for the living, ere they were summoned to erect sepulchres for the dead. The 
gioond had become sacred, by inclosing the remains of some of their com- 
panions and connections. A parent, a child, a husband, or a wife, had gone 
the way of all flesh, and mingled with the dust of New England. We natu- 
rally look with strong emotions to the spot, though it be a wilderness, where 
the ashes of those we have loved repose. Where the heart has laid down 
what it loved most, there it is desirous of laying itsdf down. No sculptured 
marble, no enduring monument, no honorable inscription, no ever-burning 
taper that would drive away the darkness of the tomb, can soften our sense of 
the reality of death, and hallow to our feelings the ground which is to cover 
tuB, like the consciousness that we shall sleep, dust to dust^ with the objects of 
our affections. 

In a short time other causes sprung up to bind the Pilgrims with new cords 
to their chosen land. Children were bom, and the hopes of future genera- 
tions arose, in the spot of their new habitation. The second generation found 
this the land of their nativity, and saw that they were bound to its fortunes. 
They beheld their fathers' graves around them, and while they read the 
memorials of their toils and labors, they rejoiced in the inheritance which they 
found bequeathed to them. 

Under the influence of these causes^ it was to be expected that an interest 
and a feeling should arise here^ entirely different from the interest and feeling 
of mere Englishmen; and all the subsequent history of the colonies proves 
this to have actually and gradually taken place. With a general acknowledg- 
ment of the supremacy of the British crown, there was, from the first, a re- 
pugnance to an entire submission to the control of British legislation. The 
colonies stood upon their charters, which, as they contended, exempted them 
from the ordinary power of the British Parliament, and authorized them to 
conduct their own concerns by their own counsels. They utterly resisted the 
notion that they were to be ruled by the mere authority of the government 
at home, and would not endure even that their own charter govemments 
should be established on the other side of the Atlantic. It was not a con- 
trolling or protecting board in England, but a government of their own, and 
existing immediately within their limits, which could l^isfy their wishes. 
It was easy to foresee, what we know also to have happened, that the first 
great cause of collision and jealousy would be, under tne notion of political 
economy then and still prevalent in Europe, an attempt on the part of the 
mother oountiy to monopolize the trade of the colonies. Whoever has looked 
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deeply into the causes wluch produced our Reyohition, Iiad found, if I mistake 
not^ the original principal far back in this claino, on the part of England, to 
monopolize our trade, and a continued effort on the part of the colonies to 
resist or evade that monopoly; if, indeed, it be not still more just and philoso- 
phical to go farther back, and to consider it decided, that an independent 
government must arise here, the moment it was ascertained that an English 
colony, such as landed in this place, could sustain itself against the dangers 
which surrounded it, and, with other similar establishments, overspread the 
land with an English population. Accidental causes retarded at times, and 
at times accelerated the progress of the controverey. The colonies wanted 
strength and time to give it to them. They required measures of strong and 
palpable injustice, on the part of the mother country, to justify resistance; the 
early part of the late king's reign furnished them. They needed spirits of 
high order, of great daring, of long foresight^ and of commanding power, to 
seize the favonng occasion to strike a blow, which should sever, for all time^ 
the tie of colonifll dependence ; and these spirits were found, in all the extent 
which that or any crisis could demand, in Otis, Adams, Hancock, and the 
other immediate authors of our independence. 

Still, it is time that, for a century, causes had been in operation tending to 
prepare things for this great result In the year 1660, the English Act of 
Navigation was passed ; the first and grand object of which seems to have 
been to secure to England the whole trade with her plantations. It was pro- 
vided by that act that, none but English ships should transport American 
produce over the ocean, and that the principal articles of that produce should 
be allowed to be sold only in the markets of the mother country. Three 
years afterwards another law was passed, which enacted that such commodi- 
ties as the colonies might wish to purchase should be bought only in the 
markets of the mother coimtry. Severe rules were prescribed to enforce the 
provisions of these laws, and heavy penalties imposed on all who should 
violate them. In the subsequent years of the same reign, other statutes were 
enacted to re-enforce these statutes, and other rules prescribed to secure a com- 
pliance with these rules. In this manner was the trade to and from the 
colonies restricted, almost to the exclusive advantage of the parent country. 
But laws, which rendered the interest of a whole people subordinate to that 
of another people, were not likely to execute themselves; nor was it easy to 
find many on the spot, who could be depended upon for carrying them into 
execution. In fact, these laws were more or less evaded or resisted, in all the 
colonies. To enforce them was the constant endeavor of the government at 
home ; to prevent or elude their operation, the perpetual object here. " The 
laws of navigation," says a Uving British writer, " were nowhere so openly 
disobeyed and contenmed as in New England." " The people of Massachu- 
setts Bay," he adds, " were from the first disposed to act as if independent 
of the mother country ; and having a governor and magistrates of their own 
choice, it was difficult to enforce any r^ulation which came from the English 
Parliament, adverse to their interests." To provide more effectually for the 
execution of these laws, we know that courts of admiralty were afterwards 
established by the crown, with power to try revenue causes, as questions of 
admiralty, upon the construction given by the crown lawyera to an act of Par- 
liament; a great departure from the ordinary principles of English jurispru- 
dence, but which has been maintained, nevertheless, by the £)rce of habit 
and precedent, and is adopted in our own existing forms of government. 

^ There lie," says another English writer, whose connection with the Boail 
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of Trade has enabled him to ascertain many facts connected witli colonial 
history, "' There lie among the documents in the Board of Trade and State- 
paper office, the most satisfactory proofs, from the epoch of the English 
Ilevolution in 1688, throughout every reign, and during every administration, 
of the settled purpose of the colonies to acquire direct independence and 
positive sovereignty." Perhaps this may be stated somewhat too strongly ; 
but it cannot be denied that^ from the very nature of the establishments here, 
and from the general character of the measures respecting their concerns early 
adopted and steadily pursued by the £nglish government, a division of the 
empire was the natural and necessary result to which every thing tended. 

1 have dwelt on this topic, because it seems to me that the peculiar original 
character of the New England colonies, and certain causes coeval with their 
existence, have had a strong and decided influence on all their subsequent 
history, and especially on the great event of the Revolution. Whoever would 
'write our history, and would understand and explain early transactions, shoitld 
eomprehend the nature and force of the feeling which I have endeavored to 
describe. As a son, leaving the house of his father for his own, finds, by the 
order of nature, and the very law of his being, nearer and dearer objects 
around which his affections circle, while his attachment to the parental roof 
becomes moderated, by degrees, to a composed regard and an affectionate re- 
membrance ; so our ancestors, leaving their native land, not without some 
violence to the feelings of nature and affection, yet, in time, found here a new 
circle of engagements, interests and affections; a feeling, which more and 
more encroached upon the old, till an undivided sentiment /Aa^ this was their 
eoi^n^ry, occupied the heart; and patriotism, shutting out from its embraces 
the parent realm, became local to America. 

Some retrospect of the century which has now elapsed is among the duties 
of the occasion. It must, however, necessarily be imperfect, to be compressed 
within the limits of a single discourse. I shall content myself, therefore, with 
taking notice of a few of the leading and most important occurrences which 
have distinguished the period. 

When the first century closed, the progress of the country appeared to have 
been considerable ; notwithstanding tha^ in comparison with its subsequent 
advancement, it now seems otherwise. A broad and lasting foundation had 
been laid ; excellent institutions had been established; many of the prejudices 
of former times had been removed ; a m<H*e Hberal and catholic spirit on sub- 
jects of religious concern had begun to extend itself and many things con- 
spired to give promise of increasing future prosperity. Great men had arisen 
in public life, and the liberal professions. The MaUiers, father and son, were 
then sinking low in the western horizon ; Leverett, the learned, the accom- 
plished, the excellent Leverett^ was about to withdraw his brilliant and useful 
light. In Pemberton great hopes had been suddenly extinguished, but 
Prince and Colman were in our sky; and along the east had begun to flash 
the crepuscular light of a great luminary which was about to appear, and 
which was to stamp the age with his own name, as the age of Franklin. 

The bloody Indian wars, which harrassed the people for a part of the first 
century ; the restrictions on the trade of the colonies, added to the discourage- 
ments inherently belonging to all forms of colonial government; the distance 
from Europe, and the small hope of immediate profit to adventurers, are 
among the causes which had contributed to retard the prc^ess of population. 
Perhaps it may be added, also, that during the period of the civil wars in 
England, and iiie reign of Cromwell, many persons^ whose religious opinions 
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and religious temper mighty under oUier circumstances, have induced them to 
join the New England colonists, found reasons to remain in Endaud; either 
on account of active occupation in the scenes which were passmg, or of an 
anticipation of the enjoyment, in their own country, of a form of government^ 
civil and rehgious^ accommodated to their views and principles. The violent 
measures, too, pursued against the colonies in the reign of Charles the Second, 
the mockery of a trial, and the forfeiture of the charters, were serious evils. 
And during the open violence of the short reign of James the Second, and 
the tyranny of Andres, as the venerable historian of Connecticnt observes, 
^ All the motives to great actions, to industry, economy, enterprise, wealth, 
and population, were in a manner annihilated. A general inactivity and lai^ 
guishment pervaded the public body. liberty, property, and every thing 
which ought to be dear to men, every day grew more and more insecure." 

With the Revolution in England, a better prospect had opened on this 
country, as well as on that The joy had been as great at that event, and 
hi more universal, in New England than in Old England. A new charter 
had been granted to Massachusetts, which, although it did not confirm to her 
inhabitants all their former privileges, yet relieved them from great evils and 
embarrassments, and promised future security. More than all, perhaps, the 
Revolution in England had done good to the general cause of Hberty and 
justice. A blow had been struck in favor of the rights and liberties, not of 
England alone, but of descendants and kinsmen of England all over the world. 
Great political truths had been established. The champions of liberty had 
been successful in a fearful and perilous conflict Somers, and Cavendish, and 
Jeky], and Howard, had triumphed in one of the most noble causes ever un- 
dertaken by men. A revolution had been made upon principle. A monarch 
had been dethroned for violating the original compact between king and peo- 
ple. The rights of the people to partake in the government, and to limit 
the monarch by fundamental rules of government, had been maintained; and 
however unjust the government of England might afterwards be towards 
other governments or towards her colonies, she had ceased to be governed her- 
self by the arbitrary maxims of the Stuarts. 

New England had submitted to the violence of James the Second not long- 
er than Old England. Not only was it reserved to Massachusetts, that on her 
soil should be acted the first scene of that great revolutionary drama, which 
was to take place near a century afterwards, but the Eu^ish Revolution itself, 
as far as the colonies were concerned, commenced in Boston. The seizure 
and imprisonment of Andros, in April, 1689, were acts of direct and forcible 
resistance to the authority of James the Second. The pulse of liberty beat 
as high in the extremities as at the heart The vigorous feeling of the colony 
burst out before it was known how the parent country would finally conduct 
herself. The king's representative, Sir Edmund Andros, was a prisoner in 
the castle at Boston, before it was or could be known that the king himself 
had ceased to exercise his full dominion on the English throne. 

Before it was known here^ whether the invasion of the Prince of Orange 
would or could prove successful ; as soon only as it was known that it had 
been undertaken, the people of Massachusetts, at the imminent hazards of 
their hves and fortunes, had accomplished the revolution as far as respected 
themselves. It is probable, that, reasoning on general principles, and the 
known attachment of the English people to their constitution and liberties^ 
and their deep and fixed dislike of the king's religion and politics, the peopto 
€i New England expected a catastrophe £Eital to the power of the reigning 
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Piince. Tety it was not either certain enough, or near enough, to come to 
their aid against the authority of the crown, in that crisis which had arrived, 
and in which they trusted to put themselves, relying on God, and their own 
courage. There were spirits in Massachusetts, congenial with the spirits of the 
distinguished friends of the revolution in England. There were those, who 
were fit to associate with the boldest asseiters of civil liberty ; and Mather 
himself, then in England, was not unworthy to be ranked with those sons of 
the church, whose firmness and spirit in resisting kingly encroachment in re- 
ligion, entitled them to the gratitude of their own and succeeding ages. 

The second century opened upon New England under circumstances which 
evinced that much had already been accomplished, and that still better pros- 
pects, and brighter hopes, were before her. She had laid, deep and strong, 
the foundations of her society. Her religious principles were firm, and her 
moral habits exemplary. Her public schools had begun to difiiuse widely the 
elements of knowledge ; and the College, under the excellent and acceptable 
administration of Leverett, had been raised to a high degree of credit and 
usefulness. 

The conunercial character of the country, notwithstanding all discourage- 
ment, had begun to display itself and Jive hundred vessels, then belonging to 
Massachusetts, placed her in relation to commerce, thus early, at the head of 
the colonies. An author who vnx>te very near the close of the fii"st century 
says; "New England is almost deserving that noble name, so mightily hath 
it increased; and from a small settlement, at first, is now become a yerjpojpu- 
lotis and flourishing goviemment The capital city, Boston, is a place of 
great wealth and trade; and by much the largest of any in the English em- 
pire of America; and not exceeded but by few cities, perhaps two or three, 
m all the American world." 

But, if our ancestors at the close of the first century, could look back with 
joy, and even admiration at the progress of the country ; what emotions must 
we not feel, when, from the point in which we stand, we look back and run 
along the events of the century which has now closed ? The country, which 
then, as we have seen was thought deseiTing. of a " noble name ;" which then 
had " mightily increased," and become " very populous;" what was it, in com- 
parison vrith what our eyes behold it ? At that period, a very great propor- 
tion of its inhabitants hved in the eastern section of Massachusetts proper, and 
in this colony. In Connecticut, there were towns along the coast^ some of 
them respectable, but in the interior, all was a wilderness beyond Hartford. — 
On Connecticut river, settlements had proceeded as far up as Deerfield, and 
Fort Dummer had been built, near where is now the south Une of New Hamp- 
shire. In New Hampshire, no settlement was then begun thirty miles from the 
mouth of Piscataqua river, and, in what is now Maine, the inhabitants were 
confined to the coast The aggregate of the whole population of New Eng- 
land did not exceed one hundred and sixty thousand. Its present amount is 
probably one nullion seven hundred thousand. Instead of being confined to 
its former limits, her population has rolled backward and filled up the spaces 
included within her actual local boundaries. Not this only, but it has over- 
flowed those boundaries, and the waves of emigi'ation have pressed further and 
further toward the west. The Alleghany has not checked it ; the banks of 
the Ohio have been covered with it. New England farms, houses, villages^ 
and churches spread over, and adorn the immense extent from the Ohio to 
Lake Erie; and stretch along, from the Alleghany onwards, beyond the 
MiamiS) and toward the Falls of St Anthony. Two thousand noiles west- 
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ward fix>in the rock where their fathers landed, may now be found the sons of 
the Pilgrims; cultivating smiling fields, rearing towns and villages, and cher- 
ishing, we trust, the patrimonial blessings of wise institutions, of liberty and 
religion. The world has seen nothing like this. Kegions large enough to 
be empires, and which, half a century ago, were known only as remote and 
unexplored wildernesses, are now teeming with population, and prosperous in 
all the great concerns of life ; in good governments, the means of subsistence, 
and social happiness, It may be safely asserted, that there are now more than 
a million of people, descendants of New England ancestry, living free and 
happy, in regions, which hardily sixty years ago were tracts of unpenetrated 
forest Nor do rivers, or mountains, or seas resist the progress of industry and 
enterprise. Ere long, the sons of the Pilgrims will be on the shores of the 
Pacific. The imagination hardily keeps up with the progress of population, 
improvement, and civilization. 

It is now five and forty years, since the growth and rising glory of Ameri- 
ca were portrayed in the English parliament, with inimitable beauty, by the 
most consunmiate orator of modem times. Going back somewhat more than 
half a century, and describing our progress as foreseen from that point, by his 
amiable friend Lord Bathurst, then living, he spoke of the wonderful progress 
which America had made during the period of a single human life. There 
is no American heart, I imagine, that does not glow, both with conscious 
patriotic pride, and admiration for one of the happiest efibrts of eloquence, so 
often as the vision, of ^ that httle speck, scarce visible in the mass of national 
interest, a small seminal principle, I'ather than a formed body," and the pro- 
gress of its astonishing developement and growth, are recalled to the recollec- 
tion. But a stronger feeling might be produced, if we were able to take up 
this prophetic description where he left it; and placing ourselves at the point 
pf time in which he was speaking, to set forth with equal felicity the subse- 
quent progress of the country. There is yet among the living a most distin- 
guished and venerable name, a descendant of the Pilgrims; one who has been 
attended through life by a great and fortunate genius; a man illustrious by 
his own great merits, and favored of Heaven in the long continuation of his 
years. The time when the English orator was thus speaking of America, 
preceded, by a few days, the actual opening of the revolutionary drama at 
Lexington. He to whom I have alluded, then at the age of forty, was^ among 
the most zealous and able defenders of the violated rights of his country. — 
He seemed already to have filled a full measure of public service, and attain- 
ed an honorable fame. The moment was full of difficulty and danger, and 
big with events of immeasurable importance. The country was on the very 
brink of a civil war, of which no man could foretell the duration or the re- 
sult. Something more than a courageous hope, or characteristic ardor, would 
have been necessary to impress the glorious prospect on his belief, if, at that 
moment, before the sound of the first shock of actual war had reached his 
ears, some attendant spirit had opened to him the vision of the future ; if it 
had said to him, *• The blow is struck, and America is severed from England 
forever !" if it had informed him, that he himself, the next annual revolution 
of the sun, should put his own hand to the great instrument of Independence, 
and write his name where all nations should behold it, and all time i^ould not 
efface it ; that ere long he himself should maintain the interest and represent 
the sovereignty of his new-bom country, in the proudest courts of Europe; 
that he should one day exercise her supreme magistracy ; that he should yet 
live to behold ten millions of fellow citizens paying him the homage of their 
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deepest ffratitiide and kindest affiBCtione; that he should see distmguished tal- 
ent and high pahlio trust resting where his name rested; and that he should 
even see with hk own undoudM eyes, the dose of the second century of New 
En^and, who had hegnn life almost with its commencement) and lived through 
nearly half the whole histoiy of his country ; and that on the morning of this 
auopicious day, he should be found in the political councils of his native states 
revising by the Ught of en>erience, that system of govemment, which for^ 
years Mfore he h^ aansted to frame and establish; and great and happy as 
be should thai behdd his country, there should be nothing in prospect to 
doud the soene^ nothing to check the ardor of that confident and patriotic 
hope^ which should glow in his bosom to the end of his long protracted and 
happy life. 

it would &r exceed the limits of this diseomne, even to mention the princi- 
pal events even in the civil and political histoiy of New England during the 
centuiy ; the more so^ as for the last half of the period, that history has been 
most happily, closely interwoven with the general history of the United States. 
New England bore an honcnnble part in the wars which took place between 
England and France. The capture of Louisburg gave her a character for 
mihtaiy achievement; and in the war which taminated with the peace of 
1768, her exertions on the frontiers were of most essential service as well to 
the mother country as to aQ the colonies. 

In New England the war of the revolution commenced. I address those 
who ranember the memorable 19th of April, 1785; who shortly after saw 
the burning spires of Charlestown; who beheld the deeds of Prescott, and 
heard the voice of Putnam, amidst the stonn of war, and saw the generons 
Warren fall, the first distinguished victim in the cause of liberty. It would 
be superfluous to say, that no portion of the country did more dian the states 
of New England, to bring the revolutionary struggle to a successful issue. — 
It is scaroofy less to her a:edit, that she saw early the necessity of a closer 
union of the states, and gave an efficient and indispensable aid to the estab- 
lishment and organization of the federal government 

Perhaps we might safely say, that a new spirit, and a new excitement be- 
gan to exist here, about the middle of the last century. To whatever causes 
It may be imputed, there seems then to have comm^iced a more rapid im- 
provement The colonies had attracted more of the attention of the mother 
country, and some renown in arms had been acquired* Lord Chatham was 
the first English minister who attached high importance to these possessions 
of the crown, and who foresaw anything of their mture growth and extension. 
His opinion was, that the great rival of England was cmefly to be feared as a 
maritune and commercial power, and to drive her out of North America, and 
deprive her of her West uidia possessioDe was a leading object in his policy. 
He dwelt often on the fiAheries, as nurseries of British seamen, and the colo- 
nial trade, as frimishing them employment The war, conducted by him with 
v^r, taminated in a peace, by which Canada was ceded to England. The 
eroct of this was immediately visible in the New England colonies; for the 
fear of Indian hostilities on we frontiers being now happily removed, settle- 
ments went on with an activity before that time altogether unprecedented, and 
public affiiirs wore a new and encouraging aspect Shortly after this fortu- 
nate termination of ^e French war, the interesting topics connected with the 
taacation of America by the British Parliament b^m to be discussed, and the 
attention and all the iGicukieB of the people drawn towards them. There is 
peihaps no potiioa of oar histoiy more rail of intenat than the period fix>m 
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1760 to the actual commencement of the war. The progress of opinion, in 
this period, though less known, is not less important^ than the progress of arms 
afterwards. Nothing deserves more consideration than those events and dis- 
cussions which affected the public sentiment, and settled the revolution in 
men*s minds, before hostilities openly broke out 

Internal improvement followed the establishment, and prosperous com- 
mencement, of the present government More has been done for roads, 
canals, and other public works, within the last thirty years, than in all our 
former history. In the first of these particulars, few countries excel the New 
England States. The astonishing increase of the navigation and trade is 
known to every one, and now belongs to the history of our national wealth. 

We may flatter ourselves, too, that literature and taste have not been 
stationary, and that some advancement has been made in the elegant, as well 
as in the useful arts. 

The nature and constitution of society and government in this country are 
interesting topics, to which I would devote what remains of the time allowed 
to this occasion. Of our system of government the first thing to be said is, 
that it is really and practically a free system. It originates entirely 'with the 
people, and rests on no other foundation than their assent To judge of its 
actual operation, it is not enough to look merely at the form of its construc- 
tion. The practical character of government depends often on a variety of 
considerations, besides the abstract frame of its constitutional organization. 
Among these are the condition and tenure of property; the laws r^ulating 
its alienation and descent; the presence or absence of a military power; an 
armed or unarmed yeomanry; the spirit of the age, and the d^ee of general 
intelligence. In these respects it cannot be denied that the circumstances of 
this country are most favorable to the hope of maintaining the government 
of a great nation on principles entirely popular. In the absence of military 
power, the nature of government must essentiaUy depend on the manner in 
which property is holden and distributed. There is a natural influence be- 
longing to property, whether it exists in many hands or few; and it is on the 
right of property that both despotism and unrestrained popular violence or- 
dinarily commence their attacks. Our ancestors began their system of gov- 
ernment here under a condition of comparative equality in regard to wealth, 
and their early laws were of a nature to favor and continue this equality. 

A republican form of government rests not more on political constitutions^ 
than on those laws which regulate the descent and transmission of property. 
Governments hke ours could not have been maintained, where property was 
holden according to the principles of the feudal system ; nor, on the other 
hand, could the feudal constitution possibly exist with us. Our New England 
ancestors brought hither no great capitals from Europe; and if they had, 
there was nothing productive in which they could have been invested. They 
left behind them the whole feudal policy of the other continent They broke 
away at once from the system of mDitary service established in the Dark 
Ages, and which continues, down even to the present time, more or less to 
affect the condition of property all over Europe. They came to a new country. 
There were, as yet, no lands yielding rent, and no tenants rendering service. 
The whole soil was unreclaimed from barbarism. They were themselves^ 
either from their original condition, or from the necessity of their common in- 
terest, nearly on a general level in respect to property. Their situation de- 
manded a parcelling out and division of the lands, and it may be fairly said 
that this neoeasary act fixed ^futw$ frauM and form of their govemmemL 
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The character of their political institutions was determined by the fundamen- 
tal laws respecting property. The laws of primogeniture, at first limited and 
curtailed, was afterwards abolished. The property was all freehold. The en- 
tailment of estates, long trusts, and the other processes for fettering and t^ing 
up inheritances, were not applicable to the condition of society, and seldom 
made use of. On the contrary, alienation of the land was every way facilita- 
ted, even to the subjecting of it to every species of debt The establishment 
of public registries, and the simplicity of our forms of conveyance, have 
greatly facilitated the change of real estate from one proprietor to another. 
The consequence of all these causes has been, a great subdivision of the soil, 
and a great equality of condition ; the true basis, most certainly, of a popular 
government ** If the people," says Harrington, " hold three parts in four of 
the territory, it is plain there can neither be any single person nor nobility 
able to dispute the government with them; in this case, therefore, except 
force be interposed^ they govern themselves.^- 

The history of other nations may teach us how favorable to public liberty 
are the division of the soil into small freeholds, and a system of laws, of 
which the tendency is, without violence or injustice, to produce and to pre- 
serve a degree of equality of property. It has been estimated, if I mistake 
not, that about the time of Henry the Seventh four-fifths of the land in 
England was holden by the great barons and ecclesiastics. The effects of a 
growing commerce soon afterwards began to break in on this state of things^ 
and before the Revolution, in 1688, a vast change had been wrought It 
may be thought probable that, for the last half century, the process of sub- 
division in England has been retarded, if not reversed ; that the great weight 
of taxation has compelled many of the lesser freeholders to dispose of their 
estates, and to seek employment in the army and navy, in the professions of 
civil life, in commerce, or in the colonies. The effect of this on the British 
constitution cannot but be most unfavorable. A few large estates grow larger; 
but the number of those who have no estates also increases; and there may 
be danger, lest the inequality of property become so great, that those who 
possess it may be dispossessed by force ; in other words, that the government 
may be overturned. 

A most interesting experiment of the effect of a subdi\i8ion of property on 
government is now makmg in France. It is understood, that the law regu- 
lating the transmission of property in that country, now divides it, real and 
personal, among all the children equally, both sons and daughters; and that 
there is, also, a very great restraint on the power of making dispositions of 
property "by will. It has been supposed, that the effects of this might proba- 
bly be, in time, to break up the soil into such iSmall subdivisions, that the pro- 
prietors would be too poor to resist the encroachments of executive power. I 
think far otherwise. What is lost in individual wealth will be more than 
ffained in numbers, in intelligence, and in a sympathy of sentiment. If, in- 
deed, only one or a few landholders were to resist the crown, like the barons 
of England, they musi^ of course, be great and powerful landholders, with 
multitudes of retainers, to promise success. But if the proprietors of a given 
extent of territory are summoned to resistance, there is no reason to believe 
that such resistance would be less forcible, or less successful, because the num- 
ber of such proprietors happened to be great Each would perceive his own 
importance, and his own interest, and would feel that natural elevation of 
character which the consciousness of property inspires. A common senti- 
ment would unite aU, and numbers would not only add strength, but excite 
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enthusiasm. It is trae, that France possesses a vast military force, under the 
direction of an heriditary executive government; and military power, it is pos- 
sible, may overthrow any government It is in vain, however, in this period 
of the world, to look for security against military power to the arm of the 
great landholders. That notion is derived from a state of things long since 
past ; a state in which a feudal baron, with his retainers, might stand against 
the sovereign and his retainers, himself but the greatest baron. But at pres- 
ent, what could the richest landholder do, against one regiment of disciplined 
troops ? Other securities, therefore, against the prevalence of military power 
must be provided. Happily for us, we are not so situated as that any purpose 
of national defence requires, ordinarily and constantly, such a mihtary force as 
might seriously endanger our liberties. 

In respect, however, to the recent law of suxjcession in France, to which I 
have alluded, I would, presumptiously perhaps, hazard a conjecture, that, if 
the government do not change the law, the law in half a century will change 
the government; and that this change will be, not in favor of the power of 
the crown, as some European writers have supposed, but against it. Those 
writers only reason upon what they think coiTect general principles, in relation 
to this subject. They acknowledge a want of experience. Here we have had 
that experience ; and we know that a multitude of small proprietors, acting 
with intelligence, and that enthusiasm which a common cause inspires, con- 
stitute not only a formidable, but an invincible power. 

The true principle of a free and popular government would seem to be, so 
to construct it as to give to all, or at least to a very great majority, an interest 
in its preservation ; to found it, as other things are founded, on men's interest. 
The stabihty of government demands that those who desire its continuance 
should be more powerful than those who desire its dissolution. This power, 
of course, is not always to be measured by mere numbers. Education, wealth, 
talents, are all parts and elements of the general aggregate of power ; but 
numbers, nevertheless, constitute ordinarily the most impoitant consideration, 
unless, indeed, there be a military force in the hands of tlie few, by which they 
can control the many. In this country we have actuaUy existing systems of 
government, in the maintenance of which, it should seem, a great majority, 
both in numbers and in other means of power and influence, must see their 
interest But this state of things is not brought about solely by writtten po- 
htical constitutions, or the mere manner of oiganizing the government ; but 
also by the laws which regulate the descent and transmission of property. 
The freest government, if it could exists would not be long acceptable, if the 
tendency of the laws were to create a rapid accumulation of property in few 
hands, and to render the great mass of the population dependent and penni- 
less. In such a case, the popular power would be Hkely to break in upon the 
rights of property, or else the influence of property to limit and control the 
exercise of popular power. Universal suffrage, for example, could not long 
exist in a community where there was great inequaUty of property. The 
holders of estates would be obhged, in such case, in some way to restrain the 
right of suffrage, or else such right of suffrage would, before long, divide the 
property. In the nature of things, those who have not property, and see their 
neighbors possess much more than they think them to need, cannot be favora- 
ble to laws made for the protection of property. When this class becomes 
numerous, it grows clamorous. It looks on property as its prey and plunder, 
and is naturally ready, at all times, for violence and revolution. 

It would seem, then, to be the part of political wisdom to found government 
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on property; and to establkh such distribution of property, by the laws which 
regulate its traqsmission and alienation, as to interest the great majority of so- 
ciety in the support of the government This is, I imagine, the true theory 
and the actual practice of our repubUcan institutions. With property diirided 
as we have it, no other government than that of a republic could be maintained 
even were we foolish enough to desire it. There is reason, therefore, to ex- 
pect a long continuance of our system. Party and passion, doubtless, may 
prevail at times, and much temporary miscluef be done. £ven modes and 
forms may be changed, and perhaps for the worse. But a great revolution in 
r^rd to property must take place, before our governments can be moved 
from their republican basis, unless they be violently struck off by military 
power. The people possess the property, more emphatically than it could 
ever be said of die people of any other country, and they can have no 
interest to overturn a government which protects that property by equal 
laws. 

Let it not be supposed, that this state of things possesses too strong ten- 
dencies towards the production of a dead and uninteresting level in society. 
Such tendencies are sufficiently counteracted by the infinite diversities in the 
characters and fortunes of individuals. Talent, activity, industry, and en- 
terprise tend at all times to produce inequality and distinction ; and there is 
room still for the accumulation of wealth, with its great advantages, to all rea- 
sonable and useful extent It has been often urged against the state of socie- 
ty in America, that it furnishes no class of fortune and leisure. This may be 
partly true, but it is not entirely so, and the evil, if it be one, would i^ect 
rather the progress of taste and Hterature, than the general prosperity of the 
people. But the promotion of taste and hterature cannot be primary objects 
of political institutions; and if they could, it might be doubted whether, in 
the long course of things, as much is not gained by a wide difiiision of gen- 
eral knowledge, as is lost by diminishing the number of those who are ena- 
bled by fortune and leisure to devote themselves exclusively to scientific and 
literary pursuits. However this may be, it is to be considered that it is the 
spirit of our system to be equal and general, and if there be particular disad- 
vantages incident to this, they are far more than counterbalanced by the ben- 
efits which weigh against them. The important concerns of society are gen- 
erally conducted, in all countries, by the men of business and practical ability; 
and even in matters of taste and hterature, the advantages of mere leisure are 
liable to be overrated. If there exist adequate means of education and a love 
of letters be excited, that love will find a way to the object of its desire, through 
the crowd and pressure of the most busy society. 

Connected with this division of property, and the consequent participation 
of the great mass of people in its possession and enjoyments, is the system of 
representation, which is admirably accommodated to our condition, better un- 
derstood among us, and more fEuniharly and extensively practiced, in the high- 
er and in the lower departments of government^ than it has been by any other 
people. Great facihty has been given to this in Kew England by the early 
division of the country into townships or small districts, in which all concerns 
of local poUce are regulated, and in which representatives to the legislature are 
elected. Nothing can exceed the utility of these little bodies. They are so 
many councils or parhaments, in which common interests are discussed, and 
useful knowledge acquired and communicated. 

The division of governments into departments, and the division, again, of 
the legislative dep^tment into two chamb^ aie essential proviaons in our 
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flystem. This last) althougH not new in itself, yet seems to be new in its ap- 
plication to govemments wholly popular. The Grecian republics, it is plain, 
knew nothing of it; and in Rome, the check and balance of legislative power, 
such as it was, lay between the people and the senate. Indeed, few things 
are more difficult than to ascertain accurately the true nature and constmction 
of the Roman commonwealth. The relative power of the sena19^ and the 
people of the consuls and the tribunes, appears not to have been at all times 
the same, nor at any time accurately de&ied or strictly observed. Cicero, in- 
deed, describes to us an admirable arrangement of poUtical power, and a bal- 
ance of the constitution, in that beautiful passage, in which he compares the 
democracies of Greece with the Roman commtHiwealtL" " O morem precla- 
rum, disciphnamque, quam a majoribns accepimus, si quidem teneremus ! sed 
nescio quo pacto jam de manibus elabitur. !Nullam enim illi nostri sapientis- 
simi et sanctissimi viri vim concionis esse voluerunt, quae scisseret plebs, aut 
quae populus juberet; summota conscione, distributis partibus, tributim et 
centuriatim descriptis ordinibus, classibus, sstatibus, auditus auctoribus, re mul- 
tos dies promulgata et cognita, juberi vetarique voluerunt. Graecorum autem 
totae respublicae sedentis concionis temeritate administrantur." 

But at what time this wise system existed in this perfection at Rome, no 
proofe remain to show. Her constitution, originally framed for a monarchy, 
never seemed to be adjusted in its several parts after the expulsion of the 
kings. Liberty there was, but it was a disputatious, an uncertain, an ill-se- 
cured liberty. The patrician and plebian orders, instead of being matched 
and joined, each in its just place and proportion, to sustain the fabric of the 
state, were rather like hostile powers, in perpetual conflict With us, an at- 
tempt has been made, and so far not without success, to divide representation 
into chambers, and, by difference of age, character, qualification, or mode of 
election, to establish salutary checks, in govemments altogether elective. 

Having detained you so long with these observations, I must yet advert to 
another most interesting topic, — the Free Schools. Li this particular. New 
England may be allowed to claim, I think, a merit of a peculiar character, 
She early adopted, and has constantly maintained the principle, that it 'is the 
undoubted right and the bounden duty of government to provide for the in- 
struction of ail youth. That which is elsewhere left to chance or charity, we 
secure by law. For the purpose of public instruction, we hold every man 
subject to taxation in proportion to his property, and we look not to the quesr 
tion, whether he himself have, or have not, children to be benefitted by the 
education for which he pays. We regard it as a wise and hberal system of 
police, by which property, and Hfe, and the peace of society are secured. We 
seek to prevent in some measure the extension of the penal code, by inspiring 
a salutary and conservative principle of virtue and of knowledge in an early 
age. We strive to excite a feeling of respectabihty, and a sense of character, 
by enlarging the capacity and increasing the sphere of intellectual enjoyment 
By general instruction, we seek, as far possible, to purify the whole moral 
atmosphere; to keep good sentiments uppermost, and to turn the strong cur- 
rent of fi^Ung and opinion, as well as the censures of the law and the denun- 
ciations of religion, against immoraUty and crimen We hope for a security 
beyond the law, and above the law, in the prevalence of an enlightened and 
well-principled moral sentiment We hope to continue and prolong the time, 
when, in the villages and £Eimk-house8 of New England, there may be undis- 
turbed sleep within unbarred doors. And knowing that our government rests 
directly on the pubUc will, in order that we may preserve it, we endeavor to 
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give a safe and proper direction to ihat public will. We do not, indeed, ex- 
pect all men to be philosopliers or statesmen ; but we confidently trusty and 
our expectation of me duration of our pystem of government rests on that 
trust, that, by the diffusion of general knowledge and good and virtuous sen- 
timents, the political fabric may be secure, as well against open violence and 
overthrow; as against the slow, but sure, undermining of licentiousness. 

We know that, at the present time, an attempt is making in the English 
ParUament to provide by law for the education of the poor, and that a gen- 
tleman of distmguished character (Mr. Brougham) has taken the lead in pie- 
senting a plan to government for canying that purpose into effect. And yet, 
although the representatives of the three kingdoms hstened to him with as- 
tonishment as well as delight, we hear no principles with which we ourselves 
have not been famihar from youth ; we see nothing in the plan but an ap- 
proach towards that system which has been established in New England for 
more than a century and a half. It is said that in England not more than 
one child in fifteen possesses the means of being taught to read and write; 
in Wales, one in twenty ; in France, until lately, when some improvement was 
made, not more than one in thirty-five. Now, it is hardly too strong to say, 
that in New England every child possesses such means. It would be diffi- 
cult to find an instance to the contrary, unless where it should be owing to the 
n^ligence of the parent; and, in truth, the means are actually used and en- 
joyed by nearly every one. A youth of fifteen, of either sex, who cannot 
both read and write, is very seldom to be found. Who can make this com- 
parison, or contemplate this spectacle, without delight and a feeling of just 
pride ? Does any history show property more beneficently applied ? Did any 
government ever subject the property of those who have estates to a burden, 
K)r a purpose more favorable to the pooi^ or more useful to the whole com- 
munity ? 

A conviction of importance of public instruction was one of the earliest 
sentiments of our ancestors. No lawgiver of ancient or modem times has ex- 
pressed more just opinions, or adopted wiser measures, than the early records 
of the Colony of Plymouth show to have prevailed here. Assembled on this 
very spot, a hundred and fifty three years ago, the legislature of this Colony 
declared, " Forasmuch as the maintenance of good hterature doth much tend 
to the advancement of the weal and flourishing state of societies and repub- 
lics, this Court doth therefore order, that in whatever township in this goiem- 
ment, consisting of fifty families or upwards, any meet man shall be obtained 
to teach a grammar school, such township diall allow at least twelve pounds^ 
to be raised by rate on all the inhabitants." 

Having provided that all youth should be instracted in the elements of 
learning by the institution of free schools, our ancestors had yet another duty 
to perform. Men were to be educated for the professions and the public. 
For this purpose they founded the University, and with incredible zeal and 
perseverance they cherished and supported it, through all trials and discour- 
i^ements. On the subject of the University, it is not possible for a son of 
New England to think without pleasure, or to speak without emotion. Noth- 
ing confers more honor on the State where it it is established, or more utility 
<m the country at large. A respectable university is an establishment which 
must be the work of time. If pecuniary means were not wanting, no new 
institution could possess character and respectabihty at once. We owe deep 
obligation to our ancestors, who began, almost on the moment of their arrival 
the work of building up the institution. 
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Altbougli establiahed in a different government^ the Colony of Flymontli' 
manifested warm friendship for Harvard College^ At an early period, its! 
gove^-nment took measures to promote a general subscription throughout all 
the towns in tliis Colony, in aid of its small funds. Other colleges were sul^ 
eequently founded and endowed, in other places, as the ability of the peopW 
allowed; and we may flatter ourselves, that the means of education at present 
enjoyed in New England are not only adequate to the diflusion of the elo*' 
ments of knowledge among all classes, but sufficient also for respectable atr 
tainments in literature and the sciences. 

Lastly, our ancestors established their system of government on morality' 
and religioui^ sentiment. Moral habits, they believed, cannot safely be trusted 
on any other foundation than religious principle, nor any government be se- 
cui"e which is not supported by moral habits. Living under the heavenlv* 
light of revelation, they hoped to find all the social dispositions, all the duties 
which men owe to each other and to society, enforced and performed. What^ 
ever makes men good Christians, makes them good citizens. Our fath^^ 
came here to enjoy their rehgion free and unmolested; and, at the end of two' 
centuries, there is nothing upon which we can pronounce more confidently^ 
nothing of which we can express a more deep and earnest conviction, than or 
the inestimable importance of that religion to man, both in regard to this life 
and that which is to come. 

If the blessings of our political and social condition have not been too' 
highly estimated, we cannot well overrate the responsibility and duty which^ 
they impose upon us. We hold these institutions of government, religion, and 
learning, to be transmitted, as well as enjoyed. We are in the line of con- 
veyance, through which whatever has been obtained by the spirit and efforts' 
of our ancestors is to be communicated to our children. 

We are bound to maintain public Hberty, and, by the example of our own 
systems, to convince the worid that order and law, religion and morality, the^ 
rights of conscience, the rights of persons, and the rights of property, may all 
be preserved and secured, in the most perfect manner, by a government entire- 
ly and purely elective. If we fail in this, our disaster will be signal, and will 
furnish an argument, stronger than has yet been found, in support of those 
opinions which maintain that government can rest safely on nothing but pow- 
er and coercion. As far as experience may show errors in our establishmentai" 
we are bound to correct them; and if any practices exist contrary to the prin- 
ciples of justice and humanity within the reach of our laws or our influence^' 
we are inexcusable if we do not exert ourselves to restrain and abolish' 
them. 

I deem it my duty on this occasion to suggest, that the land is not ycl 
wholly free from the contamination of a traffic, at which every feeling of hu- 
manity must for ever revolt, — I mean the African slave-trade. At the mo- 
ment when God in his mercy has blessed the Christian world with a univw- 
sal peace, there is reason to fear, that, to the disgrace of the Christian name^ 
and character, new efforts are making for the extension of this trade by sutt^ 
jects and citizens of Christian states, in whose hearts there dwell no senti- 
ments of humanity or of justice, and over whom neither the fear of God nor 
the fear of man exercises a control. In the sight of our law, the African^ 
elikiVe^rade^isa pirate and a felon; and in the sight of Heaven, an ofiende^^^ 
fitf beyond the ordinary depth of human guih. There is no brighter page of , 
out history, than that which records the measures which have been adopted 
by the gorertiment at an early day, and at different times sinbe^ for the sup- 
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KflBion of this traffic ; and I would call on all the true •ons of New Etg- 
d to co-operate with the laws of maD, and the justice of Heaven. If there 
ik within the extent of our knowledge or influence, any participation in this 
traffic, let us pledge ourselves here, upon the rock of Plymouth, to extirpate 
a&d destroy it It is not fit that the land of the Pilgrims should bear the 
a|[i8me longe/. I hear the sound of the hammer, I see the smoke of the fur- 
naces where manacles and fetters are still forged for human limbs. I see the 
Yipages of those who by stealth and at midnight labor in this work of hell, 
foul and dark, as may become the artificers of such instruments of miaeiy 
and torture. Let that spot be purified, or let it cease to be of New England. 
Let it be purified, or let it be set aside from the Christian world ; let it be put 
out of the circle of human sympathies and human regards, and let civilised 
man henceforth have no communion with it 

I would invoke those who fill the seats of justice, and all who minister at 
heir altar, that they execute the wholesome and necessary severity of the law. 
I invoke the ministers of our religion, that they proclaim its denunciation of 
these crimes, and add the solemn sanctions to the authority of human laws. 
If the pulpit be silent, whenever, or wherever, there may be a sinner bloody 
irith this guilt, within the hearing of its voice, the pulpit is false to ita trust 
I call on the fair merchant, who have reaped his harv^ upon the aeas^ that 
lie assist in scourging from those seas the worst pirates which ever infeeted 
them. That ocean, which seems to wave with a gentle magnificence to waft 
i^e burden of an honest commerce, and to roll along its treasures with a con- 
pilous pride; that ocean, which hardy industry regards, even when the winds 
liave ruffled its surface, as a field of grateful toil, what is it to be the victim 
of this oppression, when he is l»x)ught to its shores, and looks forth upon it, 
fi>r the first time, from beneath chains^ and bleeding with stripes ? What is it 
to him, but a wide spread prospect of sufiering, anguish and death t Nor do 
the skies smile longer, nor is the air longer m^ant to him. The sun is cast 
4own from heaven. An inhuman and accursed traffic has cut him off in hk 
manhood, or in his youth, from every enjoyment belonging to his being, and ■ 
every blessing which his Creator intended for him. 

' The Christian conununities send forth their emissaries of religion and let- 
ters, who stop, here and there, along the coast of the vast continent of Africa, 
aiid with painful and tedious efiorts, make some almost imperceptible progress 
in the communication of knowledge, and in the general improvement of the 
natives who are immediately about them. Not thus slow and imperceptible 
18. the transmission of the vices and bad passions which the subjects c^ Chrift- 
tbin states carry to the land. The slave trade having touched the coast^ its 
ii^uence and its evils spread, like a pestilence, over the whole continent, mak- 
injg^ savage wars more savage, and more frequent, and adding new and fierce 
passions to the contests of barbarians. 

1 pursue this topic no further; except again to say, that all Christendom 
being now blessed with peace, is bound by everything which belongs to ita 
character, and to the character of the present age, to put a stop to this inhu- 
mkn and disgraceful traffic. 

' 'We are bound not only to maintain the general principles of public liberty, 
b&t to support also those existing forms of government, which have so well 
a^ured its enjoyment^ and so highly promoted the public prosperity. It i» 
■diw more than thirty yean that these states have been united under the 
F^iaral constitution, and whatever fortune may await. them hereafter, it is im 
poanMe that this period of their histoiy should not be regarded m distinguiih'* 
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ed by sigmJ proq>6ritj and sucoess. Thej must be sanguine, indeed, wko 
can hope for benefit from ehange. Whatever divisions of the pubhc judg- 
ment may have existed in relation to particular measures of the govemment| 
all must agree, one should think, in the opinion, that in its general course it 
has been eminently productive of public happiness. Its most ardent friends 
oould not well have hoped from it more than it has accomplished ; and those 
who disbelieved or doubted ought to feel less concern about predictions, which 
the event has not verified, than pleasure in the good which has been obtained. 
Whoever shall hereafter write this part of our history, although he may see 
occasional errors or defects, will be able to record no great failure in the ends 
and objects of government Still lefis will he be able to record any series of ■ 
lawless and despotic acts^ or any successful usurpation. His page will coiUaiji 
no exhibition of provinces depopulated, of civil authority habitually trampled 
down by military power, or of a community crushed by the burden of taxa- 
tion. He will speak, rather, of pubhc hberty protected, and public happiness 
advanced; of increased revenue, and population augmented beyond all ex* 
ample; of the growth of commerce, manufactures, and the arts; and of that 
happy condition, in which the restraint and coercion of government are al*. 
most invisible and imperceptible, and its influence felt only in the benefits 
which it confers. We can entertain no better wish for our country than that 
this government may be preserved ; nor have a clearer duty than to maintain 
and support it in the full exercise of all its just constitutional powers. 

The cause of science and hterature also imposes upon us an important and 
delicate trust The wealth and population of the country are now so far ad- 
vanced, as to authorize the expectation of a correct literature, and a well formed 
taste, as well as respectable progress in the abstruse sciences. The country has 
risen from a state of colonial dependency; it has established an independent 
government, and is now in the undisturbed enjoyment of peace and pohtical 
security. The elements of knowledge are universally diffused, and the readr 
ing portion of the community large. Let us hope that the present may be 
an auspicious era of Uterature. I^ almost on the day of their landing, our 
ancestors founded schools and endowed colleges, what obligations do not rest 
upon us, living under circumstances so much more favorable both for providing: 
and for using the means of education? Literature becomes free institutions.. 
It is the graceful ornament of civil Hberty, and a happy restraint on the asperi- 
ties, which political controversy sometimes occasions. Just taste is not only aa. 
embellishment of society, but it rises almost to the rank of the virtues, and 
diffuses positive good throughout the whole extent of its influence. There is 
a connexion between right feeling and right principles, and truth in taste is 
allied with truth in morality. With nothing in our past history to discourage 
us, and with something in our present condition and prospects to animate us, 
let us hope, that as it is our fortune to live in an age when we may behold a 
wonderful advancement of the country in all its other great interests, we may 
see also equal progress and success attend the cause of letters. 

Finally, let us not foi^et the religious character of our origin. Our fathers 
were brought hither by uieir high veneration for the Christian religion. They 
journeyed by the lights and labored in its hope. They sought to incorporate 
its principles with the elements of their society, and to diffuse its influence 
through all their institutions, civil, pohtical, or hterary. Let us cherish these 
sentiments, and extend this influence still more widely; in the full conviction, 
that that is the happiest society, which partakes in the highest degree of the 
mild and peaceable spirit of Christianity. 
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Tlie hoan of this day are rapidly flyibg, and this occasion will soon be p 
cd. Neither we nor our children can expect to behold its return. They are 
in the distant regions of futurity, they exist only in the all-creating power of 
God, who shall stand here, a hundred years hence, to trace, through us, their 
descent from the Pilgrims, and to survey, as we have now surveyed, the pro- 
gress of their country, during the lapse of a century. We would anticipate 
their concurrence with us in our sentiments of deep regard for our common 
ancestors. We would anticipate and partake the pleasure with which they 
will then recount the steps of New England's advancement On the morn- 
ing of that day, although it will not disturb us in our repose, the voice of ac- 
cnination and gratitude, commencing on the Rock of Plymouth, shall be 
transmitted through millions of the sons of the Pilgrims, till it lose itself in 
the murmurs of the Pacific seas. 

We would leave for the consideration of those who shall then occupy our 
{daces some proof that we hold the blessings transmitted from our fathers in 
just estimation; some proof of our attachment to the cause of good govern- 
ment, and of civil and religious liberty ; some proof of a sincere and ardent 
desire to promote everything which may enlarge the understandings and im- 
prove the hearts of men. And when from the long distance of an hundred 
years, they shall look back upon us, they shall know, at least, that wo possess- 
ed affections, which running backward, and warming with gratitude for what 
our ancestors have done for our happiness, run forward also to our posterity, 
md meet them with cordial salutation, ere yet they have arrived on the shore 
of being. 

Advance, then, ye future generations! We would hail you, as you rise in 
jeiir long succession, to fill the places which we now fill, and to taste the bless- 
BigB of existence^ where we are passing, and soon shall have passed, our own 
liunan duration. We bid you welcome to this pleasant land of the fathers. 
We bid you welcome to the healthful skies and the verdant fields of New 
England. We greet your accession to the great inheritance which we have 
enjoyed. We welcome you to the blessings of good government, and religioua 
liberty. We welcome you to the treasures of science, and the delights of 
lianiing. We welcome you to the transcendent sweets of domestic life, to the 
happiness of kindred, and parents, and children. We welcome you to the 
immeasurable blessings of rational existence, the immortal hope of Christianity 
mi the light of everksting truth I 
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This uncounted multitude before me and around me proves the feeliiw 
which the cause has excited. These thousands of human faces, glowing wim 
iBympathy and joy, and from the impulses of a common gratitude tumS pei«- 
erently to heaven in this spacious temple of the firmament, proclaim that the 
day, the place, and the purpose of our assembling have made a deep impies- 
sion on our hearts. 

I( indeed, there be any thing in local association fit to afiect the mind of 
man, we need not strive to repress the emotions which agitate us here. Wh 
are among the sepulchres of our fathers. We are on ground, distinguished bf 
their valor, their constancy, and the shedding of their blood. We are heiB% 
not to fix an uncertain date in our annals, nor so draw into notice an obscuBe 
and unknown spot If our humble purpose had never been conceived, if ws 
ourselves had never been bom, the l7th of June, 1775, would have been ft 
day on which aU subsequent history would have poured its light, and the emi* 
nence where we stand a point of attraction to the eyes of successive genera* 
lions. But we are Americans. We live in what may be called the early age 
of this great continent; and we know that our posterity, through all time, are 
here to enjoy and suffer the allotments of humanity. We see before us n 
probable train of great events; we know that our own fortunes have been hap- 
pily cast; and it is natural, therefore, that we should be moved by the ooBt 
templation of occurrences which have guided our destiny before many of m 
were bom, and settled the condition in which we should pass that portion of 
our existence which God allows to men on earth. 

We do not read even of the discovery of this continent, without feeling 
something of a personal interest in the event; without being reminded how 
much it has affected our own fortunes and our existence. It would be still 
more unnatural for us, therefore, than for others, to contemplate with unaffeo- 
ted minds that interesting, I may say that most touching and pathetic scene 
when the great discovei'er of America stood on the deck of his shattered 
bark, the shades of night falling on the sea, yet no man sleeping; tossed on 
the billows of an unknown ocean, yet Uie stronger billows of alternate h(^ 
and despair tossing his own troubled thoughts; extending forward his hiur- 
assed frame, straining westward his anxious and eager eyes, till Heaven at laat 
granted him a moment of rapture and ecstacy, in blessing his vision with the 
fiight of the unknown world. 
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Nearer to our times, more closely connected with our fates, and Hierefore 
rtill more interesting to our feelings and affectigns, is the settlement of our 
own country by colonists from England. We cherish every memorial of these 
worthy ancestors ; we celebrate their patience and fortitude ; we admire their 
daring enterprise ; we teach our children to venerate their piety ; and we are 
justly proud of being descended from men who have set the world an exam- 
ple of founding civil institutions on the great and united principles of human 
freedom and human knowledge. To us, their children, the story of their la- 
bors and sufferings can nev^r be without its interest. We shall not Btnnd nn- 
xnt^ved on the shore of Plymouth, while the sea continues to wash it ; nor will 
our brethren in another early and ancient Colony forget the place of its first 
eatablisbment, till their river shall cease to flow by it. No vigor of youth, no 
iJMtnrity of manhood, will lead the nation to forget the spots where its infan- 
cy was cradled and defended. 

But the great event in tne history of the continent, which we are now met 
here to commemorate, that prodigy of modem times, at once the wonder and 
the blessing of the world, is the American Revolution. In a day of extraor- 
^ary prosperity and happiness, of high national honor, distinction, and pow- 
4^f we are brought together, in this place, by our love of country, by our ad- 
miration of exalted character, by our gratitude for signal services and patri- 
'otic devotion. 

*Fhe Society whose organ I am was formed for the purpose of rearing some 
honorable and durable monument to the memory of the early friends of Am- 
«rican Independence. They have thought, that for this object no time could 
hd more propitious than the present prosperous and peaceful period ; that no 
place could claim preference over this memorable spot ; and that no day couM 
•be more auspicious to the undertaking, than the anniversary of the battle 
which was here fought. The foundation of that monument we have now 
laid. With solemnities suited to the occasion, with prayers to Almighty God 
for his blessing, and in the midst of this cloud of witnesses, we have begun 
the work. We trust it will be prosecuted, and that, springing from a broad 
^foundation, rising high in massive solidity and unadorned grandeur, it may 
remain as long as Heaven permits the work of man to last, a fit emblem, botn 
of the events in memory of which it is raised, and of the gratitude of those 
%ho have reared it. 

We know, indeed, that the record of illustrious actions is most safely depo- 
rfted in the universal remembrance of mankind. We know, that if we could 
eause this stracture to ascend, not only till it reached the skies, but till it 
Jyierced them, its broad surfaces could still contain but part of that which, in 
an age of knowledge, hath already been spread over the earth, and which his- 
^tory charges itself with making known to all future times. Wie know that 
tto inscription on entablatures less broad than the earth itself can cany infor- 
ination of the events we commemorate where it had not already gone; and 
tliat no structure, which shall not outlive the duration of letters and knowl- 
edge among men, can prolong the memorial. But our object is, by this edi- 
ftoe^ to show our own deep sense of the value and importance of the achieve- 
ments of ottr ancestors; and, by presenting this work of gratitude to the eye, 
to keep alive similar sentiments, and to foster a constant regard for the princi- 
jles of the Revolution. Human beings are composed, not of reason only, but 
•of imagination also, and sentiment; and that is neither wasted nor misapplied 
which is appropriated to the purpose of giving right direction to sentimentfl, 
and opening proper springs of feeling in the heart. Let it not be snppoeed 
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that our object is to pen>etuate national hostility, or even to cherish a mere 
military spirit It is higher, purer, nobler. We cons€lcrate our work to ihp 
spirit of national independence, and we wish that the light of peace may rest 
upon it for ever. We rear a memorial of our conviction of that unmeasured 
benefit which has been conferred on our own land, and of the happy influei^- 
ces which have been produced, by the same events, on the general interests 
of mankind. We come, as Americans, to mark a spot which must forever 
be dear to us and our posterity. We wish that wnosoever, in all coming 
time, rfiall turn his eye hither, may behold that the place is not undistin- 
guished where the first great battle of the Revolution was fought We wish 
that this structure may proclaim the m^nitude and importance of that event 
to every class and every age. We wish that infancy may learn the purpoi^e 
of its erection from maternal lips, and that weary and withered age may be- 
hold it, and be solaced by the recollections which it suggests. We wish thfit 
labor may look up here, and be proud, in the midst of its toil We wish that 
• in those days of disaster, which, as they come upon all nations, must be ex- 
pected to come upon us also, desponding patriotism may turn its eyes hithqr- 
ward, and be assured that the foundations of our national power are still strong. 
We wish that this column, rising toward heaven among the pointed sph:es <rf 
so many temples dedicated to God, may contribute also to produce, in tijl 
minds, a pious feeling of dependence and gratitude. We wish, finally, th^t 
the last object to the sight of him who leaves his native shore, and the firpi 
to gladden his who revisits it, may be something which shall remind him ojf 
the liberty and the glory of his country. Let it rise ! let it rise, till it meet 
the sun in his coming; let the earliest light of tbe morning gild it, and pa^ 
ing day linger and play on its summit 

We live m a most extraordinary age. Events so various and so importaQt 
that they might crowd and distinguiSi centuries, are, in our time^ compressed 
within the compass of a single life. When has it happened that history hi^ 
had so much to record, in the same term of years, as since the l7th of June, 
1775 ? Our own Revolution, which, under other circumstances, might itself 
have been expected to occasion a war of half a century, has been achieved; 
twenty-four sovereign and independent States erected ; and a general govern- 
ment estaWished over them, so safe, so wise, so free, so practical, that we might 
well wonder its establishment should have been accomplished so soon, were it 
not far greater the wonder that it should have been e^blished at all. Two 
or three millions of people have been augmented to twelve, the great forests 
of the West prostrated beneath the arm of successful industry, and the dwel- 
lers on the baiiks of the Ohio and the Mississippi become the fellow-citizens 
and neighbors of those who cultivate the hills of New England. We have 
a commerce, that leaves no sea unexplored ; navies, which take no law froQi 
superior force; revenues, adequate to all the exigencies of government, almost 
without taxation; and peace with all nations, founded on equal rights and 
mutual respect. , 

Europe, within the same period has been agitated by a mighty revolutioB, 
which, while it has been felt in the individual condition and happiness of al- 
most every man, has shaken to the centre her political fabric, and dasliejl 
against one another, thrones which had stood tranquil for ages. On this, our 
continent, our own example has been followed, and colonies have sprung up 
to be nations. Unaccustomed sounds of liberty and free government nave 
reached us from beyond the track of the sun ; and at this moment the domin- 
ion of European power in this continent, from tiie place where we stand to 
the south pole, is annihilated for ever. 
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In tlie mean time, both in Emx>pe and America, such has been the geneD|l 
progress of knowledge, such the improvement in legislation, in commerce, iii 
'fbe arts, in letters, and, above all, in Uberal ideas and the general spirit of tiM 
age, that the whole world seems changed. 

Yet, notwithstanding that this is but a faint abstract of the things whicb 
have happened since the day of the battle of Bunker Hill, we are but fif^ 
Vears removed from it ; and we now stand here to enjoy all the blessings c^ 
our own condition, and to look abroad on the brightened prospects of the 
world, while we still have among us some of those who were active agents in 
the scenes of 1776, and who are now here, from every quarter of New Eng- 
land, to visit once more, and under circumstances so affecting, I had almost 
said so overwhelming, this renowned theatre of their courage and patii- 
otism. 

Venerable men ! you have come down to us from a former generation. 
Heaven has bounteously lengthened out your lives, that you might behold this 
loyous day. You are now where you stood fifty years ago, this very hour, 
with your brothers and your neighbors, shoulder to shoulder, in the strife for 
your country. Behold how altered ! The same heavens are indeed over your 
iieads; the same ocean roUs at your feet; but all else how changed! You 
^^ear now no roar of hostile cannon, you see no mixed volumes of smoke and 
flame rising from burning Charlestown. The ground strewed with the dead 
and the dying ; the impetuous charge ; the steady and successful repulse ; the 
.loud call to repeated assault; the summoning of all that is manly to repeated 
resistance; a thousand bosoms freely and fearlessly bared in an instant to 
whatever of terror there may be in war and death ; — all these you have wit- 
nessed, but you witness them no more. All is peace. The heights of yon- 
der metropolis, its towers and roofs, which you then saw filled with wives and 
children and countrymen in distress and terror, and looking with unutterable 
emotions for the issue of the combat, have presented you to-day with the sight 
of its whole happy population, come out to welcome and greet you with a 
^universal jubilee. Yonder proud ships, by a felicity of position appropriate- 
ly lying at the foot of this mount, and seeming fondly to cling around it, are 
not means of annoyance to you, but your country's own means of distinction 
and defence. All is peace; and God has granted you this sight of your 
country's happiness, ere you slumber in the grave. He has allowed you to 
behold and to partake the reward of your patriotic toils; and he has allowed 
us, your sons and countrymen, to meet you here, and in the name of the pre^ 
0nt generation, in the name of your country, in the name of hberty, to 
thank you! 

But, alas ! you are not all here ! Time and the sword have thinned your 
ranks. Prescott, Putnam, Stark, Brooks, Read, Pomeroy, Bridge! our eyes 
seek for you in vain amid this broken band. You are gathered to your fath- 
ers, and live only to your country in her grateful remenmrance and your own 
bright example. But let us not too mucn grieve, that you have met the com- 
mon fate of men. You lived at least long enough to know that your work 
jhad been nobly and successfully accomplished. You lived to see your coxuh 
,try's indq)endence established, and to sheathe your swords from war. On the 
light of Liberty you saw arise the light of Peace, like 

^'another mom. 
Risen on mid-nooo." 



fSoA the sky on which you dosed ^our eyes was doudloni 
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But all I Him ! the first great martyr in this great cause ! Him I the pr^ 
mature victim of his own self-devoting heiirt ! Him ! the head of our civil 
councils, and the destined leader of our milit^ bands, whom nothing brought 
hither but the unquenchable fire of his own spirit I Him L (?ut oft* by Provi- 
dence in the hour of overwhelming anxiety and thick gloOm; falling ere he 
saw the star of his country rise; pouring out his generous blood, like water, 
before he knew whether it would fertilize a land of freedom or of bondage ! — 
how shall I struggle with the emotions that stifle the utterance of thy name ? 
Our poor work may perish; but thine shall endure! This monument may 
moulder away ; the solid ground it rests upon, may sink down to a level with 
the sea; but thy memory shall not fail! Wheresoever amoug men a heart 
shall be found that beats to the transport of patriotism and liberty, its aspira- 
tions shall be to claim kindred with thy spirit! 

But the scene amidst which we stand does not permit us to confine our 
thoughts or our sympathies to those fearless spirits who hazarded or los, their 
lives on this consecrated spot We have the happiness to rejoice here in the 
presence of a most worthy representation of the survivors of the whole Revo- 
lutionary army. 

Veterans ! you are the remnant of many a well-fought field. You bring 
with you marks of honor from Trenton and Monmouth, from Yorktown, 
Camden, Bennington, and Saratoga. Veterans of half a century ! when 
in your youthful days you put everything at hazard in your country's cause, 
good as that cause was, and sanguine as youth is, still your fondest hopes did 
not stretch onward to an hour hse this ! At a period to which you could not 
reasonably have expected to arrive, at a moment of national prosperity such 
as you could never have foreseen, you are now met here to enjoy the fellow- 
ship of old soldiers, and to receive the overflowing of a universal grati- 
tude. 

But your agitated countenances and your heaving breasts inform me that 
even this is not an unmixed joy. I perceive that a tumult of contending 
feelings rushes upon you. The images of the dead, as well as the persons of 
the living, present themselves before you. The scene overwhelms you, and I 
turn from it May the Father of all mercies smile upon your declining years, 
and bless them ! And when you shall here have exchanged your embraces, 
when you shall once more have pressed tint hands which have been so often 
extended to give succor in adversity, or grasped in the exultation of victory, 
then look abroad upon this lovely land which your young valor defended, and 
mark the happiness with which it is filled ; yea, look abroad upon the whole 
earth, and see what a name you have contributed to give to your country, and 
what a praise you have added to freedom, and then rejoice in the sympathy 
and gratitude which beam upon your last days from the improved condition 
of mankind! 

The occasion does not require of me any particular account of the battle 
of the l7th of June, l77o, nor any detailed narrative of the events which 
immediately preceded it These are familiarly known to all. In the pro- 
gress of the great and interesting controversy, Massachusetts and the town of 
Boston had become early and marked objects of the displeasure of the British 
Parliament This had been manifested m the act for altering the government 
of the Province, and in that for shutting up the port of Boston. Nothing 
sheds more honor on our early history, and nothing better shows how little 
the feelings and sentiments of the Colonies were known or r^arded in Eng- 
land, than the impression which these measures everywhere produced in Ai^oh 
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It had been anticipated, that while the Colonies in general would be 
terrified by the severity of the punishment inflicted on Massachusettfi, tbe oth- 
er seaports would be governed by a mere spirit of gain ; and that, as Boeton 
was now cut oflf from all commerce, the unexpected advantage which this 
blow on her was calculated to confer on other towns would be gieedily enjoy- 
ed. How miserably such reasoners deceived themselves ! How little they 
knew of the depth, and the strength, and the intcnseness of that feeb'ng of resis- 
tance to illegal acts of power, which possessed the whole American people! 
Everywhere ihe unworthy boon was rejected with scorn. The fortunate occa- 
sion was seized, everjrwhere, to show to the whole world that the Colonics 
were swayed by no local interest, no partial interest, no selfish interest. Ihe 
the temptation to profit by the punishment of Boston was strongest to our 
neighbors of Salem. Yet Salem was precisely the place where this misera- 
ble proffer was spumed, in a tone of the most lofty self-respect and the most 
indignant patriotism. ** We are deeply afl'ected," said its inhabitants, ** with 
the sense of our public calamities ; but the miseries that are now rapidly has- 
tening on our brethren in the capital of the Province greatly excite our com- 
miseration. By shutting up the port of Boston, some imagine that the course 
of trade might be turned hither and to our benefit ; but we must be dead to 
every idea of justice, lost to all feelings of humanity, could we indulge a 
thought to seize on wealth and raise our fortunes on the ruin of our suliering 
neighbors." These noble sentiments were not confined to our immediate vi- 
cinity. In that day of general afiection and brotherhood, the blow given to 
Boston smote on every patriotic heart fi^om one end of the country to the 
other. Virginia and the Carolinas, as well as Connecticut and New Hamp- 
shire, felt and proclaimed the cause to be their own. The Continental Con- 
gress, then holding its first session in Philadelphia, expressed its sympathy for 
the suffering inhabitants of Boston, and addresses were received from all qua^ 
ters, assuring them that the cause was a common one, and should be met by 
common efforts and common sacrifices. The Congress of Massachusetts res- 
ponded to these assurances; and in an address to the Congress at Philadel- 
phia, bearing the official signature, perhaps amon^ the last, of the immortal 
Warren, notwithstanding the severity of its suttenug and the magnitude of 
the dangers which threatened it, it was declared, that this Colony ** is ready, 
at all times, to spend and be spent in the cause of America." 

But the hour drew nigh which was to put professions to the proo^ and to 
determine whether the authors of these mutual pledges were ready to seal 
them in blood. The tidings of Lexmgton and Concord had no sooner spread, 
than it was universally felt that the time was at last come for action. A spirit 
pervaded all ranks, not transient, not boisterous, but deep, solemn, deter- 
mined, 

" totamque infuea per artuB 
If ens agitat molem, et magno se corpore miscet" 

War, on their own soil and at their own doors, was, indeed, a strange work to 
the yeomanry of New England ; but their consciences were convinced of its 
necessity, their country called them to it, and they did not withhold them- 
selves from the perilous tiiaL The ordinary occupations of life were aband- 
oned ; the plough was staid in the unfinished furrow ; wives gave up their 
husbands, and mothers gave up their sons, to the battles of a civU war. Death 
might come^ in honor, on the field; it might come^ in disgrace, on the scaf- 
fold. For either and for both they were prepared. The sentiment of Quinqr 
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was full in their liearfcs. " Blandishments,^ said that distingnished son of 
genius and patriotism, ** will not fascinate ns, nor will threats of a halter m- 
timidate ; ioVj under God, we are determined that, wheresoe\'er, whensoever, or 
howsoever we shall be called to make our exit, we will die free men.'* 

The 17th of June saw the four New England Colonies standing here, side 
by side, to triumph or to fall together; and there was with them from that 
moment to the end of the war, what I hope will remain with them for ever, 
one cause, one country, one heart 

The battle of Bunker Hill wjis attended with the most important effects 
beyond its immediate results as a military engagement It created at once a 
sUite of open, public war. There could now be no longer a question of pro- 
ceeding against individuals, as guilty of treason or rebeUion. That fe^uful 
crisis wiw pjwt The api^ lay to the sword, and the only question was, 
whether the spirit and the resources of the people would hold out, till the ob- 
ject should be accomplished. Nor were its general consequences confined to 
our own country. The previous proceedings of the Colonies, their appeals, 
resolutions, and addresses, had made their cause known in Europe. Without 
boasting, we may say, that in no age or country has the public cause been 
maintaineil with more force of argument, more power of illustration, or more 
of that })ersuasion which excited feeling and elevated principle can alone bes- 
tow, than the Revolutionary state papers exhibit These papers will for ever 
deserve to be studieil, not only for the spirit which they breathe, but for the 
ability with which they were written. 

1\) this able vindication of their cause, the Colonies had now added a 
pmctical and sevei^ proof of their own true devotion to it, and given evidence 
also of the power which they could bring to its support All now saw, that 
if America fell, she would not fall without a struggle. Men felt sympathy 
and regard, as well as surprise, when they beheld tnese infant states, remote, 
unknown, unaided, encounter the power of England, and in the first conside- 
rable battle, leave more of their enemies dead on the field, in propoition to 
the number of combatants, thaii had been recently known to fall in the wans 
of Eur()|)e. 

Infonnation of these events, circulating throughout the world, at length 
reached the ears of one who now hears me. He has not forgotton the emo- 
tion which the fame of Bunker Hill, and the name of Warren, excited in his 
youthful breast 

Sir, we are assembled to commemorate the establishment of great public 
principles of liberty, and to do honor to the distinguished dead. The occa- 
sion is too severe for eulogy of the living. But, Sw, your interesting i elation 
to this country, the peculiar circumstances which surround you and surround 
us, call on me to express the happiness which we derive fiim your presence 
and aid in this solemn commemoration. 

Fortunate, fortunate man! with what measure of devotion will you not 
thank (lod for the circumstances of your extraordinary life! You are con- 
nected with both hemispheres and with two generations. Heaven saw fit to 
ordain, that the eleotric spark of liberty should be conducted, through you, 
from the New Worid to the Old; and we, who are now here to perform this 
duty of patriotism, have all of us long ago received it in chai^ from our 
fathers to cherish your name and your virtnes. You will account it an in- 
stance of your good fortune. Sir, that you crossed the seas to visit us at a time 
which enables you to be present at this solemnity. You now behold the field, 
the renown of which reached you in the heart of France, and caused a thriH 
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in your ardent bosom. You see the lines of the little redoubt thrown up bj 
the incredible diligence of Prescott; defended, to the last extremity, by Lh 
lion-hearted valor; and within which the comer-stone of our monument has 
now taken its position. You see where Warren fell, and where Parker, Gard- 
ner, McCleary, Moore, and other early patriots, fell with him. Those who 
survived that day, and whose hves have been prelonged to the present hoai; 
are now around you. Some of them you have known in the trying scenes 
of the war. Behold ! they now stretch forth their feeble arms to embrace you. 
Behold ! they raise their trembling voices to invoke the blessing of God on 
you and yours for ever. * 

Sir, you have assisted us in laying the foundation of this structure. Yon 
have heard us rehearse, with our feeble commendation, the nam«i of departed 
patriots. Monuments and eulogy belong to the dead. We give them this 
day to Warren and his associates. On other occasions they have been given 
to your more immediate companions in arms, to Washington, to Greene, to 
Gates, to Sullivan, and to Lincoln. We have become reluctant to grant tbeee^ 
our highest and last honors, further. We would gladly hold them yet back 
from the little remnant of that immortal band. Sertts in caelum redecLS, II- 
lustiious as are your merits, yet far, 0, very far distant be the day, when any 
inscription shall bear your name, or any tongue pronounce its eulogy I 

The leading reflection to which this occasion seems to invite us^ respects the 

treat changes which have happened in the fifty years since the battle of Bun- 
er Hill was fought And it peculiarly marks the character of the present 
age, that, in looking at these changes, and in estimating their effect on our 
condition, we are obliged to consider, not what has been done in ovur own 
country only, but in others also. In these interesting times, while nations are 
making separate and individual advances in improvement, they make, too, a 
common progress ; like vessels on a common tide, propelled by the gales at 
different rates, according to their several structure and management, but all 
moved forward by one mighty current, strong enough to bear onward wha^ 
ever does not sink beneath it 

A chief distinction of the present day is a community of opinions and 
knowledge amongst men in difiPerent nations, existing in a degree heretofore 
unknown. Knowledge has, in our time, triumphed, and is triumphing, ov» 
distance, over diflference of languages, over diversity of habits, over prejudice^ 
and over bigotry. The civilized and Christian world is fast learning the great 
lesson, that diflerence of nation does not imply necessary hostility, and that all 
contact need not be war. The whole world is becoming a conamon field for 
intellect to act in. Energy of mind, genius, power, wheresoever it exists may 
speak out in any tongue, and the world will hear it A great chord of senti- 
ment and feehng runs through two continents, and vibrates over both. Every 
breeze wafts intelligence from country to country; every wave rolls it; all give 
it forth, and all in tum receive it. There is a vast commerce of ideas ; there 
are marts and exchanges for intellectual discoveries, and a wonderful fellow- 
ship of those individual intelligences which make up the mind and opinion 
of tlie age. Mind is the great lever of all things; lauman thought is the 
process by which human ends are ultimately answered ; and the diffusion of 
knowledge, so astonishing in the last half century, has rendered innun^erabk 
blinds, variously gifted by nature, competent to be the competitors or fellow« 
workers on the theatre of intellectual operation. 

From these causes important improvements have taken place in the perao* 
nal condition of individuals. Generally speaking, mankind are not only bel* 
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ter fed and better clothed, but they are able also to enjoy more leisure; they 
possess more refinement and more self-respect A superior tone of education, 
manner^ and habits prevails. This remark, most true ja its application to our 
own country, is also partly true when applied elsewhere. It is proved by the 
vastly augmented consumption of those articles of manufacture and of com- 
merce which contribute to the comforts and the decencies of hfe ; an augmen- 
tation which has far outrun the progress of population. And while the un- 
exampled and almost incredible use of machinery would seem to supply the 
place of labor, labor still finds its occupation and its reward ; so wisely hasr 
Providence adjusted men's wants and desires to their condition and their 
capacity. 

Any adequate survey, however, of the progress made during the last half- 
century in the polite and the mechanic arts, in machinery and manufactures, 
in commerce and agriculture, in letters and in science, vrould require volumes. 
I must abstain wholly from these subjects, and turn for a moment to the con- 
templation of what has been done on the great question of politics and gov- 
ernment. This is the master topic of the age ; and during the whole fifty 
years it has intensely occupied the thoughts of men. The nature of civil 
government, its ends and uses, have been canvassed and investigated ; ancient 
opinions attacked and defended ; new ideas recommended and resisted, by 
whatever power the mind of man could bring to the controversy. From the 
closet and the public halls the debate has been transferred to the field ; and 
the world has been shaken by wars of unexampled magnitude, and the great- 
est variety of fortune. A day of peace has at length succeeded ; and now 
that the strife has subsided, and the smoke cleared away, we may begin to see 
what has actually been done, permanently changing the state and condition 
of human society. And, without dwelHng on particular circumstances, it is 
most apparent, that, from the before-mentioned causes of augmented knowledge 
and improved individual condition, a real, substantial, and important change 
has taken place, and is taking place, highly favorable, on the whole, to human 
liberty and human happiness. 

The great wheel of political revolution began to move in America. Here 
its rotation was guarded, regular, and safe. Transferred to the other conti- 
nent, from unfortunate but natural causes, it received an irregular and violent 
impulse; it whirled along with a fearful celerity; till at length, like the char- 
iot-wheels in the races of antiquity, it took fire from the rapidity of its own 
motion, and blazed onward, spreading conflagration and terror around. 

We learn from the result of this experiment, how fortunate was our own 
condition, and how admirably the character of our people waa calculated for 
setting the great example of popular governments. The possession of power 
did not turn the heads of the American people, for they had long been in 
the habit of exercising a great degree of self-control. Although the para- 
mount authority of the parent state existed over them, yet a large field of le- 
gislation had always been open to our Colonial assembhes. They were ac- 
customed to representative bodies and the forms of free government; they 
understood the doctrine of the division of power among different branches^ 
and the necessity of checks on each. The character of our countrymen, 
moreover, was sober, moral aTtd religious; and there was little in the change 
to shock their feelings of juriioe and humanity, or even to disturb an hon«t 
prejudice. We had no dorat^lw throne to overturn, no privileged orders to 
cast down, no violent changes i/ property to encounter. In Uie Americail 
Involution, no man sought or Wished for more than to defend and enjoy hisr 
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own. None hoped for plunder or £ar spoil. Bapadtj was unknown to it; 
the axe was not amonff the instruments of its accomplishment ; and we all 
know that it could not naye lived a single day under any well-founded impu- 
tation of poesessmg a tendency adverse to the Christian religion. 

It need not surprise us, that, under circumstances less au^icioua^ political 
revolutions elsewhere, even when well intended, have terminated difierentlj. 
It is, indeed, a great achievement; it is the master-work of the world, to es- 
tablish governments entirely popular on lasting foundations; nor is it easy, in- 
deed, to introduce the popukr principle at all into governments to which it 
has been altogether a stranger. It cannot be doubted, however, that Europe 
has come out of the contest, in which she has been so long engaged, witli 
greatly superior knowledge, and, in many respects, in a highly improved cod- 
dition. Whatever benefit has been acquired, is likely to be retained, for it 
consists mainly in the acquisition of more enlightened ideas. And although 
kingdoms and provinces may be wrested from the hands that hold them, in 
the same manner they were obtained ; although ordinary and vulgar power 
may, in human afiOairs, be lost as it has been won ; yet it is the glorious pre- 
rogative of the empire of knowledge, that what it gains it never loses. On 
the contraiy, it increases by the multiple of its own power; all its ends be- 
come means; all its attainment^ helps to new conquests. Its whole abundant 
harvest is but so much seed wheat, and nothing has limited, and nothing can 
limit, the amoimt of ultimate product 

Under the influence of this rapidly increasing knowledge, the people have 
b^un, in all forms of government, to think, and to reason, on afl^iirs of state. 
Hording government as an institution for the public good, they demand a 
knowledge of its operations, and a participation m its exercise. A call fortlie 
representative system, wherever it is not enjoyed, and where there is aheadj 
intelligence enough to estimate its value, is perseveringly made. Where men 
may speak out^ they demand it; where the bayonet is at their throats, they 
pr^ for it 

When Louis the Fourteenth said, ** I am the state,'' he expressed the essence 
of the doctrine of unlimited power. By the rules of that system, the people 
are disconnected from the state; they are its subjects; it is their lord. These 
ideas, founded in the love of power, and long supported by the excess and the 
abuse of it, are yielding, in our age, to other opinions; and the civilized world 
seems at last to be proceeding to the conviction of that fundamental and man- 
ifest truth, that the powers of government are but a trust, and that they can- 
not be lawfully exercised but for the good of the community. As knowledge 
is more and more extended, this conviction becomes more and more general 
Knowledge, in truth, is the great sun in the firmament Life and power are 
scattered with all its beams. The prayer of the Grecian champion, when en- 
veloped in unnatural clouds and darkness, is the appropriate political supplica- 
tion for the people of eveiy countiy not yet blessed with free institutions: — 

" Dispel this cloud, the light of heaven restore* 
Oive me to bee, — and ^'ax asks no more." 

We may hope that the growing influence of enlightened sentiment will 
promote the permanent peace of the world. Wars to maintain &mily alliances^ 
to uphold or to cast down dynasties, and to regulate successions tq thrones^ 
which have occupied so much room in the history of modem times, if not lees 
likely to happen at all, will be less likely to become general, and involve many 
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terest of the world is peace, and its first great statute, that eveiy nation pos- 
sesses the power of establishing a government for itself. But public opinion 
has attained also an influence over govermn^cit which do not adnut the popu- 
lar principle into their oiganization. A necefisary respect for the judgment 
oi the worid, operates^ in some measure, as a control over the most unlunited 
forms of authority. It is owing, perhaps, to this truth, that the interesting; 
struggle of the Greeks has been sufiered to go on so long, wiUiout a direct in- 
terference, either to wrest that country from ite present masteis, or to execute 
the system of pacification by force^ taady with united strength, lay the neck of 
Christian and civilized Greek at the foot of the barbarian Turk. Let us thank 
God that we live in an age when something has infiuenoe besides the bayonet^ 
and when the sternest authority does not venture to encounter the scorching 
power of public Teproach. Any attempt of the kind I have mentioned should; 
be met by one universal burst of indignation ; the air of the civilized world 
ought to be made too warm to be comfortably breathed by any one who 
wcmld hazard it. 

It is, indeed^ a touching r^ection, that, while, in the fulness of our coun- 
try's happiness, we rear tms monument to her honor, we look for instruction 
in our undertaking to a country which is now in fearful contest, not for works 
of art or memorials of glory, but for her own existence. Let her be assuredi 
that she is not forgotten in the world; that her effoits are applauded, and that 
constant prayers ascend for her success. And let us cherish a confident hope 
for her final triumpL If the true spark of religious and civil liberty be kuir 
died, it will bum. Human agency cannot extingui^ it Like the earth's 
oentral fire, it may be smothered for a time; the ocean may overwhelm it; 
mountains may press it down; but its inherent and unconquerable force will 
heave both the ocean and the land, and at some time or other, in some place 
or other, the volcano will break out and flame up to heaven. 

Among the great events of the half-century, we must reckon, certainly, the 
revolution of South America; and we are not likely to overrate the import- 
ance of that revolution, either to the people of the country itself or to the 
rest of the world. The late Spanish colonies, now independent states, under 
circumstances less favorable, doubtless, than attended our own revolution, have 
yet successfully commenced their national existence. They have accomplished 
the great object of establishing their indq)endenoe; they are known . and ac- 
knowledged in the world ; and although in regard to their systems of govern- 
ment, their sentiments on religious toleration, and their provisions for public 
instruction, they may yet have much to leam, it must be admitted that they 
have risen to the oon<£tion of settled and established states more rapidly than^ 
could have been reaaonaUy anticipated. They already furnish an exhilarating 
example of the difference between free govemnicnts, and despotic misrule. 
Their commerce, at this moment, creates a new activity in all the great marts, 
of the world. They show themselves able, by an exchange of commodities^ 
to bear a useful part in the intercourse of nations. 

A new spirit of enterprise and mdustry b^ns to prevaO; aU the great in-, 
terests of society receive a salutaty impulse; and the progress of information 
not only testifies to an improved oondition, but itaelf constitutes the highest 
and most essential improvement : 

When the battle of Bunker Hill was &>ugbt| the existence of South Amer- 
ica was scarcely fdt in the civilised worlds The thirteen little Colonies of , 
North America habitually called tiheDOselves the <* Continent Botm down 
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bj oolonial subjugation, monopoly, and bigotry, tbeae vast regions of the 
South were hardly visible above the horizon. But in our day there has been, 
as it were, a new creation. The southern hemisphere emerges from the sea. 
Its lofty mountains begin to lift themselves into the light of heaven ; its broad 
and fertile plains stretch out, in beauty, to the eye of civilized man, and at 
the mighty bidding of the voice of political liberty, the waters of darkneas 
retire. 

And, now, let us indulge an honest exultation in the conviction of the 
benefit which the example of our country has produced, and is likely to pro- 
duce, on human freedom and human happiness. Let us endeavor to compre- 
hend in all its magnitude, and to feel in all its importance, the part assigned 
to us in the great drama of human affairs. We are placed at the head of 
the system of representative and popular governments. Thus far our exam- 
ple shows that such governments are compatible, not only with respectabilitj 
and power, but with repose, with peace^ with security of personal rights, with 
good laws, and a just administration. 

We are not propagandists. Wherever other systems are preferred, either 
as being thought better in themselves, or as better suited to existing condidon, 
we leave the preference to be enjoyed. Our history hitherto proves, however, 
that the popular form is practicable, and that with wisdom and knowledge 
men may govern themselves; and the duty incumbent on us is, to preserve 
the consistency of this cheering example, and take care that nothing may 
weaken its authority with the world. If, in our case, the representative sys- 
tem ultimately fail, popular governments must be pronounced impossible. No 
combination of circumstancis more favorable to the experiment can ever be 
expected to occur. The last hopes of mankind, therefore, rest with us; and 
if it should be proclaimed, that our example had become an argument 
against the experiment, the knell of popular liberty would be sounded through- 
out the earth. 

These are excitements to duty; but they are not suggestions of doubt. 
Our history and our condition, all that is gone before us, and all that sur- 
rounds us, authorize the belief, that popular governments, though subject to 
occasional variations, in form perhaps not always for the better, may yet, in 
their general character, be as durable and permanent as other systems. We 
know, indeed, that in our country any other is impossible. TheprincipU 
of free governments adheres to the Anierican soil. It is bedded in it, immo- 
vable as its mountains. 

And let the sacred obligations which have devolved on this generation, and 
on us, sink deep into our hearts. Those who established our liberty and oar 
government are daily dropping from among us. The great trust now des- 
cends to new hands. Let us apply ourselves to that which is presented to ns^ 
as our appropriate object We can win no laurels in a war for independencei 
Earlier and worthier hands have gathered them all Nor are there places for 
us by the side of Solon, and Alfred, and other founders of states. Our filth* 
ers have filled them. But there remams to us a great duty of defence and 
preservation; and there is opened to us, ako, a noble pursuit, to which the 
vpini of the times strongly invites us. Oiir proper business is improvement 
Let our age be the age of improvement In a day of peace, let us advante 
the arts of peace and the works of peace. Let us develope the resources of 
our land, call forth its powers^ buikl up its institutions, promote all its mat 
interests, and see whether we afcp, in our day and generation, may not pemrm 
a6mething worthy to be rememb^oed. Let us cultivate a tme spirit of nt&Km* 

/ JK _,. 
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REPLY TO HAYNE, 

DELIVEEED IN SENATE, JANUARY 26, 1830, 



Following Mr. Haynb in the debate, Mr. WEBSTER addressed the 
Senate as follows : — 

Mr. President : When the mariner has been tossed, for many days, in 
thick weather, and on an unknown sea, he naturally avails himself of the first 
pause in the storm, the earhest glance of the sun, to take his latitude, and as- 
certain how far the elements have driven him from his true course. Let us 
imitate this prudence, and before we float farther, refer to the point from 
which we departed, that we may at least be able to conjecture where we now 
are. I ask for the reading of the resolution. 

[The Secretary read the resolution a& follows: 

" Resolved, That the committee on public lands be instructed to inquire 
and report the quantity of the public lands remaming unsold within each state 
and territory, and whether it be expedient to limit, for a certain period, the 
sales of the public lands to such lands only as have heretofore been offered 
for sale, and are now subject to entry at the minimum price. And, also, 
whether the oflBce of surveyor general, and some of the land offices, may not 
be abolished without detriment to the public interest; or whether it be ex- 
pedient to adopt measures to hasten the sales, and extend more rapidly the 
survejs of the public lands."] 

We have thus heard, sir, what the resolution is, which is actually before us 
for consideration ; and it will readily occur to every one that it is almost the 
only subject about which something has not been said in the speech, running 
through two days, by which the Senate has been now entertained by the gen- 
tleman from South Carolina. Eveiy topic in the wide range of our public 
affairs, whether past or present, — every thing, general or local, whether be- 
longing to national politics or party politics, — seems to have attracted more 
or less of the honorable member's attention, save only the resolution before 
us. He has spoken of every thing but the public lands. They have escaped 
his notice. To that subject, in all his excursions, he has not paid even the 
cold respect of a passing glance. 

When this debate, sir, was to be resumed, on Thursday morning, it so hap- 
pened that it would have been convenient for me to be elsewhere. The hon- 
orable member, however did not incline to put off the discussion to anoiber 
da 7. He had a shot, he said, to return, and he wished to discharge it. That 
shot) sir, which it was kind thus to inform us was coming, that we might stand 
out of the way, or prepare ourselves to fall before it> and die with decency, 
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has now been received. Under all advantages, and with expectation awakened 
by the tone which preceded it, it has been discharged, and has spent its force. 
It may become me to say no more of it^ effect than that, if nobody is found, 
after all, either killed or wounded by it, it is not the first time in the hl^tory 
of human affairs that the vigor and success of the war have not quite come 
up to the lofty and sounding phrase of the manifesto. 

The gentleman, sir, in declining to postpone the debate, told the Senate, 
with the emphasis of his hand upon his heart, that there was somethinpf 
rankling here^ which he wished to relieve. [Mr. Hayne rose and disclaimed 
having used the word rankling^ It would not, Mr. President, be safe iov tie 
honorable member to appeal to those around him, upon the question whet i« r 
he did, in fact, make use of that word. But he may have been unconscious 
of it. At any rate, it is enough that he disclaims it But still, with or with- 
out the use of that particular word, he had yet something here^ he said, of 
which he wished to rid himself by an immediate reply. In this respect, sir, 
I have a great advantage over the honorable gentleman. There is nothing 
here, sir, which gives me the slighest uneasiness ; neither fear, nor anger, nor 
that which is sometimes more troublesome than either, the consciousness of 
having been in the wrong. There is nothing either originating here, or now 
received here, by the gentleman's shot. Nothing original, for I had not the 
slightest feeling of disrespect or unkind ness towards the honorable member. 
Some passages, it is true, had occurred, since our acquaintance in this body, 
which I could have wished might have been otherwise ; but I had used phil- 
osophy, aud forgotten them. When the honorable member rose, in his first 
speech, I paid him the respect of attentive hstening; and when he sat down, 
though surprised, and I must say even astonished, at some of his opinions, 
nothing was farther from my intention than to commence any personal war- 
fare ; and through the whole of the few remarks I made in answer, I avoided, 
«tudiou8ly and carefully, every thing which I thought possible to be construed 
into disrespect And, sir, while there is thus nothing originating here, which 
I wished at any time, or now wish to discharge, I must repeat, also, that 
nothing has been received here which rankles, or in any way gives me an- 
noyance. I will not accuse the honorable member of violating the rules of 
civilized war — I will not say that he poiso: ed his arrows. But whether his 
shafts were, or were not, dipped in that which would have caused rankling if 
they had reached, there was not, as it happened, quite strength enough in the 
bow to bring them to their mark. If he wishes now to find those shafts, he 
must look for them elsewhere ; th^y will not be found fixed and quivering in 
the object at which they were aimed. 

The honorable member complained that I had slept on his speech. I must 
have slept on it, or not slept at all. The moment the honorable member sat 
down, his friend from Missouri rose, and, with much honeyed commendation 
of the speech, suggested that the impressions which it had produced were too 
charming and delightful to be distiu-bed by other sentiments or other sounds, 
and proposed that the Senate should adjourn. Would it have been quite 
amiable in me, sir, to interrupt this excellent good feeling ? Must I not have 
been absolutely mahcious, if I could have thrust myself forward to destroy 
sensations thus pleasing? Was it not much better and kinder, both to sleep 
upon them myself, and to allow others, also, the plea ure of sleeping upon 
them ? But if it be meant, by sleeping upon his speech, that I took time to 
prepare a reply to it, it is quite a mistake ; owing to other engagements^ I could 
not employ even the interval between the adjournment of the Senate and 
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its meeting the next morning in attention to the subject of this debate. 
Neverthless, sir, the mere ipatter of feet is undoubtedly true — I did sleep 
on the gentleman's speech, and slept soundly. And I slept equally well on 
his speech of yesterday, to which I am now replying. It is quite possible 
that, in this respect, also, I possess some advantage over the honorable mem 
bei', attributable, doubtless, to a cooler temperament on my part ; for in truth 
I slept upon his speeches remarkably well. But the gentleman inquires why 
he was made the object of such a reply. Why was he singled out? If an 
attack had been made on the east, he, he assures us, did not b^n it — it was 
the gentleman from Missouri. Sir, I answered the gentleman's speech, because 
I happened to hear it ; and because, also, I choose to give an answer to that 
speech, which, if unanswered, I thought most likely to produce injurious im- 
pressions. I did not stop to inquire who was the original drawer of the bill. 
I found a responsible endoreer before me, and it was my pui-pose to hold him 
hable, and to bring him to his just responsibility without delay. But, sir, 
this interrogatory of the honorable member was only introductory to another. 
He proceeded to ask me whether I had turned upon him in this debate from 
the consciousness that I should find an overmatch if I ventured on a contest 
with his friend from Missouri. If, sir^ the 'honorable member, ex gratia 
modestioe, had chosen thus to defer to his friend, and to pay him a compli- 
ment, without intentional disparagement to others, it would have been quite 
according to the friendly courtesies of debate, and not at all ungrateful to my 
own feelings. I am not one of those, sir, who esteem any tribute of regard, 
whether light and occasional, or more serious and deliberate, which may be 
bestowed on others, as so much unjustly withholden from themselves. But 
the tone and manner of the gentleman's question, forbid me thus to interpret 
it. I am not at hberty to consider it as nothing more than a civility to his 
friend. It had an air of taunt and disparagement, a little of the loftiness of 
asseited superiority, which does not allow me to pass it over without notice. 
It was put as a question for me to answer, and so put as if it were diflScult for 
me to answer, whether I deemed the member from Missouri an overmatch for 
myself in debate here. It seems to me, sir, that is extraordinary language, 
and an extraordinary tone for the discussions of this body. 

Matches and overmatches! Those terms are more applicable elsewhere 
than here, and fitter for other assemblies than this. Sir, the gentleman seems 
to forget where and what we are. This is a Senate ; a Senate of equals ; of 
men of individual honor and personal character, and of absolute independence. 
We know no masters ; we acknowledge no dictators. This is a hall for mu- 
tual consultation and discussion, not an arena for the exhibition of champions. 
I ofier myself, sir, as a match for no man ; I throw the challenge of debate at 
no man's feet But, then, sir, since the honorable member has put the ques- 
tion in a manner that calls for an answer, I will give him an answer; and I 
tell him that, holding myself to be the humblest of the membere here, I yet 
know nothing in the arm of his friend from Missouri, either alone or when 
aided by the arm of his friend from South Carolina, that need deter even me 
from espousing Vhatever opinions I may choose to espouse, from debating 
whenever I may choose to debate, or from speaking whatever I may see fit to 
say on the floor of the Senate. Sir, when uttered as matter of commendation 
or compliment, I should di^ssent from nothing which the honorable member 
might say of his friend. Still less do I put forth any pretensions of my own. 
But when put to me as matter of taunt, I throw it back, and say to the gen- 
tleman that he could possibly say nothing less likely than such a comparison 
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to wound my pride of personal character. The anger of its tone rescued the 
remark from intentional irony, which otherwise, probably, would have been its 
general acceptation. But, sir, if it be imagined that by this mutual quotation 
and commendation ; if it be supposed that, by casting the characters of the 
drama, assigning to each lus part, — to one the attack, to another the cry of 
onset, — or if it be thought that by a loud and empty vaunt of anticipated 
victory any laurels are to be won here; if it be imagined, especially, that any 
or all these things will shake any purpose of mine, I can tell the honorable 
member, once for all, that he i& greatly mistaken, and that he is dealing with 
one of whose temper and character he has yet much to learn. Sir, I shall 
not allow myself, on this occasion — I hope on no occasion — to be betrayed 
into any loss of temper; but if provoked, as I trust I never shall allow myself 
to be, into crimination and recrimination, the honorable member may, perhaps, 
find that in that contest there will be blows to take as well as blows to give; 
that others can state comparisons as significant, at least as his own ; and that 
his impunity may, perhaps, demand of him whatever powers of taunt and 
sarcasm he may possess. I commend him to a prudent husbandry of his 
resources. 

But, sir, the ooahtion! The coalition! Aye, "the murdered coalition T 
The gentleman asks if I were led or frighted into this debate by the spectre 
of the coalition. " Was it the ghost of the murdered coalition," he exclaims, 
" which haunted the member from Massachusetts, and which, like the ghost 
of Banquo, would never down ?" "The murdered coalition I" Sir, this charge 
of a coalition, in reference to the late administration, is not original with the 
honorable member. It did not spring up in the Senate. Whether as a fact, 
as an argument, or as an embellishment, it is all borrowed. He adopts it, in- 
deed, from a very low origin, and a still lower present condition. It is one of 
the thousand calunmies with which the press teemed diuing an excited politi- 
cal canvass. It was a charge of which there was not only no proof or proba- 
bility, but which was, in itself wholly impossible to be true. No man of com- 
mon information ever believed a syllable of it Yet it was of that class of 
falsehoods which, by continued repetition through all the organs of detraction 
and abuse, are capable of nusleadmg those who are already far misled, and of 
further fanning passion aheady kindling into flame. Doubtless it served its 
day, and, in a greater or less degree, the end designed by it Having done 
that, it has sunk into the general mass of stale and loathed calumnies. It is 
the very cast-off slough of a polluted and shameless press. Incapable of fur- 
ther mischief, it lies in the sewer, lifeless and despised. It is not now, sir, in 
the power of the honorable member to give it dignity or decency, by attempting 
to elevate it, and to introduce it into the Senate. He cannot change it from 
what it is — an object of general disgust and scorn. On the contrary, the 
contact, if he choose to touch it, is more likely to diag him down, down, to the 
place where it lies itself. 

But> sir, the honorable member was not, for other reasons, entirely happy in 
his allusion to the story of Banquo's murder and Banquets ghost It was not, 
I think, the friends, but the enemies of the miutlered Banquo, at whose bid- 
ding his spirit wotdd not down. The honorable gentleman is fresh in his 
reading of the English classics, andean put me right if I am wrong; but ac- 
cording to my poor recollection, it was at those who had begun with caresses^ 
and ended with foul and treacherous murder, that the gory locks were shaken. 
The ghost of Banquo, like that of Hamlet, was an honest ghost It disturbed 
no innocent man. It knew where its appearance would strike terror, and who 
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would cry out, A ghost ! It made iteelf visible in the right quarter, and com- 
pelled the guilty, and the conscience-smitten, and none others, to starts with 

" Piithee, see there I behold I — look ! lo I 
If I stand here, I saw him I*' 

Their eyeballs were seared — was it not so, sir ? — ^who had thought to shield 
themselves by concealing their own hand, and laying the imputation of the 
crime on a low and hireling agency in wickedness ; who had vainly attempted 
to stifle the workings of their own coward consciences, by circulating, through 
white lips and chattering teeth, " Thou canst not say I did it !" I have mis- 
read the great poet, if it was those who had no way partaken in the deed of 
the death, who either found that they were, or feared that they should be^ 
pushed from their stools by the ghost of the slain, or who cried out to a spec- 
tre created by their own fears, and their own remorse, " Avaunt! and quit 
our sight !" 

There is another particular, sir, in which the honorable member's quick 
perception of resemblances might, I should think, have seen something in the 
story of Banquo, making it not altogether a subject of the most pleasant con- 
templation. Those who murdered Banquo, what did they win by it ? Sub- 
stantial good? Permanent power? Or disappointment, rather, and sore 
mortification — dust and ashes — the common fate of vaulting ambition 
overleaping itself? Did not even-handed justice, ere long, commend the 
poisoned chalice to their own lips ? Did they not soon find that for another 
they had " filed their mind ? " — that their ambition, though apparently for 
the moment successful, had but put a barren sceptre in their grasp ? Aye, sir, — 

^ A barren sceptre in their gripe. 

Thence to be wrenched ly an unUneal hand, 

No son of their 8 succeeding,* 



if 



Sir, I need pursue the allusion no further. I leave the honorable gentleman 
to run it out at his leisure, and to derive from it all the gratification it is cal- 
culated to administer. If he finds himself pleased with the associations, and 
prepared to be quite satisfied, though the parallel should be entirely completed, 
I had almost said I am satisfied also — but that I shall think of. Yes, sir, I 
will think of that. 

In the course of my observations the other day, Mr. President, I paid a 
passing tribute of respect to a very worthy man, Mr. Dane, of Massachusetts. 
It 80 happened that he drew the ordinance of 1787 for the government of 
the North-western Territory. A man of so much ability, and so little pretence ; 
of so great a capacity to do good, and so unmixed a disposition to do it for its 
cwn sake; a gentleman who acted an important part, forty yeare ago, in a 
measure the influence of which is still deeply felt in the very- matter which 
was the subject of debate, might, I thought^ receive from me a commendatory 
recognition. 

But the honorable gentleman was inclined to be facetious on the subject. 
He was rather disposed to make it a matter of ridicule that I had introduced 
into the debate the name of one Nathan Done, of whom he assures ns he had 
never before heard. Sir, if the honorable member had never before heard of 
Mr. Dane, I am sorry for it It shows him less acquainted with the public 
men of the contiy than I had supposed. Let me tell him, however, that a 
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sneer from liim at the mention of the name of Mr. Dane is in bad taste. It 
may well be a high mark of ambition, sir, either with the honorable gentleman 
or myself to accomplish as much to make om* names known to advantage, 
and remembered with gratitade, as Mr. Dane has accomplished. But the 
truth is, sir, I suspect that Mr. Dane lives a little too far north. He is of 
Massachusetts, and too near the noilh star to be reached by the honorable 
gentleman's telescope. If his sphere had happened to range south of Mason 
and Dixon's line, he might, probably, have come within the scope of his 
vision! 

I spoke, sir, of the ordinance of 1787, which prohibited slavery in all fu- 
ture times north-west of the Ohio, as a measure of great wisdom and fore- 
sight, and one which had been attended with highly beneficial and permanent 
consequences. I supposed that on this point no two gentlemen in the Senate 
could entertain different opinions. But the simple expression of this senti- 
ment has led the gentieman, not only into a labored defence of slavery in the 
abstract, and on principle, but also into a warm accusation against me, as 
having attacked the system of slavery now existing in the Southern States. 
For all this there was not the slightest foundation in any thing said or inti- 
mated by me. I did not utter a single word which any ingenuity conid 
torture into an attack on the slavery of the South. I said only that it was 
highly wise and useful in legislating for the north-western country, while it 
was yet a wilderness, to prohibit the introduction of slaves; and added, that 
I presumed, in the neighboring state of Kentucky, there was no reflecting and 
intelligent gentleman who would doubt that^ if the same prohibition had been 
extended, at the same early period, over that commonwealth, her strength and 
population would, at this day, have been far greater than they are. If these 
opinions be thought doubtful, they are, nevertheless, I trusty neither extraordi- 
nary nor disrespectful. They attack nobody and menace nobody. And yet, 
sir, the gentleman's optics have discovered, even in the mere expression of this 
sentiment, what he calls the very spirit of the Missouri question ! He repre- 
sents me as making an attack on the whole south, and manifesting a spirit 
which would intefere with and disturb their domestic condition. Sir, this in- 
justice no otherwise surprises me than as it is done here, and done without 
the slightest pretence of ground for it. I say it only surprises me as being 
done here; for I know full well that it is and has been the settled policy of 
some persons in the south, for years, to represent the people of the north as 
disposed to interfere with them in their own exclusive and peculiar concerns. 
This is a delicate and sensitive point in southern feeling; and of late years it 
has always been touched, and generally with effect, whenever the object has 
been to unite the whole south against northern men or northern measures. 
This feeling, always carefully kept alive, and maintained at too intense a heat 
to admit discrimination or reflection, is a lever of great power in our political 
machine. It moves vast bodies, and gives to them one and the same direc- 
tion. But the feeling is without adequate cause, and the suspicion which ex 
ists wholly groundless. There is not, and never has been, a disposition in the 
north to interfere with these interests of the south. Such i teiference has 
never been supposed to be within the power of government, nor has it been 
in any way attempted. It has always been regarded as a matter of domestic 
policy, left with the states themselves, and with which the federal government 
had nothing to do. Certainly, sir, I am, and ever had been, of that opinion. 
The gentleman, indeed, argues that slavery in the abstract is no evil. Most 
assuredly I need not say I differ with him altogether and most widely on that 
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point. I regard domestic slavery as one of the greatest of evils, both moral 
and political. But^ though it be a malady, and whether it be curable, and if 
so, by what means ; or, on the other hand, whether it be the culnus imniedica' 
bile of the social system, I leave it to those whose right and duty it is to in- 
quire and to decide. And this I believe, sir, is, and uniformly has been, the 
sentiment of the north. Let us look a little at the history of this matter. 

When the present constitution was submitted for the ratification of the peo- 
ple, there were those who imagined that the powers of the government which 
it proposed to establish might, perhaps, in some possible mode, be exerted in 
measures tending to the abolition of slavery. This suggestion would, of course, 
attract much attention in the southern conventions. In that of Virginia, 
Governor Randolph said : — 

" I hope there is none here, who, considering the subject in the calm light 
of philosophy, will make an objection dishonorable to Virginia — that, at the 
moment they are securing the rights of their citizens, an objection is staited, 
that there is a spark of hope that those unfortunate men now held in bondage 
may, by the operation of the general government, be made free." 

At the very first Congress, petitions on the subject were presented, if 1 
mistake not, from different states. The Pennsylvania Society for promoting 
the Abolition of Slavery, took a lead, and laid before Congress a memorial, 
praying Congress to promote the abolition by such powers as it possessed. 
This memorial was referred, in the House of Representatives, to a select com- 
mittee, consisting of Mr. Foster, of New Hampshire, Mr. Gerry, of Massachu- 
setts, Mr. Huntington, of Connecticut^ Mr. Lawrence, of New York, Mr. Sin- 
nickson, of New Jersey, Mr. Hartley, of Pennsylvania, and Mr. Parker, of 
Virginia ; all of them, sir, as you will obser\'e, northern men, but the last 
This committee made a report, which was committed to a committee of the 
whole house, and there considered and discussed on several days; and being 
amended, although in no material respect, it was made to express three distinct 
propositions on the subjects of slavery and the slave trade. Firsts in the words 
of the constitution, that Congress could not, prior to the year 1808, prohibit 
the migration or importation of such pei'sons as any of the states then existing 
should think proper to admit. Second, that Congress had authority to restrain 
the citizens of the United States from carrying on tlie African slave trade for 
the purpose of supplying foreign countries. On this proposition, our early 
laws against those who engage in that traflSc are founded. The third propo- 
sition, and that which bears on the present question, was expressed in the fol- 
lowing terms : — 

" Resolved^ That Congress have no authority to interfere in the emancipa- 
tion of slaves, or in the treatment of them in any of the states ; it remaining 
with the several states alone to provide rules and regulations therein, which 
humanity and true policy may require." 

This resolution received the sanction of the House of Representatives so 
early as March, 1790. And, now, sir, the honorable member will allow me 
to remind him, that not only were the select committee who reported the re- 
solution, with a single exception, all northern men, but also that of the mem- 
bers then composing the House of Representatives, a large majority, I believe 
nearly two-thirds, were northern men also. 

The house agreed to insert these resolutions in its journal ; and, from that 
day to this, it has never been maintained or contended that Congress had any 
authority to regulate or interfere with the condition of slaves in the several 
states. No northern gentleman, to my knowledge, has moved any such ques- 
tion in either house of Congress. 
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The fears of the soutli, whatever fears they might have entertained, were 
allayed and quieted by this early decision; and so remained, till they were 
excited afresh, without cause, but for collateral and indirect purpoees. When 
it became necessary, or was thought so, by some pohtical persons, to find an 
unvarying ground for the exclusion of northern men from confidence and 
from lead in the afGsdrs of the republic, then, and not till then, the ciy was 
raised, and the feeling industriously excited, that the influence of northern 
men in the public councils would endanger the relation of master and slave. 
For myself^ I claim no other merit, th^ that this gross and enormous injus- 
tice towards the whole north has not wrought upon me to change my opinions, 
or my political conduct I hope I am above violating my principles, even 
under the smart of injury and false imputations. Unjust suspicions and un- 
deserved reproach, whatever pain I may experience from them, will not induce 
me, I trust, nevertheless, to overstep the limits of constitutional duty, or to 
encroach on the rights of others. The domestic slavery of the south I leave 
where I find it — m the hands of their own governments. It is their aflidr, 
not mine. Nor do I complain of the peculiar effect which the magnitude of 
t]iat population has had in the distribution of power under this federal govern- 
ment We know, sir, that the representation of the states in the other house 
is not equal. We know that great advantage, in that respect, is enjoyed by 
the slaveholding states; and we know, too, that the intended equivalent for 
that advantage — that is to say, the imposition of direct taxes in the same 
ratio — has become merely nominal ; the habit of the government being al- 
most invariably to collect its revenues from other sources^ and in other modes. 
Nevertheless, I do not complain; nor would I countenance any movement to 
alter this arrangement of representation. It is the original bargain, the com- 
pact — let it stand; let the advantage of it be ftdly enjoyed. The Union 
itself is too full of benefit to be hazarded in propositions for changing its 
original basis. I go for the constitution as it is, and for the Union as it is. 
But I am resolved not to submit, in silence, to accusations^ either against my- 
self individually, or against the north, wholly unfounded and unjust — accu- 
sations which impute to us a disposition to evade the constitutional compact, 
and to extend the power of the government over the internal laws and domes- 
tic condition of the states. All such accusations, wherever and whenever 
made, all insinuations of the existence of any such purposes, I know and feel 
to be groundless and injurious. And we must confide m southern gentlemen 
themselves; we must trust to those whose integrity of heart and magDanimitj 
of feeling will lead them to a desire to maintain and disseminate truth, and 
who possess the means of its diffusion with the southern public; we must 
leave it to them to disabuse that public of its prejudices. But, in the mean 
time, for my own part, I shall continue to act justly, whether those towards 
whom justice is exercised receive it with candor or with contumely. 

Having had occasion to recur to the ordinance of 1787, in order to defend 
myself against the inferences which the honorable member has chosen to draw 
from my former observations on that subject, I am not willing now entirely to 
take leave of it without another remark. It need hardly be said, that that 
paper expresses just sentiments on the great subject of civil and religious liber- 
ty. Such sentiments were common, and abound in all our state papers of 
that day. But this ordinance did that which was not so common, and which 
is not, even now, universal; that is, it set forth and declared, as a high and 
binding dviy of government itself to encourage schools and advance the 
means of education ; on the plain reason that religion, morality and knowledge 
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are necessary to good government, and to the happiness of mantind. One 
observation further. The important provision incorporated into the constitu- 
tion of the United States, and several of those of the states, and recently, as 
we have seen, adopted into the reformed constitution of Virginia, restraining 
legislative power, in questions of private rights and from impairing the obliga- 
tion of contracts, is first introduced and established, as far as I am informed, 
as matter of express written constitutional law, in this ordinance of 1787. 
And I must add, also, in regard to the author of the ordinance, who has not 
had the happiness to attract the gentleman's notice heretofore, nor to avoid 
his sarcasm now, that he was chairman of that select committee of the old 
Congress, whose report first expressed the strong sense of that body, that the 
old confederation was not adequate to the exigencies of tha country, and re- 
commending to the states to send delegates to the convention which formed 
the present constitution. 

An attempt has been made to transfer from the north to the south the 
honor of this exclusion of slavery from the North-western Territoiy. The 
journal, without argument or comment, refutes such attempt The session of 
Virginia was made March, 1784. On the 19th of April following, a com- 
mittee, consisting of Messrs. Jefferson, Chase and Howell, ireported a plan for 
a temporary government of the territoiy, in which was this article : " That 
after the year 1800, there should be neither slavery nor involuntary servitude 
in any of the said states, otherwise than in punishment of crimes, whereof the 
party shall have been convicted.*' Mr. Speight, of North Carolina, moved to 
strike out this paragraph. The question was put, according to the form then 
practiced : " Shall Siese words stand, as part of the plan ?" <fec. New Hamp- 
shire, Massachusetts, Khode Island, Connecticut, New York, New Jersey, and 
Pennsylvania — seven states — voted in the affirmative; Maryland, Virginia 
and South Carolina, in the negative. North Carolina was divided. As the 
consent of nine states was necessary, the words could not stand, and were 
struck out accordingly. Mr. Jefferson voted for the clause, but was overruled 
by his collegues. 

In March of the next year (1785) Mr. King, of Massachusetts, seconded 
by Mr. Ellery, of Rhode Island, proposed the formerly rejected article, with 
this addition : " And that this regulation shall he an article of compact^ and 
remain a fundamental principle of the constitution between the thirteen 
original states and each of the states described in the resolve^^ (fee. On 
this clause, which provided the adequate and thorough security, the eight 
Northern States, at that time, voted affirmatively, and the four Southern 
States negatively. The votes of nine states were not yet obtained, and thus 
the provision was again rejected by the Southern States. The perseverence 
of the north held out, and two years afterwards the object was attained. It is 
no derogation from the credit, whatever that may be, of drawing the ordi- 
nance, that its principles had before been prepared and discussed, in the fonn 
of resolutions. If one should reason in that way, what would become of the 
distinguished honor of the author of the Declaration of Independence ? There 
is not a sentiment in that paper which had not been voted and resolved in 
the assemblies, and other popular bodies in the country, over and over again. 

But the honorable member has now found out that this gentleman, Mr. 
Dane, was a member of the Hartford Convention. However uninfoiined the 
honorable member may be of characters and occurrences at the north, it would 
seem that he has at his elbows, on this occasion, some high-minded and lofty 
spirit, some magnanimous and true-hearted monitor, possessing the means of 
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local knowledge, and ready to supply the honorable member with every thing, 
down even to forgotten and moth-eaten twopenny pamphlets, which may be 
used to the disadvantage of his own country. But, as to the Hartford Con- 
vention, sir, allow me to say that the proceedings of that body seem now to 
be less read and studied in New England than farther South. They appear 
to be looked to, not in New England, but elsewhere, for the purpose of seeing 
how far they may serve as a precedent. But they will not answer the pur- 
pose — they are quite too tame. The latitude in which they originated was 
too cold. Othei* conventions, of more recent existence, have gone a whole 
bar's length beyond it. The learned doctors of Colleton and Abbeville have 
pushed their commentaides on the Hartford collect so far that the original text 
writers are thrown entirely into the shade. I have nothing to do, sir, with the 
Hartford Convention. Its journal, which the gentleman has quoted, I never 
read. So far as the honorable member may discover in its proceedings a 
spirit in any degree resembling that which was avowed and justified in those 
other conventions to which I have alluded, or so far as those proceedings can 
be shown to be disloyal to the constitution, or tending to disunion, so far I 
shall be as ready as any one to bestow on them reprehension and censure. 

Having dwelt long on this convention, and other occurrences of that day, 
in the hope, probably, (which will not be gratified,) that I should leave the 
course of this debate to follow him at length in those excursions, the honora- 
ble member returned, and attempted another object. He referred to a speech 
of mine in the other house, the same which I had occasion to allude to myself 
the other day ; and has quoted a passage or two from it, with a bold though 
uneasy and laboring air of confidence, as if he had detected in me an incon- 
sistency. Judging from the gentleman's manner, a stranger to the course of 
the debate, and to the point in discussion, would have imagined, from so tri- 
umphant a tone, that the honorable member was about to overwhelm me with 
a manifest contradiction. Any one who heard him, and who had not heard 
what I had, in fact, previously said, must have thought me routed and dis- 
comfited, as the gentleman had promised. Sir, a breath blows all this triumph 
away. There is not the slightest differeui e in the sentiments of my remarks 
on the two occasions. What I said here on Wednesday is in exact accordance 
with the opinions expressed by me in the other house in 1825. Though the 
gentleman had the metaphysics of Hudibras — though he were able 

" to sever and divide 
A hair *twixt north and north-west side." 

he could not yet insert his metaphysical scissors between the fair reading of 
my remaiks in 1825 and what I said here last week. There is i;iot only no 
contradiction, no difference, but, in truth, too exact a similiarity, both in 
thought and language, to be entirely in just taste. I had myself quoted the 
same speech; had recuiTcd to it, and spoke with it open before me; and 
much of what I said was little more than a repetition from it. In order to 
make finishing work with this alleged contradiction, permit me to recur to 
the origin of this debate, and review its course. This seems expedient, and 
may be done as well now as at any time. 

Well, then, its history is this : the honorable member from Connecticut 
moved a resolution, which constituted the first branch of that which is now 
before us ; that is to say, a resolution instnicting the committee on pubhc 
lands to inquire into the expediency of hmiting, for a ceitain period, the sales 
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of public lands to such as have heretofore been offered for sale; and whether 
sundry oflBces, connected with the sales of the lands, might not be abolished 
without detriment to the public service. 

In the progress of the discussion which arose on this resolution, an honora- 
ble member from New Hampshire moved to amend the resolution, so as en- 
tirely to reverse its object ; that is, to strike it all out, and insert a direction to 
the committee to inquire into the expediency of adopting measures to hasten 
the sales, and extend more rapidly the surveys of the lands. 

The honorable member from Maine (Mr. Sprague) suggested that both 
these propositions might well enough go, for consideration, to the committee; 
and in this state of the question, the member from South Carolina addressed 
the Senate in his first speech. He rose, he said, to give us his own free 
thoughts on the pubUc lands. I saw him rise, with pleasure, and hstened 
with expectation, though before he concluded I was filled with surprise. Cer- 
tainly, I was never more surprised than to find him following up, to the ex- 
tent he did, the sentiments and opinions which the gentleman from Missouri 
had put forth, and which it is known he has long entertained. 

I need not repeat, at large, the general topics of the honorable gentleman's 
speech. When he said, yesterday, that he did not attack the Eastern States, 
he certainly must have forgotten not only particular remarks, but the whole 
drift and tenor of his speech; unless he means by not^ attacking, that he did 
not commence hostilities, but that another had preceded him in the attack. 
He, in the first place, disapproved of the whole course of the government for 
forty years, in regard to its dispositions of the public land ; and then, turning 
northward and eastward, and fancying he had found a cause for alleged nar- 
rowness and niggardhness in the " accursed policy " of the tariff, to which he 
represented the people of New England as wedded, he went on, for a full 
hour, with remarks, the whole scope of which was to exhibit the results of 
this policy, in feehngs and in measures unfavorable to the west. I thought 
his opinions unfounded and erroneous, as to the general course of the gov- 
ernment, and ventured to reply to theta. 

The gentleman had remarked on the analogy of other cases, and quoted 
the conduct of European governments towards their own subjects, settling on 
this continent, as in point, to show that we had been harsh and rigid in sel- 
ling when we should have given the public lands to settlers. I thought the 
honorable member had suffered his judgment to be betrayed by a false analo- 
gy ; that he was struck with an appearance of resemblance where there was 
no real similitude. I think so still. The first settlers of North America were 
enterprising spirits, engaging in private adventure, or fleeing from tyranny at 
home. When arrived here, they were forgotten by the mother country, or 
remembered only to be oppressed. Carried away again by the appearance of 
analogy, or struck with the eloquence of the passage, the honorable member 
yesterday observed that the conduct of government towards the western emi- 
grants, or my representation of it, brought to his mind a celebrated speech in 
the British Parliament It was, sir, the speech of Colonel Barre. On the 
question of the stamp act, or tea tax, I forget which, Colonel Barre had heard 
a member on the treasury bench argue, that the people of the United States, 
being British colonists, planted by the maternal care, nourished by the indul- 
gence, and protected by the arms of England, would not grudge their mite to 
relieve the mother country from the heavy burden under which she groaned. 
The language of Colonel Barre, in reply to this, was, "They planted by your 
care ? Your oppression planted them in America. They fled from your ty 
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ranny, and grew by your neglect of them. So soon as you began to care for 
them, you showed your care by sending persons to spy out their liberties^ mis- 
represent their character, prey upon them^ and eat out their substance/' 

And does this honorable gentleman mean to maintain that language like 
this is appUcable to the conduct of the government of the United States to- 
wards the western emigrants, or to any representation given by me of that 
conduct ? Were the settlers in the west driven thither by our oppression ? 
Have they flourished only by our neglect of them ? Has the government 
done nothing but prey upon them, and eat out their substance? Sir, this fer- 
vid eloquence of the British speaker, just when and where it was uttered, and 
fit to remain an exercise for the schools, is not a UtUe out of place, 'when it 
was brought thence to be appUed here, to the conduct of our owa countiy 
towards her own citizens. From America to England it may be true ; from 
Americans to their own government it would be strange language. Let us 
leave it to be recited and declaimed by our boys against a foreign nation ; not 
introduce it here, to recite and declaim ourselves against our own. 

But I come to the point of the alleged contradiction. In my remarks on 
Wednesday, I contended that we could not rive away gratuitQusly all the 
public lands; that we held them in trust; that me government had solemnly 
pledged itself to dispose of them as a common fund for the common benefit, 
and to sell and settle them as its discretion should dictate. Now, sir, what 
contradiction does the gentleman find to this sentiment in the speech of 1825 i 
He quotes me as having then said, that we ought not to hug these lands as a 
very great treasure. Very well, sir; supposing me to be accurately reported 
in that expression, what is the contradiction ? I have not now said, that we 
should hug these lands as a favorite source of pecuniary income. No such 
thing. It is not my view. What I have said, and what I do say, is^ that 
they are a conunon fund — to be disposed of for the common benefit — to be 
sold at low prices, for the accommodation of settlers, keeping the object of 
settling the lands as much in view as that of raising money from them. This 
I say now, and this I have always said. Is this hugging them as a favorite 
treasure ? Is there no difference between hugging and hoarding this fund, 
on the one hand as a great treasure, and on the other of disposing of it at 
low prices, placing the proceeds in the general treasury of the Union ? My 
opinion is, that as much is to be made of the land, as fair and reasonably may 
be, seUing it all the while at such rates as to give the fullest effect to settle- 
ment. This is not giving it all away to the states, as the gentleman would 
propose; nor is it hugging the fund closely and tenaciously, as a favorite trea- 
sure ; but it is, in my judgment, a just and wise policy, perfectly according 
with all the various duties which rest on government So much for my con- 
tradiction. And what is it ? Where is the ground of the gentleman's tri- 
umph ? What inconsistency, in word or doctnne, has he been able to detect ? 
Sir, if this be a sample of that discomfiture with which the honorable gentle- 
man threatened me, commend me to the word discomfiture for the rest of 
my hfe. 

But, after all, this is not the point of the debate; and I must bring the 
gentleman back to that which is the point 

The real question between me and him is, Where has the doctrine been 
advanced, at the south or the east, that the population of the west should be 
retarded, or, at least, need not be hastened, on account of its effect to drain off 
the people from the Atlantic States ? Is this doctrine, as has been alleged, of 
eastem origin ? That is the question. Has the gentleman found any thmg by 
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entirely Med; and as far as this debate has shown, the only person who has 
advanced such sentiments is a gentleman from South Carolina, and a friend to 
the honorable member himself. This honorable gentleman has given no 
answer to this; there is none which can be given. This simple fact^ while it 
requires no comment to enforce it^ defies all argument to refute it. I could 
refer to the speeches of another southern gentlemen, in years before, of the 
same general character, and to the same effect, as that which has been quoted ; 
but I will not consume the time of the Senate by the reading of them. 

So then, sir, New England is guiltless of the policy of retarding western 
population, and of all envy and jealousy of the growth of the new states. 
Whatever there be of that policy in the country, no part of it is hers. If it 
has a local habitation, the honorable member has probably seen, by this time, 
where he is to look for it; and if it now has received a name, he himself has 
christened it. 

We approach, at length, sir, to a more important part of the honorable gen- 
tleman's observations. Since it does not accord with my views of justice and 
policy, to vote away the public lands altogether, as mere matter of gratuity, I 
am asked, by the honorable gentleman, on what ground it is that I consent to 
give them away hi pai-ticular instances. How, he inquires, do I reooncile with 
these professed sentiments my support of measures appropriating portions of 
the lands to particular roads, particular canals, particular nvers, and particular 
institutions of education in the west ? This leads, sir, to the real and wide 
difference in political opinions between the honorable gentleman and myself. 
On my part^ I look upon all these objects as connected with the common good, 
fairly embraced in its objects and its terms; he, on the contrary, deems them 
all, if good at all, only local good. This is our difierence. The interrogatory 
which he proceeded to put, at once explains this difference. "What interest," 
asks he, ** has South Carolina in a canal in Ohio ? " Sir, this very question is 
full of signigcance. It develops the gentleman's whole political system; and 
its answer expounds mine. Here we differ toto codo, I look upon a road 
over the Alleghany, a canal round the falls of the Ohio, or a canal or r^way 
from the Atlantic to the western waters, as being objects large and extensive 
enough to be fairly said to be for the common benefit The gentleman thinks 
other^vise, aad this is the key to open his construction of the powers of the 
government. He may well ask, upon his system. What interest has South 
Carolina in a canal in Ohio ? On that system, it is true, she has no interest. 
On that system, Ohio and Carolina are different governments and different 
countries, connected here, it is true, by some slight and ill-defined bond of 
union, but in all main respects separate and diverse. On that system, Caroli- 
na has no more interest in a canal in Ohio than in Mexico. The gentleman, 
tlierefore, only follows out his own principles; he does no more^ than arrive at 
the natural conclusions of his own doctrines; he only announces the true re- 
sults of that creed which he has adopted himself, and would persuade others 
to adopt, when he thus declares that South Carolina has no interest in a pub- 
lic work in Ohio. Sir, we narrow-minded people of New England do not 
reason thus. Our notion of things is entirely different. We look upon the 
states, not as separated, but as united. We love to dwell on that Union, and 
on the mutual happiness which it has so much promoted, and the common 
renown which it has so greatly contributed to acquire. In our contemplation, 
Carolina and Ohio are parts of the same country — states united under the 
same general government, having interests common, associated, intermingled. 
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In whatever is within the proper sphere of the constitutional power of this 
government) we look' upon the states as one. We do not impose geographi- 
cal limits to our patriotic feeling or regard ; we do not follow rivers, and moun- 
tains, and lines of latitude, to find boundaries beyond which public improye 
ments do not benefit us. We, who come here as agents and representatives 
of those narrow minded and selfish men of New England, consider ourselves 
as bound to regard, with equal eye, the good of the whole, in whatever is 
within our power of legislation. Sir, if a railroad or canal, beginning in South 
Carolina, appeared to me to be of national importance and national magni- 
tude, believing as I do that the power of government extends to the encour- 
agement of works of that description, if 1 were to stand up here and ask, 
^ What interest has Massachusetts in a railroad in South Carolina ? '^ I should 
not be willing to face my constituents. These same nanyw-minded men 
would tell me that they had sent me to act for the whole country, and that 
one who possessed too little comprehension, either of intellect or feeling, — one 
who was not large enough, in mind and heart, to embrace the whole, — was 
not fit to be intrusted with the interest of any part. Sir, I do not desif e to 
enlarge the powers of government by unjustifiable construction, nor to exer- 
cise any not within a fair interpretation. But when it is beUeved that a pow- 
er does exist, then it is, in my judgment, to be exercised for the general benefit 
of the whole : so far as respects the exercise of such a power, the states are 
one. It was the very great object of the constitution to create unity of inter- 
ests to the extent of the powers of the general government In war and 
peace we are one ; in commerce one ; because the authority of the general 

fovernment reaches to war and peace, and to the regulation of commerce. I 
ave never seen any more difiSculty in erecting lighthouses on the lakes than 
on the ocean ; in improving the harbors of inland seas, than if they were with- 
in the ebb and flow of the tide; or of removing obstructions in the vast 
streams of the west, more than in any work to facilitate commerce on the At- 
lantic coast If there be power for one, there is power also for the other ; and 
they are all and equally for the country. 

There are other objects, apparently more local, or the benefit of which is 
less general, towards which, nevertheless, I have concurred with others to give 
aid by donations of land. It is proposed to construct a road in or through 
one of the new states in which the government possesses large quantities of 
land. Have the United States no right, as a gi'eat and untaxed proprietor — 
are they under no obligation — to contribute to an object thus calculated to 
promote the common good of all the proprietors, themselves included ? And 
even with respect to education, which is the extreme case, let the question be 
considered. In the first place, as we have seen, it was made matter of com- 
pact with these states that they should do their part to promote education. In 
the next place, our whole system of land laws proceeds on the idea that edu- 
cation is for the common good ; because, in every division, a certain portion is 
uniformly reserved and appropriated for the use of schools. And, finally 
have not these new states singularly strong claims, founded on the ground al- 
ready stated, that the government is a great untaxed proprietor in me owner- 
ship of the soil ? It is a consideration of great importance that prohably 
there is in no part of the country, or of the world, so great a call for the 
means of education as in those new states, owing to the vast number of per- 
sons within those ages in which education and instruction are usually received, 
if received at alL This is the natural consequence of recency of settlement 
and rapid increase. The census of these slates shows how great a proportion 
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of the whole population occupies the claflses between infancy and childhood. 
These are tlie wide fields, and here is the deep and qniok aoil for the Bb^ of 
knowledge and virtue; and this is the favored season, the: spring time for 
sowing them.' Let tbsm be disseminated without stint. Let them be scat- 
tered with a bountiful broadcast Whatever the government can foirlj do 
towards these objects^ in my <^)inion, ought to be done. 

These, sir, are the grotmds^ suodntly stated, on ^hich my votes for mmtft 
of lands for particdar objects rest, while I maintain, at the same time^ that it 
is all a common fund, for the common benefit And reasons l&e tJiese^ I 
presume, have inftuenoed the votes of odier gentlanen fiom, New England. 
Those who have a different view of the powa» of the government, of couiee, 
come to different conclusions on these as on othisr qiiesdons. I observed, 
when speaking on this subject' before, that if we looked to any measure 
whether for a road, a canal, or any thing else intended for the improvement 
of the west, it would be found, tiiiat if m& New England^ aye$ were struck 
out of the list of votes, the southern noe« would always have rejected the 
measure. The truth of this haa not been deniec^ and cannot be ^denied. In 
stating this, I thought it ju6t to ascribe it to the constitutionfld scruples of the 
south, rather than to any other less favorable or less' charitable cause. But 
no sooner had I done this, than the honorable gentl^nan asks if I reproach 
him and his friends with^heir constitutional scruples. Sir^ I reproach nobody. 
I stated a fact, and gave the most respectful reason for it that occurred to me. 
The gentleman cannot d^iy the &ct — he may, if he dioose^ disclaim the 
reason. It is not k>ng 8Snce I had occasion, in presenting a petition from his 
own state, to account for its being intrusted to my hands by saying, that tiie 
constitutional opinions of the genuensan and his w<Mthy odleague prevented 
them from supporting it Sir, did I state this as a matter of reproach ? Far 
from it Did I attempt to find any other cause than an honest one for these 
scruples? Sir, I did not It did not become me to doubt^ nor to insinuate 
that the gentleman had either changed his sentiments^ or that he had made 
up a set of constitutional opimons, accommodated to any particular combina- 
tion of political occurrences; Had I done so^ I should have felt^ that while I 
was entitled to little respect in thus questioning other people's motives, I jus- 
tified the whole world in suspecting my own* 

But how has the gentleman returned this respect for others* opinions ? His 
own candor and justice, how have tiiey bemi exhibited towar(fe the motives 
of others, while he has been at so much pains to maintain — what nobody 
has disputed — the purity of his own? Why, sir,' he has asked when, ma 
kow, and why New England votes were found goin^ for measures favoivble 
to the west; he has demanded to be informed whether all this did not begin 
in 1825, and while the election ef' Priesfdent was etiU pending. Sir, to 
these questions retort would be justified; and it is both cogent and at hand. 
Nevertheless, I will answer the inquiry not by retort, but by facts. I will tell 
the gentleman when, and how, and why New England has supported meas- 
ures favorable to the west. ' I have already referred to the eaiiy history of the 
government — to the first acquisition of the lands >— to the original laws for 
disposing of them and for governing* the territories where they he; and have 
shown the influence of New England inen and New England principles in all 
these leading measures. I shodd not be pardoned were I to go over tlial 
ground again. Coming to more recent times^ and to measdres of a less gene- 
tal character, I have endeavored to prove that every tbii^ vf this kind designed 
forlvestem improvement has depended on 'the votes of New England, i^ 
this is true beyond the power of contradiction. ^--.t 
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And now, eir, there are two measures to which I will refer, not so ancient 
as to belong to the early history of the public lands, and not so recent as to 
he on this side of the period when the gentleman charitably imagines a new 
direction may have been given to New England feeling and New England 
votes. These measures, and the New England votes in support of them, may 
be taken as samples and specimens of all the rest. In 1820, (observe, Mr. 
President, in 1820,) the people of the west besought Congress for a reduction 
in the price of lands. In favor of that reduction, New England, with a dele- 
gation of forty members in the other house, gave thirty-three votes, and one 
only against it. The four Southern States, with fifty naembers, gave thirty- 
two votes foi it, and seven against it. Again, in 1821, (observe again, sir, the 
time,) the law passed for the relief of the purchasers of the public lands. 
This was a measure of vital importance to the west, and more especially to 
the south-west. *It authorized the relinquishment of contracts for lands, which 
had been entered into at high prices, and a vednction, in other cases, of not 
less than 37^ per cent, on the purchase money. Many millions of dollan, ek 
br seven I believe, at least, — probably much more, — were relinquished by 
this law. On this bill New England, with her forty members, gave more af-* 
firmative votes than the four Southern States with their fifty-two or three 
members. These two are far the most important measures respecting the 
public lands which have been adopted within the last twenty years. They 
took place in 1820 and 1821. That k the time when. And as to the man- 
ner how, the gentleman already sees that it was by voting, in soHd column, 
for the requir^ reUef ; and lastly, as to the cause why, I tell the gentleman, it 
was because the members from New England thought the measures just and 
salutary; because they entertained towards the west neither envy, hatred, nor 
malice ; because they deemed it becoming them, as just and enlightened pub- 
lic men, to meet the exigency which had arisen in the west with the appio- 
priate measure of rehef ; because they felt it due to their own characters of 
their New England predecessors in this government, to act towards the new 
states in the spirit of a liberal, patronizing, magnanimous policy. So much, 
sir, for the cause why; and I hope that by this time, sir, the honorable gen- 
tleman is satisfied; if not, I do not know when, or how, or irAy, he ever 
will be. 

Having recurred to these two important measures, in answer to the gaitle- 
man's inquiries, I must now beg permission to go back to a period still some- 
thing e^lier, for the purpose still further of showing how much, or rather 
how little reason there is for the gentleman's insinuation that political hopes, 
or fears, or party associations, were the grounds of these New England votes. 
And after what has been said, I hope it may be forgiven me if I allude to 
some political opinions and votes of my own, of very little public importimce, 
c^lainly, but which, from the time at which they were given and exprened, 
may pass for good witnesses on this occasion. 

This government, Mr. President, from its origin to the peace of 1815, had 
been too much engrossed with various other important concerns to be able to 
tarn its thoughts inward, and look to the development of its vast int^nal re- 
sources. In the early part of President Washington's administration, it was 
ftilly occupied with organizing the government, providing for the public debt, 
defendii^ the frontiers, and maintaining domestic peace. Before ^e termina- 
tion of l£at administration, the fires of the French revolution blaze4 ferthj as 
from a new opened volcano^ and the whde breadth of the ocean did not en- 
tirely secure us from its effecta The nnoke and the cindeis reached im, though 
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not the burning lava. Difficult and agitating questions, embarrassing to gov- 
ernment, and dividing public opinion, sprung out of the new state of our for- 
eign relations, and were succeeded by others, and yet again by others, equally 
embarrassing, and equally exciting division and discord, through the long se- 
ries of twenty years, till they finally issued in the war with England; l5own 
' to the close of that war, no distinct, marked and deUberate attention had been 
given, or could have been given, to the internal condition of the country, its 
capacities of improvement, or the constitutional power of the government, in 
regard to objects connected with such improvement 

The peace, Mr. President, brought about an entirely new and a most inter- 
esting state of things; it opened to us other prospects, and suggested other 
duties ; we ourselves were changed, and the whole world was changed. The 
pacification of Europe, after June, 1815, assumed a firm and permanent as- 
pect The nations evidently manifested that they were disposed for peace : 
some agitation of the waves might be expected, even after the storm had sub- 
sided ; but tibe tendency was, strongly and rapidly, towards settled repose. 

It so happened, sir, that I was at that time a member of Congress, and, 
like others,' naturally turned my attention to the contemplation of the newly-^ 
altered condition of the country, and of the world. It appeared plainly 
enough to me, as well as to wiser and more experienced men, Uiat the policy 
of the government would necessarily take a start in a new direction ; because 
new directions would necessarily be given to 4he pursuits and occupations of 
the people. We had pushed our commerce far and fast, under the advantage 
of a neutral flag. But there were now no longer flags, either neutral or, belli- 
gerent The harvest of neutrality had been great, but we had gathered it all. 
With the peace of Europe, it was obvious there would spring up, in her circle 
of nations, a revived and invigorated spirit of trade, and a new activity in all 
the business and objects of civilized life. Hereafter, our commerci^ gains 
were to be earned only by success in a close and intense competition. Other 
nations would produce for themselves, and carry for themselves, and manufac- 
ture for themselves, to the full extent of their abilities. The crops of our 
plains would no longer sustain European armies, nor our ships longer supply 
those whom war had rendered unable to supply themselves. It was obvious 
that under these circumstances, the country would begin to survey itself and 
to estimate its own capacity of improvement And this improvement, liow 
was it to be accomplii^ed, and who was to accomplish it? 

We were ten or twelve millions of people, spread over almost half a world. 
We were twenty-four states, some stretching along the same searboard, some 
along the same line of inland Antler, and others on opposite bai^ of the 
same vast rivers. Two considerations at once presented themselves, in looking 
at this state of things,^ with great force. One was, that that great branch of 
improvement, which consisted in furnishing new facilities of intercourse, neces- 
sarily ran into difl'drent states, in every leading instance, and. 'would benefit the 
citizens of all such states. No one state, therefore, in sucl^ cases, would as- 
sume the whole expense, nor was the co-operation of several states to be ex- 
pected. Take the instance of the Delaware Breakwater. It will cost several 
millions of money. Would Pennsylvania, New Jersey, and Delaware have 
united to accomplish it at their joint expense? Certainly not, for the sam« 
reason. It could not be done, therefore, but by the general government The 
same may be said of the large inland undertakings, except that, in them, gov- 
ernment, instead of bearing the whole expense, co-operates with others to bear 
a part The other oonsideratioii is^ that the United State»have the means. 
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They enjoy the revenues derived from commerce, and the atates have no abun- 
dant ana easy sources of public income. The custom houses fill the general 
treasur}', while the states have scanty resources, except by resort to heavy di- 
rect taxes. 

Under this view of things, I thought it necessary to settle, at least for my- 
self some definite notions, with respect to the powers of government, in regard 
to internal afiairs. It may not savor too much of self-<;ommendation to re- 
mark, that, with this object, I considered the constitution, its judicial construc- 
tion, its contemporaneous exposition, and the whole history of, the legislation 
of Congress under it; and 1 arrived at the conclusion that govenunent had 
power to accomplish sundry object?, or aid in their accomplishment, which are 
now commonly spoken of as Internal Improvemsnts. That conclusion, sir, 
may have been right, or it may have been wrong. I am not about to argue 
the grounds of it at large. I say only that it was adopted, and acted on, even 
80 early as in 1816. Yes, Mr. President, I made up my opinion, and deter- 
mined on my intended course of pditical conduct on these subjects, in the 
14th Congress in 1816. And now, Mr. President, I have further to say, that 
I made up these (pinions, and entered on this course of political conduct, 
Teucro duce. Yes, sir, I pursued, in all this^ a South Carolina track. On 
the doctrines of internal improvement, South Carolina, as she was then repre- 
sented in the other house, set forth, in 1816, under a fresh and leading breeze; 
and I was among the followers. But if my leader sees new lights, and turns 
a sharp comer, unless I see new lights also, I keep straight on in the same 
path. I repeat, that leading genuemen fiK)m South Carolina were first and 
foremost in behalf of the doctrines of internal improvements, when those doc- 
trines first came to be considered and acted upon in Congress. The debate on 
the bank question, on the tariff of 1816, and on the direct tax, will show who 
was who^ and what was what^ at that time. The tariff of 1816, one of the 
plain cases of oppression and usurpation, from which, if the government does 
not recede, individual states may justly secede from the government^ is, sir^ in 
truth, a South Carolina tariff supported by South Carolina votes. But for 
those votes, it could not have passed in the form in which it did pass ; whereas, 
if it had depended on Massachusetts votes, it would have been lost. Does not 
the hon(»ttble gentleman well know all this? There are certainly those who 
do full well know it all. I do not say this to reproach South Carolina; I 
only state the fact, and I think it will appear to be true, that among the ear- 
liest and boldest advocates of the tarifij as a measure of protection, and on 
the express ground of protection, were leading gentl^nen of South Carohna 
in Congress. I did not theu, and cannot now, understand their language in 
any other sense. While this tariff of 1816 was under discussion in the 
House of Representatives, an honorable gentleman from Georgia, now of this 
house, (Mr. Forsyth,) moved to reduce the proposed duty on cotton. He 
fafled by four votes, South Carolina giving three votes (enough to have turned 
the scale) against his motion. The act, sir, then passed, and received on its 
J>a8Sage the support of a majority of the representatives of South Carolina 
present and voting. This act is the first, in the order of those now denounced 
as plain usurpations. We see it daily in the list by the side of those of 1824 
and 1828, as acase of manifest oppression, justifying disunion. I put it home 
to the honorable member fiY)m South Carohna, that his own state waa not 
only ''art and part" in this measure, but the causa causans. Without her 
aid, this semmal principle of misehie^ this foot of upas, could not have been 
planted. Ihave abeady said — aid it is trae-*- that this act proceeded on 
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the ground of proteetioiL It interfered direcdj with existing interests of 
great value and amount It cut up the Calcutta cotton trade by the roots.. 
But it passed, nevertheless) and it pa^ed on the prmciple of protecting nianu- 
factures, on the principle again^ free trade, on the principle opposed to thai, 
which lets tts cdone. 

Such, Mr. President, were the opinions of important and leadii^ gentlemen 
of South Carolina, on the subject of internal improvement, in 1816. I w^t 
out of Congress the next year, and returning again in 1823, thought I found 
South Carolina where I had left her. I really supposed that aU things reh 
mained as they were, and that the South Carohna doctrine of internal im- 
provements would be defended by the same eloquent voices, and the same 
strong anns, as formerly. In the lapse of these six years, it is true, political 
associations had assumed a new aspect and new divisions. A party had arisen 
in the south, hostile to the doctrine of internal improvements, and had vigor- 
ously attacked that dootrine. Anti-consolidation was the flag under which 
this partv fought, and its supportei-s inveighed against internal improvement^ 
much after tl^ same manner in which the honorable gentleman has now in? 
veighed against them, as part and parcel of the system of consolidation. 

Whether this party arose in South Carolina herself or in her neighborhood, 
is more than I know. I think the latter. However that may nave been^ 
there were those found in South C»x>lina ready to make war upon it, and 
who did make intrepid war upon it. Names being regarded as things, in 
such controversies, they bestowed on the anti-improvement gentlemen the ap? 
pellation of radicals. Yes, sir, the name of radicals, as a term of distinction, 
applicable and applied to those who defended the liberal doctrines of internal 
improvements, originated, according to the best of my recollection, somewhere 
between North Carolina and Georgia. Well, sir, those mischievous r^cals 
were to be put down, and the strong ^rm of South Carolina was stretched out 
to put them down. About this time, sir, I returned to Congress. The battle 
with the radicals had hem. fought, and our South Carolina champions of the 
doctrine oi internal improvement had nobly maintained tiheir ground, and 
were understood to have achieved a vktory. They had driven back the 
enemy with discomfiture; a thing, by the way, sir, which is not always per- 
formed when it is promised. A gentleman, to whom I have aheady referred 
in this debate, had come into Congress, during my absence from it, from 
South Carolina, and had brought with him a high reputation for ability. He 
came from a school with which we had been acquainted, et rvoscUwr a sociia. 
1 hold in my hand, sir, a printed speech of this distinguished gentleman, 
(Mr. MoDuFFiB,) ^ ON internal 1MPR0VBMENT8," dcHver^ about the period 
to which I now refer, and printed with a few introductory remarks upon con- 
solidation ; in which, sir, I think he quite consolidated the arguments of his 
opponents, the radicals, if to entsh be to consolidate. I give you a short but 
substantive quotation from these remarks. He is speaking of a pamphlet, then 
recently published, entitled " Consolidation;" and having alluded to the ques- 
tion of rechartering the former Bank of the United States, he says: '^More- 
over, in the early history of parties, and when Mr. Crawford advocated the 
renewal of the old charter, it was considrred a federal measure; which inter- 
nal improvement never was, as this author erroneously states. This latter 
measure originated in the administration of Mr. Jeflerson, with the appropria- 
tion for the Cumberland road; and was first proposed, as a system, by Mr. 
Calhoun, and carried through the House of Representatives by a large majori- 
ty of the repuUicans^ including almost every one of the leading men who 
carried us through the late war. 
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So, then, internal improyement is not one of the federal hereiBies. One 
paragraph more, sir. 

** The author in question, not content with denouncing as federalists Gen. 
Jackson, Mr. Adams, Mr. Calhoun, and the majority of the South Carolina 
delegation in Congress, modestly extends the denunciation to Mr. Monroe and 
the whole republican party. Here are his words : ^ During the administra- 
tion of Mr. Monroe, much has passed which the republican party would be 
glad to approve, if they could 1! But the principal feature^ and that which 
has chiefly elicited these observations, is the renewal of the system of nr- 
TBRNAL IMPROVEMENTS.' Now, this mcasuro was adopted by a vote of 115 
to 86, of a republican Congress, and sanctioned by a republican president 
Who, then, is this author, who assumes the high prerogative of denouncing, 
in the name of the republican party, the republican administration of the 
country — a denunciation including within its sweep Calhoun, Lowndes, and 
Cheves ; men who will be regarded as the brightest ornaments of South 
Carolina, and the strongest pillars of the republican party, as long as the late 
war shall be remembered, and talents and patriotism shall be regarded as the 
proper objects of the admiration and gratitude of a free people !J" 

Such are the opinions, sir, which were maintained by South Carolina gen- 
tlemen in the House of Representatives on the subject of internal improve- 
ment, when I took my seat there as a member from Massachusetts, in 1823. 
But this is not all; we had a bill before us, and passed it in that house, en- 
titled " An act to procure the necessary surveys, plans, and estimates upon the 
subject of roads and canals." It authorized the president to catcse surveys 
and estimates to be made of the routes of such roads and canals as he might 
deem of national importance in a commercial or military point of view, or 
for ike transportation of the mail; and appropriated thirty thousand dollars 
out of the treasury to defray the expense. This act, though preHminary in 
its nature, covered the whole ground. It took for granted the complete pow- 
er of internal improvement, as far as any of its advocates had ever contended 
for it. Having passed the other house, the bill came up to the Senate, and 
was here considered and debated in April, 1824. The honorable member 
from South Carolina was a member of the Senate at that time. While the 
bill was under consideration here, a motion was made to add the following 
proviso : — 

" Provided, That nothing herein contained shall be construed to aflSrm or 
admit a power in Congress, on their own authority, to make roads or canals 
within any of the states of the Union." 

The yeas and n^ys Were taken on this proviso, and the honorable member 
voted in the negative. The proviso failed. 

A motion was then made to add this proviso, viss : — 

" Provided, That the faith of the United States is hereby pledged, that no 
money shall ever be expended for roads or canals, except it shall be among 
the several states, and in the same proportion as direct taxes ai*e laid and as- 
sessed by the provisions of the constitution." 

The honorable member voted against this proviso also, and it failed. 

The bill was then put on its passage, and the honorable member voted far 
it, and it passed, and became a law. 

Now, it strikes me, sir, that there is no maintaining these votes but upon 
the power of internal improvement, in its broadest sense. In truth, these 
bills for surveys and estimates have always been considered as test questions. 
They show who is for and who against internal improvement This law itself 
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went the whole length, and assumea the full and complete power. The gen- 
tieman's votes sustained that power, in every form in which the various propo- 
sitions to amend presented it. He went for the entire and unrestrained au- 
thority, without consulting the states, and without agreeing to any proportionate 
distribution. And now, suffer me to remind you, Mr. President, that it is this 
very same power, thus sanctioned, in every form, by the gentleman's own 
opinion, that is so plain and manifest a usurpation, that the state of South 
Carolina is supposed to be justified in refusing submission to any laws carry- 
ing the power into effect Truly, sir, is not this a Httle too hard ! May we 
not crave some mercy, under fsLVor and protection of the gentleman's own 
authority ? Admitting that a road or a canal must be wntten down fiat 
usurpation as ever was committed, may we find no mitigation in our respect 
for his place, and his vote, as' one that knows the law ? 

The tariff which South Carolina had an efficient hand in establishing in 
1816, and this asserted power of internal improvement — advanced by her in 
the same year, and, as we have seen, approved and sanctioned by her repr^ 
sentatives in 1824, — these two measures are the great grounds on which she 
is now thought to be justified in breaking up the Union, if she sees fit to 
break it up. 

I may now safely say, I think, that we have had the authority of leading 
and distfiiguished gentlemen from South Carolina in support of the doctrine 
of internal improvement. I repeat that, up to 1824, I, for one, followed 
South Carolina; but when that star in its ascension veered off in an unex- 
pected direction, I relied on its light no longer. [Here the Vice President 
said, Does the Chair understand the gentleman from Massachusetts to say 
that the person now occupying the chair of the Senate has changed his opin- 
ions on the subject of internal improvements ?] From nothing ever said to 
me, sir, have I had reason to know of any change in the opinions of the per- 
son filling the chair of the Senate. If such change has taken place, I regiet 
it; I speak generally of the state of South Cai'ohna. Individuals we know 
there are who hold opinions favorable to the power. An application for its 
exercise in behalf of a public work in South Carolina itself is now pending, I 
believe, in the other house, presented by members from that state. 

I have thus, sir, perhaps not without some tediousness of detail, shown that, 
if I am in error on the subject of internal improvements, how and in what 
company I fell into that error. If I am wrong, it is apparent who misled me. 
I go to other remarks of the honorable member — and I have to complain 
of an entire misapprehension of what I said on the subject of the national 
debt — though I can hardly perceive how any one could misunderstand me. 
What I said was, not that I wished to put off the payment of the debt, but, 
on the contrary, that I had always voted for every measure for its reduction, 
as uniformly as the gentleman himsdf. He seema to claim the exclusive 
merit of a disposition to reduce the public charge; I do not allow it to him. 
As a debt, I was, I am, for paying it; because it is a charge on our finances, 
and on the^ industry of the country. But I observed that I thought I per- 
ceived a morbid fervor on that subject; an excessive anxiety to pay oft' the 
debt; not so much because it is a debt simply, as because, while it lasts, it 
furnishes one objection to disunion. It is a tie of common interest while it 
lasts. I did ilot impute such motive to the honorable member himself; but 
that there is such a feeling in existence I have not a particle of doubt. The 
most I said was, that if one ^ect of the debt was to strengthen our Union, 
that effect itself was not regretted by me, however mu^^ others might regret 
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it The gentleman has not seen how to rej^ to this otherwise thaa hj saj^ 
posing me to have advanced the doctrine that a national debt is a natipnal 
blessing. Others, I must hope, will find less difficulty in underBtanding me. 
I distinctly and pointedly cautioned the honorable member not to understand 
me as expressing an opinion favorable to the continuance of the debL I re- 
peated this caution, and repeated it more than once — but it was thrown 
aWay. 

On yet another point I was still more unaccountably misunderstood. The 

Sintleman had harangued against '^ consolidation." I told him, m reply, that 
ere was one kind of consolidation to which I was attached, and tnat waa^ 
the CONSOLIDATION OF OUR Union ; and that this was precisely that consoli- 
dation to which I feared others were not attached ; that such consolidation was 
the very end of the constitution — that the leading object, as they had in- 
fbimed us themselves, which its framers had kept in view. I turned to their 
communication, and read their very words, — ** tne consolidation of the Union,** 
-7- and expressed my devotion to this sort of consolidation. I said in termi 
that I wished not, in the slightest degree, to augment the powers of this gov- 
ernment; that my object was to preserve, not to enlarge; and that, by consdi- 
dating the Union, I understood no more than the strength^iing of the Union 
and perpetuating it Having been thus explicit; having thus read, fix>m the 
printed book, the precise words which I adopted, as expressing my own senti- 
ments, it passes comprehension, how any man could understand me as coit- 
tending for an extension of the powers of the government^ or for (X>n8olidation 
in the odious sense in which it means an accumulation, in the federal govern- 
ment, of the powers properly belonging to the states. 

I repeat, sir, that, m adopting the sentiments of the framers €i the oonstir 
tation, I read their language audibly, and word for word ; and I pointed out 
the distinction, just as fully as I have now done, between the consolidation of 
the Union and that other obnoxious consolidation which I disclaimed ; and yet 
the honorable gentleman misunderstood me. The gentleman had said that 
he wished for no fixed revenue — not a shilling. I^ by a word, he could 
convert the Capitol into gold, he would not do it. Why all this fear of reve- 
nne ? Why, sh-, because, as the gentleman told us, it tends to consolidatioo. 
Now, this can mean neither more or less than that a common revenue is a com- 
mon interest, and that all common interests tend to hold the union of th^ 
states together. I confess I like that tendency ; if the gentleman dislikes 
it, he is right in deprecating a shilling's fixed revenue. So much, sir, for con- 
solidation. 

As well as I recollect the course of his remarks, the honorable gentleman 
next recurred to the subject of the tariff. He did not doubt the word n^ost be 
of unpleasant sound to me, and proceeded, with an effort neither new nor at- 
tended with new success^. to involve me and my votes in inconsistency and con- 
touliction. I am happy the honorable gentleman has fumidied me an op- 
portunity of a timely remark or two on that subject. I was glad he ap- 
proached it, for it is a question I enter upon without fear ^m any body. — - 
The strenuous toil of the gentleman has been to raise an inconsistency between 
my dissent to the tariff in 1824 and my vote in 1828. It is lab<»r lost. He 
pays undeserved compliment to my speech in 1824; but this is to raise me 
nigh, that my fall, as he would have it, in 1828 may be the more signal — 
Sir, there was no fall at all. Between the ground I stood on in 1824 an4 
ttiat I took in 1828, there was not only no precipice, but no declivity. It was 
a change oi position, to meet new circumstances, but on the same level A. 
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plam tale explains the w'hole matter. In 1816, 1 had not a^uiesced in the. 
tari£^ then supported by South Carolina. To some pails of it, especisdly, I 
felt and expressiBd great repugnance. I held the sam0 opinions in 1821, at' 
the meeting in Faneuil Hall, to which the gentleman has alluded. I said 
then, and say now, that, as an ori^nal question, the authority of Congress to 
exercise the revenue power, with direct reference to the protection of manufac- 
tures, is a questionable authcmty, far more questionable m my judgment, thian 
the power of internal improvements. I must confess, sir, that, in one respect, 
some impression has been made on my opiaions lately. Mr. Madison's pub- 
lication has put the power in a very strong light He has placed itj I must 
acknowledge, upon grounds of construction and argument which seem impreg- 
nable. B^it even if the power were doubted, on the face of the constitution 
itself, it had been assumed and asserted in the first revenue law ever passed 
under the same considtution ; and, on this gi'ound, as a matter settled by con- 
temporaneous practice, I had refrained from expressipg the opinion that the ta- 
riff laws transcended constitutionat limits, as the gentleman supposes. What I 
did say at Faneuil Hall, as fEU* as I now remember, was, that this was originally 
matter of doubtful construction. The gentleman himself I suppose, thinks there 
is no doubt about it, and that the laws are plainly against the constitution. Mr. 
Madison's letters, already referred to, (jontam, in my judgment, by far the most 
able exposition extant of this part of the constitution. He has satisfied me, so 
far as the practice of the government had left it an open question. 

With a great majority of the representatives of Massachusetts, I voted 
against the tariff of 1824. My reasons were then given, and I will not now 
repeat them. But nothwithstanding our dissent, the great states of New York, 
Pennsylvania, Ohio, and Kentucky went for the bill, in almost unbroken 
column, and it passed. Congress and the president sanctioned it, and it be- 
came the lai# of the land. What, then, were we to do ? Our only option 
was either to fall in with this settled course of public poUcy, and to accommo- 
date ourselves to it as well as we could, or to embrace the South Carolina doc- 
trine^ and talk of nullifying the statute by state interference. 

The last alternative did not suit our principles, and, of course, we adopted 
the former. In 1827, the subject came again before Congress, on a proposi- 
tion favorable to wool and woollens. We looked upon the system of protec- 
tion as being fixed and settled. The law of 1824 remained. It had gone 
into full (^)eration, and in regard to some objects intended by it, perhaps most 
of them had produced all its expected effects. No man propel to repeal 
it — no man attempted to renew the general contest on its principle, mt, 
owing to subsequent and unforeseen occurrences, the benefit intended by it to 
wool and woollen fabrics had not been realized. Events, not known here 
when the law passed, and had taken place, which defeated its object in that 
particular respect A measure was accordingly brought forward to meet this 
precise deficiency, to remedy this particular defect It was limited to wool 
and woollens. Was ever any thing more reasonable ? If the policy of the 
tariff laws had become established in principle as the permanent policy of the 
government, should they not be revised and amended, and made equal, Uke 
other laws, as exigencies should arise, or justice require ? Because we had 
doubted about adopting the system, were we to refuse to cure its manifest 
defects after it became adopte(^ and when no one attempted its repeal ? And 
this, sir, is the inconsistency so much bruited. I had voted against the tariff 
of 1824 — but it passed; and in 1827 and 1828, 1 voted to amend it in a 
point essential to the interest of my constituents. Where is the inconsistency t 
Gould I do otherwise? 
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Sir, does political consistency consist in always giving negative votes? 
Does it require of a public man to refuse to concur in amending Jaws because 
they passed against ms consent? Having voted against the tariff originally, 
does consistency demand that I should do all in my power to maintain aL 
unequal tarifl^ burdensome to my own constituents, in many respects, — favor- 
able in none? To consistency of that sort I lay no claim; and there is 
another sort to which I lay as Httle — and that is, a kind of consistency by 
which persons feel themselves as much bound to oppose a proposition after it 
has become ike law of the land as before. 

The bill of 1827, limited, as I have said, to the single object in which the 
tariflf of 1824 had manifestly failed in its eflfect, passed the House of Repre- 
sentatives, but was lost here. We had then the act <rf 1828. I need not 
recur to the history of a measure so recent. Its' enemies spiced it with what- 
soever they thought would render it distasteful; its friends took it^ drugged as 
it was. Vast amounts of property, many millions, had been invested in 
manufactures, under the inducements of the act of 1824. Events called 
loudly, I thought for fuither regulations to secure the degree of protection in- 
tended by that act. I was disposed to vote for such regulations, and desired 
nothing more ; but certainly was not to be bantered out of my purpose by a 
threatened augmentation of duty on molasses, put into the bill for the avowed 
purpose of making it obnoxious. The vote may have been right or wrong, 
wise or unwise ; but it is little less than absurd to allege against it an incon- 
sistency with opposition to the former law. 

Sir, as to the general subject of the tariflf I have httle now to say. 
Another opportunity may be presented. I remarked, the other day, that this 
poHcy did not begin with us in New England ; and yet, sir. New England is 
charged with vehemence as being favorable, or charged with equal vehemence 
as being unfavorable, to the tariff policy, just as best suits the time, place^ and 
occasion for making some charge against her. The credulity^f the public 
has been put to its extreme capacity of false impression relative to her conduct 
in this particular. Through all the south, during the late contest^ it Was New 
England policy, and a New England administration, that was inflicting the 
country with a tariff policy beyond all endurance, while on the other side of 
the Alleghany, even the act of 1828 itself — the very sublimated essence of 
oppression, according to southern opinions — was pronounced to be one of 
those blessings for which the west was indebted to the ^* generous south.'* 

With large investments in manufacturing establishments, and various inter- 
ests connected with land dependent on them, it is not to be expected that New 
England, any more than other portions of the country, will now consent to 
any measures destructive or highly dangerous. The duty of the government, 
at the present moment, would seem to be to preserve, not to destroy ; to main- 
tain the position which it has assumed ; and for one, I shall feel it an indis- 
pensable obligation to hold it steady, as far as in my power, to that degree 
of protection which it has undertaken to bestow. No more of the tariff. 

Professing to be provoked by what he chose to consider a charge made by 
me against South CaroHna, the honorable member, Mr. President, has taken 
up a new crusade against New England. Leaving altogether the subject of 
the public lands, in which his success, perhaps, had been neither distinguished 
nor satisfactory, and letting go, also, of the topic of the tariff, he sallied forth 
in a general assault on the opinions, poUtics, and parties of New England, as 
they nave been exhibited in the last thirty yeara. This is natural. The "na^ 
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TOW policy" of the public lands had proved a legal settlement in South 
Carolina, and was not to be removed. The "accursed policy" of the tariff 
also, had established the fact of its birth and parentage in the same state. 
No wonder, therefore, the gentleman wished to carry the war, as he expressed 
it, into the enemy's country. Prudently willing to quit these subjects, he was 
doubtless desirous of fastening others, which could not be transferred south of 
Mason and Dixon's line. The politics of New England became his theme; 
and it was in this pai-t of his speech, I think, that he menaced me with such 
sore discomfiture. 

Discomfiture ! why, sir, when he attacks any thing which I maintain, and 
overthrows it; when he turns the right or left of any position which I take 
up ; when he drives me from any gi'ound I choose to occupy, he may then 
talk of discomfiture, but not till that distant day. What has he done ? Has 
he maintained his own charges ? Has he proved what he alleged ? Has he 
sustained himself in his attack on the government, and on the history of the 
north, in the matter of the public lanfi ? Has he disproved a fact, refuted a 
proposition, weakened an argument maintained by me? Has he come within 
beat of drum of any position of mine ? 0, no ; but he has " carried the 
war into the enemy's country ! " Carried the war into the enemy's country I 
Yes, sir, and what sort of a war has he made of it ? Why, sir, he has stretched 
a dragnet over the whole surface of perished pamphlets, indiscreet sermons, 
frothy paragraphs, and fuming popular addresses; over whatever the pulpit in 
its moments of alarm, the press in its heats, and parties in their extravagances, 
have severally thrown q% in times of general excitement and violence. He 
has thus swept together a mass of such things, as, but that they are now old, 
the public health would have required him rather to leave in their state of 
dispersion. 

For a good Jong hour or two, we had the unbroken pleasure of hstening to 
the honorable member, while he recited, with his usual gi^ace and spirit, and with 
evident high gusto, speeches, pamphlets, addresses, and all that et ceteras of the 
political press, such as warm heads produce in warm times, and such as it 
would be " discomfiture " indeed for any one, whose taste did not delight in 
that sort of reading, to be obliged to peruse. This is his war. This is to 
carry the war into ^e enemy's country. It is in an invasion of this sort that 
he flatters hiniself with the expectation of gaining laurels fit to adorn , a 
senator's brow. 

Mr. President, I shall not, it will, I trust, not be expected that I should, 
either now or at any time, separate this farrago into parts, and answer and ex- 
amine its components. I shall hardly bestow upon it all a general remark or 
two. In the run of forty years, sir, under this constitution, we have experienced 
sundry successive violent party contests. Party arose, indeed, with the con- 
stitution itself, and in some form or other has attended through the greater 
part of its history. 

Whether any other constitution than the old articles of confederation was 
desirable, was itself, a question on which parties divided ; if a new constitution 
was framed, what powers should be given to it was another question ; and 
when it had been formed, what was, in fact, the just extent of the powers 
actually conferred, was a third. Parties, as we know, existed under the first 
administration, as distinctly marked as those which manifested themselves at 
any subsequent period. 

The contest immediately preceding the pohtical change in 1801, and thatj 
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again, which existed at the commencement of the late war, are other instanoes 
of party excitement, of something more than usual strength and intensiij. 
In all these conflicts there was, no doubt, much of violence on both and d 
tides. It would be impossible, if one had a fancy for such employment, to 
adjust the relative quantum of violence between these two contendi^ partiaL 
There was enough in each, as must always be expected in popular govermn^ita. 
With a great deal of proper and decorous discussion there was mingled a great 
deal, also, of declamation, virulence, crimination^ and abuse. 

In regard to any party, probably, at one of the leading epodis in the histoiy 
of parties, enough may he found to make out another equally inflamed exhh 
bition as that which the honorable member has edified us. For myself, sir, 
I shall not rake among the rubbish of by-gone times to see what I can find, or 
whether I cannot find something by which I can fix a blot on the escutcheon 
of any state, any party, or any part of the country. General Washington^ 
administration was steadily and zealously maintained, as we all know^ by Netr 
England. It was violently opposed elsewhere. We know in what quarter he 
had the most earnest, constant, and persevering support, in all his great and 
I^ing measuries. We know where his private and personal character war 
held in the highest degree of attachment and veneration ; and we know, too, 
where his measures were opposed, his services slighted, and his character 
villified. 

We know, or we might know, if we turn to the journals, who expressed 
respect, gratitude, and regret, when he retired from the chief magistracy •; and 
who remsed to express either respect, gratitude or regret I shall not open 
those journals. Publications more abusive or scurrilous never saw the Hgkt 
than were sent forth against Washington, and all his leading measures^ mm 
presses south of New England ; but I shall not look them up. I employ no 
dotf^ngera — no one is in attendance on me, tendering such means of retalia- 
tion ; and if there were, with an ass's load of them, with a bulk ais huge a^ 
that which the gentleman himself has produced, I would not touch one ot 
Ihem. I see enough of the violence of our own times to be no way anxious 
to rescue from fbrgetfulness the extravagances of times past. Besides^ what is 
1^11 this to the present purpose ? It has nothing to do with the public lands, 
hi regard to which the attack was begun ; and it has nothing to do with those 
sentiments and Opinions, which I have thought tend to disuniot^ and ^ of 
which the honorable member seefus to have adopted himself and undertaken 
to defend. New England has, at times, — so argues the gentleman, — ^ held 
Opinions as dangerous as those which he now holds. Be it so. But why, 
therefore, does he abuse New England ? If he finds himself countenanced by 
icta of hers, how is it that, while he relies on these acts, he covera^ or seeks to 
Cover, their authors with reproach ? 

But, sir, if, in the course of forty years, there have been undue efiervescences 
of party in New England, has the same thing happened no where else f 
Party animosity aud party outrage, not in New England, but elsewhere^ 
denounced President Washington, not only as a federalist, btit as a toiy, a 
British agent, a man who, in his high office, sanctioned corruption. But does 
fee honorable member suppose that, if I had a tender here, who should put 
liuch an efiusion of wickedness and folly in my hand, that I would stand up 
and read it against the south ? Parties ran into great heats, again, in 1799. 
What was said, sir, or rather what was not said, in those years, against John 
Adams, one of the signers of the Declaration of Independence, and its admit- 
ted ablest defender on the floor of Congress ? K the gentleman wants to 
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increase his stores of party abuse and frothy violence, if he has a determint$d 
proclivity to such pursuits^ there are treasures of that sort south of the Potomac, 
much to his taste, yet untouched. I shall not touch them. 

The parties which divided the country, at the conunencement of the late 
war, were violent. But, then, there was violence on both sides^ and violence in 
every state. Minorities and majorities were equally violent There was no 
more violence against the war in New England than in other states; nor any 
more appearance of violence, except that, owing to a dense population, greater 
facility for assembling, and more presses, there may have been more, in quanti- 
ty, spoken and printed there than in some other places. In the article of 
sermons, too. New England is sornewhat more abundant than South Carolina; 
and for that reason, the chance of finding here and there an exceptionable ope 
may be greater. I hope too^ there are more good ones. Opposition may 
have been more formidable ia New England, as it embraced a larger portion 
of the whole population; but it was no more unrestrained in its principle, or 
violent in manner. The minorities dealt quite as harshlv with their own state 
governments as the majorities dealt with the administration here. There were 
jH-esses on both sides, popular meetings on both sides, ay, and pulpits on both 
sides, also. The gentleman's purveyors have only catered for him among the 
productions of one side. I certainly shall not supply the deficiency by furnish- 
mg samples of the other. I leave to him, and to them, the whole concern. 

it is enough for me to say, that if, in any part of this, tlieir grateful occupa- 
tion — if in all their researches — they find any thing in the history of Massa- 
chusetts, or New England, or in the proceedings of any legislative or other 
public body, disloyal to the Union, speaking slightly of its v^ue, proposing to 
break it up, or recommending non-intercourse with neighboring states, on 
account of difference of politick opinion, then, sir, I give them a& up to the 
honorable gentleman^s unrestrained rebuke; expecting, however, that he \7ill 
extend his buffetings, in like manner, to all similar proceedings^ wherever e^se 
found. 

The gentleman, sir, has spoken at large of former parties^ now no long^. in 
being, by their received appellations, and has undertaken to instruct us, not 
only in the knowledge of their principles, but of their respective pedkfrees ato. 
He has ascended to their origin,, and run out their genealogies. With most 
exemplary modesty, he speaks of the party to which he professes to have 
belonged himself as the true, pure, the only honest, patriotic party, derived by 
regular descent, from father to son, from the time of the virtuous Romans I 

. Spreading before us the family tree of pohtical parties, he takes especial care 
to show himself snugly perched on a popular bough ! He is wakeful to the 
expediency of adopting such rules of desctint, for political parties,, as shall bring 
him in, in exclusion of othei's, as an. heir to the inheritance of all pubhc virtue, 
and all true political principles. His doxy is. always orthodoxy. Heterodoxy 
is confined to his opponents. He spoke, sir, of the federalists^, and I thought I 
saw some eyes hegin to open and stare a little, when he ventured on that 
ground. I expected he would draw hia sketches rather lightly, when. he 
looked on the circle round him, and especially if he should cast his thougjits 
to the high places out of the Senate. Nevertheless, he went back to Home, 
ad annum urbtsconditOj and found the fisithers of the fed^rstlists in the prime- 
val aristocrats of that renowned empire I He traced the flow of federal blood 
down through successive ages ^d centuries, till he ^ot into the veins of the 
American tories, (of whom, by the way, there were twenty in the CiiroliiDaa 

^ for one in Maasadui^^tts.) ;Froai..the toriei^ he followed it iq the f<^erajljets; 



and as the federal party was broken up, and tli)OTe was no poEsibility of trans- 
mitting it farther on tins side of the Atlantic, he seems to have discoyered that 
it has gone o6\ collaterally, though against all the canons of descent, into the 
ultras of France, and finally became extinguished, hke exploded gas, among 
the adherents of Don Miguel. 

This, sir, is an abstract of the gentleman's history of federalism. I am not 
about to controvert it. It is not, at present, worth the pains of refutation, 
because, sir, if at this day one feels the sin of federalism lying heavily on his 
conscience, he can easily obtain remission. He may even have an indulgence, 
if he is desirous of repeating the transgression. It is an affair of no difficuJtv 
to get into this same right line of patriotic descent. A man, nowadays^ is at 
liberty to choose his political parentage. He may elect his own father. 
Federalist or not, he may, if he choose, claim to belong to the favored stock, 
and his claim will be allowed. He may carry back his pretensions just as far 
as the honorable gentleman himself; nay, he may make himself out t^e hon- 
orable gentleman's cousin, and prove satisfactoiily that he is descended from 
the same political great-grandfather. All this is allowable. We all know a 
process, sir, by which the whole Essex Junto could, in one hour, be all washed 
white from their ancient federalism, and come out every one of them, an orig- 
inal democrat, dyed in the wool ! Some of them have actually undergone the 
operation, and they say it is quite easy. The only inconvenience it occasions, 
as they tell us, is a slight tendency of the blood to the face, a soft suffusion, 
which, however, is v^ry ti*ansient, since nothing is said calculated to deepen the 
red on the cheek, but a prudent silence observed in regard to all the past 
Indeed, sir, some smiles of approbation have been bestowed, and some crumbs 
of comfort have fallen, not a thousand miles from the door of the Hartfoid 
Conventicm itself. And if the author of the ordinance of 1787 possessed the 
other rei|aisite qualifications, there is no knowings notwithstanding his federal- 
ism, to what heights of favor he might not yet attain. 

Mr. Presid^t) in canying his warfare, such as it was, into New En^and, 
the honorable geiitleman all along professes to be acting on the defensive. He 
desires to consider me as having assailed South Carolina, and insists that he 
comes forth only as her champion, and in her defence. Sir, I do not admit 
that I made any attack whatever on South Carolina. Nothing like it The 
honorable member, in his first speech, expressed opinions, in regard to revenue, 
and some other topics, which I heard both with pain and surprise. I told the 
gentleman that I was aware that such sentiments were entertained out of the 
government, but had not expected to find them advanced in it; that I knew 
there were persons in the south who speak of our Union with indiflfer^ice, or 
doubt, taking pains to magnify its evils, and to say nothing of its benefits; 
that the honorable member himself I was sure, could never be one of these; 
and I regretted the expression of such opinions as he had avowed, because I 
thought 3ieir obvious tendency was to encourage feelings of disrespect to the 
Union, and to weaken its connection. This, sir, is the sum and substance of all 
I said on the subject. And this constitutes the attack which called on the 
diivalry of the gientlfeman. in his opinion, to h£trry us with such a forage among 
the party pamphlets and party proceedings of Massachusetts. If he means 
that I fflpoke with dissatisfaction or disrespect of the ebullitions of individuals 
in South Carolina, it is true. But, if he means that I had assailed the chsr- 
acter of the state, her honor, or patriotism, that I had reflected on her histoiy 
or her conduct^ he had not the slightest ground for any such assumption. I 
did not even refer, I think, in my observations, to any collection of individiiak 
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I dsdd notMng of the recent conyentions. I spoke in the most guarded and 
careful manner, and only expressed my regret for the publication of opiniona 
which I presumed the honorable member ^approved sa much as myself. In 
this, it seems, I was mistaken. 

I do not remember that the gentleman has disclaimed any sentiment, or 
any opinion, of a supposed anti-Union tendency, which on all or any of the 
recent occasions has been expressed. The whole drift of his speech has been 
rather to prove, that) in divers times and manners, sentiments equally Uable to 
objection have been promulgated in New England. And one would suppose 
that his object, in this reference to Massachusetts, was to find a precedent to 
Justify proceedings in the south, were it not for the reproach and contumely 
with which he labors, all along, to load his precedents. 

By way of defending South Carolina from what he chooses to think an 
attack on her, he first quotes the example of Massachusetts^ and then denoun- 
ces that example, in good set terms. This twofold purpose, not very consistent 
with itself one would think, was exhibited more than once in the course of 
his speech. He referred, for instance, to the Hartford Convention. Did he 
do this for authority, or for a topic of reproach ? Apparently for both ; for he 
told us that he should find no fault with the mere fact of holding such a 
convention, and considering and discussing such questions as he supposes were 
then and there discussed ; but what rendered it obnoxious was the time it was 
hold en, and the circumstances of the country then existing. We were in a 
war, he said, and the country needed all our aid; the hand of government 
required to be strengthened, not weakened; and patriotism should have 
postponed such proceedings to another day. The thing itself then, is a pre- 
cedent : the time and manner of it, only, subject of censm-e. 

Now, sir, I go much farther, on this point, than the honorable member. 
Supposing, as the gentleman seems to, that the Hartford Convfption assem- 
bled for any such purpose as breaking up the Union, because ttey thought 
unconstitutional laws had been passed, or to concert on that subject, or to 
calculate the value of the Union ; supposing this to be their purpose, or any 
part of it, then I say the meeiting itself was disloyal, and obnoxious to censure, 
whether held in time of peace, or time of war, or under whatever circumstan- 
ces. The material matter is the object Is dissolution the object ? If it be, 
external circumstances may make it a more or less aggravated case, but cannot 
affect the principle. 1 do not hold, therefore, that the Hartford Convention 
was pardonable, even to the extent of the gentleman^s admission, if its objects 
were really such as have been imputed to it. Sir, there never was a time, 
under any degree of excitement, in which the Hartford Convention, or any 
other convention, could maintain itself one moment in New England, if assem- 
bled for any such purpose as the gentleman says would have been an allowable 
purpose. To hold conventions to decide questions of constitutional liaw ! to 
try the validity of statutes, by votes in a convention ! Sir, the Hartford Con- 
vention, I presume, would not desire that the honorable gentleman should be 
their defender or advocate, if he puts their case upon such untenable and 
extravagant grounds. 

Then, sir, me gentleman has no fault to find with these recently-promulga- 
ted South Carolina opinions. And, certainly, he need have none; for his own 
sentiments, as now advanced, and advanced on reflection, as far as I have been 
able to comprehend ih&poi, go the full length of all these opinions. I propose, 
sir, to say something on these, and to consider how far they are just and oo^- 
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fltitationa]. Before doing that, however, let me observe^ that the eulogimn 
proQOUDoed on the character of the state of South Carolina, by the honwa- 
ble gentleman, for her revolutionary and other merits, meets my hearty con- 
currence. I shall not acknowledge that the honorable member goea b^ore 
me in regard for whatever of distingiiished talent or distinguishea character 
South Carolina has produced. I claim part of the honor, I partake in the 
pride, of her great names. I claim them for countrymen, one and alL The 
Laurenees, the Rutledges, the Pinckneys, the Sumpters, the Marious — Ameri- 
cans all — whose fame is no more to be hemmed in by state lines than their 
talents and their patriotism were capable of being circun>scribed within the 
same narrow limits. In their day and generation, they served and honored 
the country, and the whole country; and their renown is of the treasures of 
the whole country. Him whose honored name the gentleman himself bears 
— does he suppose me less capable of gratitude for his patriotism, or sympa- 
thy for his sufferings, than if his eyes had first opened upon the light in Mas- 
sachusetts instead of South Carolina t Sir, does he suppose it is in his power 
to exhibit a Carolina name so bright as to produce envy in my boeom ? No, 
sir, increased gratification and delight, rather. 

Sir, I thank €k)d that if I am gifted with little of the spirit which is said 
to be able to raise motrals to the skies,! have yet none, as I trust, of that other 
spirit ,which would drag angels down. When I shall be found, sir, in my 
place here in the Senate, or elsewhere, to sneer at public merit, because it hap- 
pened to spring up beyond the little limits of my own state, or neighborhood; 
when I refuse, for any such cause, or for any cause, the homage due to Ameri- 
can talent, to elevated patriotism, to sincere devotion to liberty and the coun- 
tiy; or if I see an uncommon endowment of Heaven, if I see extraordinary 
capacity and virtue in any son of the south, and i( moved by local prejudice, 
or gang^fened by state jealousy, I get up here to abate the tithe of a hair horn. 
his just cahicter and just fame, — may my tongue cleave to the roof of my 
mouth I oir, let me recur to pleasing recollections ; let me indulge in refresh- 
ing remembrance of the past; let me remind you that 'in early times no states 
cherished greater harmony, both of principle and feeling, than Massachusetts 
and South Carolina. Would to Gkxl that harmony might again return. 
Shoulder to shoulder they went through the revolution; hand in hand they 
stood round the administration of Washington, and felt his own great arm 
lean on them for support. Unki^d feeling, if it exist, alienation, and distrust 
are the growth, unviatural to such soils, ot false principles since sown. They 
are weeds, the seeds of which that same great arm never scattered. 

Mr. President, I shall enter on no encomium upon Massachusetts — she 
needs noiie. There she is — behold her, and judge for yourselves. There is 
her history — ^the world knows it by heart The past, at least, is secure. 
There is Boston, audi Concord, and Lexington, and Bunker Hill; and there 
they will remain forever. The bones of her sons, fallen in the great struggle 
for independence, now lie mingled with the soil of every state from New Ei^ 
land to Georgia; and there they will lie forever. And, sir, where American 
liberty raised its first voice, and where its youth was nurtured and sustained, 
there it still lives, in the strength. of its manhood, and full of its original spirit 
If discord and disunion shau wound it; if folly and madness^ if uneasiness 
under salutary and necessary restraint, shall succeed to separate it from that 
Union by which alone its existence is made sure, — it will stand, in the eiid, 
by the side of that cradle in which its infancy wis rocked; it will str<^ch 
forth its arm, with whatever vigor it niay still retain, over the friends who 
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gather around it; and it will fall at last, if fall it most^ amidst the pronderf 
monuments of its glory, and on the very spot of its orfein. 

There yet remains to be performed, Mr. President, by &r the most gra^e 
and important duty ; which I feel to be devolved on mp by this occasicm. W 
is to state, and to defend, ^hat I conceive to be the true principles of the con- 
stitution under which we are here ^assembled. I might well have desired" 
that so weighty a task should have fallen into other and abler hands. I could^ 
have wished that it should have been executed by those whose character and^ 
experience give weight and influence to their opinions, such as cannot possibly 
belong to mine. But, sir, I have met the occasion, not sought it; and I shaw 
proceed to state my own sentiments, without chsdlenging for them any parti^ 
cular regard, with studied plainness and as much precision as possible. 

I understand the honorable gentleman from South Carolma to maintain 
that it is a right of the state legislatures to interfere^ whenever, in their judg- 
ment, this government transcends iia constitutional limits^ and to arrest the 
(^ration of its laws. 

I understand him to maintain this right as a right existing under the con- 
stitution, not as a right to overthrow it, on the ground of extreme necessity, 
such as would justify violent revolution. 

I understand him to maintain an authority, on the part of the states, thus 
to interfere, for the purpose of correcting the exercise of power by the general^ 
government, of checking it, and of compelling it to conform to their opinion 
of the extent of its power. 

I understand him to maintain that the ultimate power of judging of the 
constitutional extent of its own authority is not lodged exclusively in the 
general government or any branch of it; but that, on the contraiy, the; 
states may lawfully decide -for theBaselves, and each state^Jbr itse^ 
whether, in a given case, the act of the general government IQNMttds its 
power. 

I undertand him to insist that, if the exigency of the case, in f&e epinion 
of any state government, require it, such state government may, by its oWA 
sovereign authority, annul an act of ^e general government wMch it deems' 
{Mainly and palpably unconstitutional 

This is the sum of what I understand from him to be the South CaroUnA 
doctrine. I propose to consider it^ and to compare it with the constitution. 
Allow me to say, as a preliminary remark, that I call this the South Carolinas- 
doctriue, only because the gentleman himself has so denominated it. I do 
not feel at liberty to say that South Carolina, as a state, has ever advanced* 
these sentiments. I hope she has not, and never may. That a great majori^ 
of her people are opposed to the tariff laws is doubtless true. That a majority 
ty, somewhat leiss than that just mentioned, conscientiously believe these laws' 
unconstitutional, may probably be also true. But that any majority holds to 
the right of direct state interference, at state discretion, the right of nullify- 
ing acts of Congress by acts of state legislation, is more' than I know, and 
what I shall be slow to believe. 

That there are individuals, besides the honorable g^itleman, who do main- 
tain these opinions, is quite certain. I recollect the recent expression of a 
seutiment which circumstances attending > its utterance and pubUcaticni 
justify us in supposing was not unpremeditated ^-^ The sovereignty of the 
state; never to be controlled, conslraed, or decided on, but by her own fedingv- 
of honorable justice." 

[Mr. Hatnb here rose^ and said, that, for the purpose of being clearly nn- 
1 
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fesolution, as follows: — 

^ That this Assembly doth explicitly and peremptorily declare, that it views 
tiie powers of the feder^ government^ as resulting from the compact, to which 
the states are parties, as Umited by the plain sense and intention of the instru- 
ment constituting that compact, as no further vaUd than they are authorized 
by the grants enumerated in that compact; and that, in case of a deliberate^ 
palpable, and dangerous exercise of other powers not granted by the same 
oompact, the states who are parties thereto have the right and are in duty 
bound, to interpose for arresting the progress of the evil, and for maintainiii^ 
within their respective limits^ the authorities, rights, and hbertieB pertaining 
to them."] 

Mr. Webster resumed : — 

I am quite aware, Mr. President, of the existence of the resolution whieh 
the gentleman read, and has now repeated, and that he reUes on it as his ao- 
thority. I know the source, too, from which it is und^rtsood to have pro- 
oeeded. I need not say, that I have much respect for the constitutional (pin- 
ions of Mr. Madison; tiiey would weigh greaUy with me, always.. But, be- 
fore the authority of his opinion be vouched for the gentleman's propoaition, 
it will be proper to consider what is the fair interpretation of that resolution, 
to which Mr. Madison is understood to have given his sanction. As the gen- 
tleman construes it, it is an authority for him. Possibly he may not have 
adopted the right construction. That resolution declares, that in the cate of 
the dangerous exercise of powers not granted hy the genercd government, 
the staies may interpose to arrest the progress of the evil. But how inter- 
pose f and what does this declaration purport ? Does it mean no more than 
that there may be extreme cases in which the people, in any mode of assem- 
bling, may resist usurpation, and relieve themselves fix>m a tyrannical gor^n- 
ment? No one will deny this. Such resistance is not only acknowledged to 
be just in America, but in England also. Blackstone admits as much, in the 
theory and practice, too, of the English constitution. We, sir, who oppose 
the Carolina doctrine, do not deny that the people may, if they choose, throw 
off any government, when it becomes oppressive, and intolerable, and erect a 
better in its stead. We all know that civil institutions are established for the 
public benefit, and that^ when they cease to answer the ends of their exist^ioe 
they may be changed. 

But I do not understand the doctrine now contended for to be that whid^ 
fi)r the sake of distinctness, we may call the right of revolution. I under- 
stand the gentleman to maintain, that without revolution, without civil com- 
motion, without rebellion, a remedy for supposed abuse and transgression of 
the powers of the general government lies in a direct appeal to the interfer- 
ence of the state governments. [Mr. Hatne here rose: He did not con- 
tend, he said, for the mere right of revolution, but for the right of conatita- 
tional resistance. What be maintained was, that, in case of a plain, palpable 
violation of the constitution by the general government, a state may mter- 
poee; and that this interposition is constitutional] 

Mr. Webster resumed : — 

8ov sir, I understood the gentleman, and am happy to find that I did dcA 
misunderstand him. What he contends for is, that it is constitutional to in- 
terrupt the administration of the constitution itself, in the hands of those who 
are chosen and sworn to administer it, by the direct interference, in fonn of' 
law, of the states^ in virtue of their sovereign capacity. The inherent lidlit in 
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the people to reform their government I do not deny; and that they have 
another right, and that is, to resist unconstitutional laws without overturning 
the government. It is no doctrine of mine, that unconstitutional laws bind 
the people. The great question is, Whose prerogative is it to decide on the 
constitutionality or unconstitutionality of the laws? On that the main de- 
bate hinges. The proposition that, in case of a supposed violation of the con- 
stitution by Congress, the states have a constitutional right to interfere, and 
annul the law of Congress, is the proposition of the gentleman ; I do not ad- 
mit it If the gentleman had intended no more than to assert the right of 
revolution for justifiable cause, he would have said only what all agree to. — 
But I cannot conceive that there can be a middle course between submis- 
sion to the laws, when regularly pronounced constitutional, on the one hand, 
and open resistance, which is revolution or rebellion, on the other. I say the 
right of a state to annul a law of Congress cannot be maintained but on the 
ground of the unalienable right of man to resist oppression ; that is to say, 
upon the ground of revolution. I admit that there is no ultimate violent 
remedy, above the constitution, and in defiance of the constitution, which may 
be resorted to, when a revolution is to be justified. But I do not admit that 
under the constitution, and in conformity with it, there is any mode in which 
a state government, as a member of the Union, can interfere and stop the pro- 
gress of the general government, by force of her own laws, under any cir- 
cumstances whatever. 

This leads us to inquire into the origin of this government, and the source 
of its power. Whose agent is it ? Is it the creature of the state legislatures, 
or the creature of the people ? If the government of the United States be 
the agent of the state governments, then they may control ft, provided they 
can agree in the manner of controlling it; if it is the agent <A the people, 
then the people alonecan control it, restrain it, modify or reform it It is ob- 
servable enough, that the doctrine for which the honorable gentleman con- 
tends loads him to the necessity of maintaining, not only that this general 
government is the creature of the states, but that it is the creature of each of 
the states severally ; so that each may assert the power, for itself, of determin- 
ing whether it acts within the limits of its authority. It is the servant of four 
and twenty m«aster8, of difierent wills and different purposes; and yet bound 
to obey all. This absurdity (for it seems no less) arises from a misconception 
as to the origin of this government, and its true character. It is, sir, the peo- 
ple's constitution, the people's government; made for the people; made by the 
people; and answerable to the people. The people of the United States have 
declared that this constitution shall be the supreme law. We must either ad- 
mit the proposition, or dispute their authority. The states are unquestionably 
sovereign, so far as their sovereignty is not affected by this supreme law. The 
state legislatures, aspolitical bodies, however sovereign, are yet not sovereign 
over the people. So far as the people have given power to the gentiral gov- 
ernment, so far the grant is unquestionably good^ and the government holds 
of the people, and not of the state governments. We are all agents of the 
same supreme power, the people. The general government and uie state gov- 
ernments derive their authority from the same source. Neither can, in rela- 
tion to the other, be called primary ; though one is definite and restricted, an^ 
the other general and residuary. 

The national government possesses those powers which it can be shown the 
people have conterred on it, and no more. All the rest belongs to the state 
governments, or to the people themselves. So £ur as the people have reatxaii^ 
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^d state sovereignty by the expression of their -will, in the oonstitution of Um 
United States, so lar, it must be admitted, state sovereignty is effectually con- 
trolled. I do not contend that it is, or ought to be, controlled further. The 
sentiment to which I have referred propounds that state sovereignty is only to 
be controlled by its own " feelings of justice ; " that is to say, it is not to be 
controlled at all ; for one who is to follow his feelings, is under no legal con- 
trol. Now, however men may think this ought to be, the fact is, that the peo- 
?le of the United States have chosen to impose control on state sovereignties, 
'he constitution has ordered the matter difierently from what this opinion an- 
nounces. To make war, for instance, is an exercise of sovereignty ; but the 
constitution declares that no state shall make war. To coin money is another 
exercise of sovereign power; but no state is at liberty to coin money. Again: 
the constitution says, that no sovereign state shall be so sovereign as to make a 
treaty. These prohibitions, it must be confessed, are a control on the state 
sovereignty of South Carohna, as well as of the other states, which does not 
arise ^ from feelings of honorable justice." Such an opinion, therefore, is in 
defiance of the plainest provisions of the constitution. 

There are other proceedings of public bodies which have already been al- 
luded to, and to which I refer again for the purpose of ascertaining more ful- 
ly what is the length and breadth of that doctrine, denominated the Carolioa 
doctrine, which the honorable member has now stood up on this floor to 
maintain. 

In one of them I find it resolved that " the tariff of 1828, and every other 
tariff designed to promote one branch of industry at the expense of others^ 
is contrary to the meaning and intention of the federal compact; and assudi 
a dangerous, palpable, and deliberate usurpation of power, by a determined 
majority, wielding the general government beyond the hmits of its delegated 
powers, as calls upon the states which compose the suffering minority, in their 
sovereign capacity, to exercise the powers which, as sovereigns, necessarily de- 
volve upon them, when their compact is violated." 

Observe, sir, that this resolution holds the taiiff of 1828, and every other 
tariff designed to promote one branch of industry at the expense of another, 
to be such a dangerous, palpable, and deliberate usurpation of power, as calls 
upon the states, in their sovereign capacity, to interfere, by their own power. 
This denunciation, Mr. President, you will please to observe, includes our old 
tariff of 1816, as well as all others; because that was established to promote 
th/e interest of the manufacturers of cotton, to the manifest and admitted injury 
of the Calcutta cotton trade. Observe, again, that all the qualifications are 
nere rehearsed, and charged upon the tarifl^ which are necessary to bring the 
case within the gentleman^s propositicoL The tariff is a usurpation ; it is a 
dangerous usurpation ; it is a palpable usurpation ; it is a dehberate usurpa- 
tion. It is such a usurpation as calls upon the states to exercise their right 
of interferance. Here is a case, then, within the gentleman's principles, and 
all his qualifications of his principles. It is a case for action. The constitu- 
tion is plainly, dangerously, palpably, and delibei'ately violated ; and the states 
must interpose their own authority to arrest the law. Let us suppose the 
state of South Carolina to express this same opinion, by the voice of her le- 
gislature. That would be very imposii^; but what then? Is the voice of 
one state couclusive ? It so happens Uiat, at the very moment when South 
Carolina resolves that the tariff laws are unconstitutional, Pennsylvania and 
Kentucky resolve exactly the reverse. They hold those laws to be both hi^h^ 
iy proper and strictly constitutional And now, sii^ how does the honorwb 
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member propoee to deal with this case ? How does he get out of this diM- 
culty, upon any principle of his? His construction gets us into it; how does 
he propose to get us out? 

In Carolina, the tariff is a palpable, deliberate usurpation; Carolina, there- 
fore, maj nuUify it, and refuse to pay the duties. In Pennsylvania, it is both 
clearly constitutional and highly expedient; and there the duties are to be 
paid. And yet we live under a government of uniform laws, and under a 
constitution, too, which contains an express provision, as it happens, that all 
duties shall be equal in all the states ! Does not this approach absurdity ? 

If there be no power to settle such questions, independent of either of the 
states, is not the whole Union a rope of sand ? Are we not thrown back again 
precisely upon the old confederation ? 

It is too plain to be argued. Four and twenty mterpreters of constitution- 
al law, each with a power to decide for itself, and none with authority to bind 
anybody else, and this constitutional law the only bond of their union ! What 
is such a state of things but a mere connection during pleasure, or, to use the 
phi'aseology of the times, during feeling ? And that feeling, too, not the feel- 
ing of the people who established the constitution, but the teeling of the state 
governments. 

In another of the South Carohna addresses, having premised that the crisis 
requires " all the concentrated energy of passion," an attitude of open resis- 
tance to the laws of the Union is advised. Open resistance to the laws, then, 
is the constitutional remedy, the conservative power of the state, which the 
South Carolina doctrines teach for the redress of political evils^ real or iniaffl- 
nary. And its authors further say that, appealing with confidence to the 
constitution itself to justify their opinions, they cannot consent to try their ac- 
curacy by the courts of justice. In one sense, indeed, sir, this is assuming an 
attitude of open resistance in favor of liberty. But what sort of liberty ? The 
liberty of ^tablishing their own opinions, in defiance of the (pinions of idl 
others; the liberty of judging and of deciding exclusively themselves, in a 
matter in which others have as much right to judge and decide as they ; the 
hberty of placing their opinions above the judgment of all others, above the 
laws, and above the constitution. This is their liberty, and this is the fair re- 
sult of the proposition contended for by the honorable gentleman. Or il may 
be more properly said, it is identical with it, rather than a result firom it In 
the same publication we find the following : " Previously to our revolution, 
when the aim of oppi^ession was stretched over New England, where did our 
northern brethren meet with a braver sympathy than that which sprung from 
the bosom of (Jarohnians ? We had no extortion, no oppression^ no collision 
with the king^s ministers, no navigation interests springing up, in envious 
rivalry of Angland,^ 

This seems extraordinary language. South Carolina no collision with the 
king^s ministers in 17751 no extortion! no oppression! But, sir, it is also 
most significant language. Does any man doubt the purpose for which it 
was penned ? Can any one fail to see that it was designed to raise in the 
readerjs mind the question, whether, at this time, — that is to say, in 1828, — 
South Carolina has any collision with the king's ministers, any oppression, or 
extortion, to tear from England ? whether, in short, England is not as natural- 
ly the friend of South Caiohna as New England, with her navigation inter- 
ests springing up in envious rivalry of England ? 

Is it not strange, sir, that an intelligent man in South Carolina, in 1828, 
should thus labor to prove, that in 1775, there was no hostility, no cause of 
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war, between South Carolina and England ? that she had no oocasion^ in re- 
jGBrence to her own interest, or from a regard to her own welfare^ to take op 
arms in the revolutionary contest ? Can any one account for the expressicx) d 
sach strange sentiments, and their circulation through the state, otherwise than 
by supposing the object to be, what I have aheady intimated, to raise the 
question, if Siey had no ^ collision " (mark the expression) with the ministers 
of King George the Third, in 1775, what collision have they, in 1828, with 
the ministers of King George the Fourth ? What is there now, in the exist- 
ing state of things, to separate Carolina from Old, more, or rather less^ than 
from Niew England ? 

Resolutions, sir, have been recently passed by the legislature of South Ca^ 
ohna. I need not refer to them ; they go no further than the honorable gen- 
tleman himself has gone — and I hope not so far. 1 content myself there- 
fore, with debating the matter with him. 

And now, sir, what I have first to say on this subject is, that at no time, and 
imder no circumstances, has New England, or any state in New Kngland, or 
any respectable body of persons in New England, or any pubUc man of stand- 
ing in New England, put forth such a doctrine as this Carolina doctrine. 

The gentleman has found no case — he can find none — to support his own 
opinions by New England authority. New England has studied the constitu- 
tion in other schools, and under other teachers. She looks upon it with other 
r^rds, and deems more highly and reverently, both of its just authority and 
its utility and excellence. The history of her legislative proceedings may be 
traced — the ephemeral effusi(Mis of temporaiy bodies, called together by the 
excitement of the occasion, may be hunted up — they have been hunted up. 
The opinions and votes of her public men, in and out of Congress, may be 
explored — it will all be in vain. The Carolina doctrine can derive from her 
neither countenance nor support. She rejects it now ; she always did reject 
it The honorable member has referred to expressions on the subject of the 
embargo law, made in this place by an honorable and venerable gentleman 
(Mr. Hiilhousb) now favoring us with his presence. He quotes that distin- 
guished senator as saying, that in his judgment the embargo law was uncon- 
stitutional, and that, therefore, in his opinion, the people were not bound to 
obey it 

That, sir, is perfectly constitutional language. As unconstitutional law is 
not binding ; but then it does not rest with a resolution or a law of a state 
legislature to decide whether an act of Congress he or be not const iiutionoL 
An unconstitutional act of Congress would not bind the people of this Dis- 
trict although they have no legislature to interfere in their behalf; and, on 
the other hand, a constitutional law of Congress does bind the citizens of 
every state, although all their legislatures should undertake to annul it, by act 
or resolution. The venerable Connecticut senator is a constitutional lawyer, 
of sound principles and enlarged knowledge; a statesman practiced and ex- 
perienced, bred in the company of Washington, and holding just views upon 
the nature of our governments. He believed the embargo unconstitutional, 
and so did others; but what then ? Who did he suppose was to decide that 
question ? The state legislature ? Certainly not No such sentiment ever 
escaped his lips. Let us follow up, sir, this New England opposition to the 
embargo laws; let us trace it, till we discern the principle which controlled 
and governed New England throughout the whole course of that opposition. 
We shall then see what similarity there is between the New England school 
of constitutional opinions and this modem CaroUna schooL The gentleman^ 
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I think, read a petition horn some single individual, addressed to the l^ialih 
tare of Massachusetts, asserting the Carolina doctrine — that is, the right of 
state interference to arrest the laws of the Union. The fate of that petition 
shows the sentiment of the legislature. It met no favor. The opinions of 
Massachusetts were otherwise. They had been expressed in 1798, in answer 
to the resolutions of Virginia, and she did not depart from them, nor bend 
them to the times. Misgoverned, wronged, oppressed, as she felt herself to 
be, she still held fast her int^rity to the Union. The gentleman may find in 
her proceedings much evidence of dissatisfaction with the measures of goif' 
ernment, and great and deep dislike, she claimed no right still to sever asund- 
der the bonds of the Union. There was heat, and there was anger in her 
political feeling. Be it so. Her heat or her anger did not^ nevertheless^ be- 
tray her into infidelity to the government The gentleman labors to prove 
that she disliked the embargo as much as South Carolina dislikes the tariff 
and expressed her disUke as strongly. Be it so; btU did she propose the 
Carolina remjtdy? Did she threaten to interfere, hy state atUhority, to an- 
nul the laws of the Union, ^ That is the question for the gentleman's con- 
sideration. 

No doubt, sir, a great majority of the people of New England conscien- 
tiously believe the embargo law of 1807 unconstitutional — as conscientiously, 
certainly, as the people of South Carolina hold that opinion of the tarifil — 
They reasoned thus : Congress has p<^wer to regulate commerce ; but here is 
a law, they said, stopping all commerce, and stopping it indefinitely. The 
law is perpetual, therefore, as the law against treason or murder. Now, is this 
regulating commerce, or destroying it ? Is it guiding, controling, giving the 
rule to commerce, as a subsisting thing, or is it putting an end to it alto- 
gether ? Nothing is more certam thaii that a majority in New England 
deemed this law a violation of the constitution. This very case requir^ by 
the gentleman to justify state interference had then arisen. Massachusetts be- 
lieved this law to be *^ a deliberate, palpable^ and danger (ms exercise of a 
power not granted by the constitution,^^ Deliberate it was, for it was long 
continued ; palpable she thought it, as no words in the constituticm gave the 
power, and only a construction, in her opinion most violent, raised it; danger- 
ous it was, since it threatened utter ruin to her most important interests. 
Here, then, was a Carolina case. How did Massachusetts deal with it ? It 
was, as she thought, a plain, manifest, palpable violation of the constitution; 
and it brought ruin to her doors. Thousands of families, and hundreds of 
thousands of individuals, were beggared by it While she saw and felt all 
this, she saw and felt, also, that as a measure of national policy, it was perfect- 
ly futile ; that the country was no way benefitted bv that which caused so 
much individual distress; that it was efficient only for the production of evil, 
and all that evil inflicted on ourselves. In such a case, under such circum- 
stances, how did Massachusetts demean herself? Sir, she remonstrated, she 
memorialized, she addressed herself to the general government, not exactly 
" with the concentrated energy of passion," but with her strong sense, and the 
energy of sober conviction. But she did not interpose the arm of her powei 
to arrest the law, and break the embargo. Far from it Her principlei 
bound her to two things; and she followed her principles, lead where they 
might First, to submit to every constitutional law of Congress; and second- 
ly, if the constitutional validity of the law be doubted, to refer that question 
to the decision of the proper tribunals. The first principle is vain and inef^ 
fedual without the second A majority of us in New England believed the 
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ifmhutgo law unoonstitutimia] ; but the mat j|a«fltion waa, and alwajB wiD be 
in such cases^ Who is to decide this ? Who is to judge beiween the perale 
and the goYemment? And, sir, it is quite plain, that the constitution of the 
United States confers on the government itself to be exercised hy its a|^n>- 
priate department^ this power of deciding, ultimately and condusiyelj, upon 
the just extent of its own authority. If this had not be^i done^ we should 
not have advanced a single step beyond the old confederation. 

Being fully of opinion that the embargo law was unconstitutional, the peo- 
]de of New England were yet equally dear in the opinion — it was a matter 
they did not doubt upon — that the question, after all, must be decided bj 
the judicial tribunals of the United States. Before those tribunals^ there- 
fore, they brought the question. Under the provisions of the law, they had 
^ven bonds, to millions in amount, and which were alleged to be forfeited. 
They suflfered the bonds to be sued, and thus raised the question. In the old- 
fashioned way of settling disputes, they went to law. The case came to hear- 
ing and solemn argument; and he who espoused their cause and stood up 
for them against the validity of the act, was none other than that great n^ 
of whom the gentleman has made honorable mention, Samuel Dbxteb. 
He was then, sir, in the fullness of his knowledge and the maturity of his 
strength. He had retired from long and distinguished public service here, to 
the renewed pursuit of professional duties; carrying with him all that enlarge- 
ment and expansion, all the new strength and force, which an acquaintsDce 
with the more general subjects discussed in the national councils is capable of 
adding to professional attainment, in a mind of true greatness and compre- 
hension. He was a lawyer, and he was also a statesman. He had studied 
the constitution, when he filled public station, that he might defend it; he had 
examined its principles, that he might maintain them. More than all men, or 
at least as much as any man, he was attached to the general government, and 
to the union of the states. His feelings and opinions all ran in that direction. 
A question of constitutional law, too, was, of all subjects, that one which was 
best suited to his talents and learning. Aloof from technicality, and unfet- 
tered by artificial rule, such a question gave opportunity for that deep and 
clear analysis, that mighty grasp of principle, which so mudi distinguished 
his higher efforts. His very statement was argument; his inference seemed 
demonstration. The eaniestness of his own conviction wrought conviction in 
others. One was convinced, and believed, and consented, because it was grati- 
fying, delightful, to think, and feel, and believe, in unison with an intellect of 
such evident superiority. 

Mr. Dexter, sir, such as I have described him, argued the New England 
cause. He put into his effort his whole heart, as weS as all the powers of his 
understanding; for he had avowed, in ihe most pubhc manner, his entire con- 
currence with his neighborsj on the point in dispute. He argued the cause; 
it was lost, and New England submitted. The established tribunals pro- 
nounced the law constitutional, and New England acquiesed. Now, sir, is 
not this the exact opposite of the doctrine of the gentleman from South Caro- 
lina ? According to him, instead of refeiring to the judicial tribunals, we 
should have broken up the umbargo, by laws of our own ; we should have 
repealed it^ quoad New England ; for we had a strong, palpable, and oppres- 
sive case. Sir, we believe the embargo unconstitutional ; but still, that was 
matter of opinion, and who was to decide it? We thought it a clear case; 
out, nevertheless, we did not take the laws into our hands, because we did not 
msh to bring aiiout a revohUion^ nor to break up the Union; for I main- 
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taiiif that, between snbmisBicm to the deckkm of the ootustitiited tribunal and 
revolution, or disonion, there is no middle ground -— there is no ambiguous 
condition, half allegiance and half rebellion. There is no treason, madcosy. 
And, sir, how futile, how very futile it is, to admit the right of stfi^ interfer- 
ence, and then to attempt to save it from the character of unlawful resistance^ 
by adding terms of qusdification to the causes and occasions^ leaving all the 
qualifications, like the case itself, in the discretion of the state governments. 
It must be a clear case, it is said; a deliberate case; a palpable case; a dan- 
gerous case. But, then, the state is still left at liberty to decide for herself 
what is clear, what is dehberate, what is palpable, what is dangerous. 

Do adjectives and epithets avail any tlung? Sir, the human mind is so 
constituted, that the merits of both sides of a controv^sy appear very dear, 
and very palpable, to those who respectively espouse them, and both sides 
usually grow clearer, as the controversy advances. South Carolina sees un- 
constitutionality in tibe tariff — she sees oppression there, also, and she sees 
danger. Pennsylvania, with a vision not less sharp, looks at the same tari^ 
and sees no such thing in it — she sees it all constitutional, all useful, all safe. 
The faith of South Carolina is stren^ened by opposition* and she now not 
only sees, but resolves^ that the tariff is palpably unconstitutional, oppressive, 
and dangerous; but Pennsylvania, not to be behind her neighbors^ and equal- 
ly willing to strengthen hex own fkith by a confident asseveration, resolves al- 
so, and gives to every warm affirmative of South CaroHna, a plain downright 
Pennsylvania native. South Carolina to show the strength and unity of 
her opinions, brings her assembly to a unanimity, within seven votes; Penn- 
sylvania, not to be outdone in this respect more than others, reduces her dis- 
sentient fraction to one vote. Now, sir, again I ask the gentleman, what is 
to be done? Are these states both right? Is he bound to consider them 
both right? If not, which is in the wrong? or, rather, which has the best 
right to decide? 

And if he, and if I, are not to know what the constitution means, and what 
it is, till those two state legislatures, and the twenty-two others, shall i^ree in 
its construction what have we sworn to, when we have sworn to maintain it ? 
I was forcibly struck, sir, with one reflection, as the gentleman^ent on with his 
speech. He quoted Mr. Madison's resolutions to prove that a state may inter- 
fore, in a case of deliberate, palpable, and dangerous exercise of a power not 
granted. The honorable member supposes the tariff law to be such an exer- 
cise of power, and that consequently, a case has arisen in which the state 
may, if it see fit, interfere by its own law. Now, it so happens, nevertheless, 
that Madison himself deems this same tariff law quite constitutional. Instead 
of a clear and palpable violation, it is, in his judgment, no violation at all. 
So that, while they use his authority for a hypothetical case, they reject it in 
the very case before them. All this, sir, shows the inherent futility. I had 
almost used a stronger word — of conceding this power of interference to he 
states, and then attempting to secure it from abuse by imposing qualifications 
of which the states themselves are to judge. One of two things is true; 
either the laws of the Union are beyond the control of the states, or else we 
have no constitution of general government^- and are thrust back again to the 
days of the confederacy. 

Let me here say, sir, that if the gentleman's doctrine had been received and 
acted upon in New England, in the times of the embargo and non-intercourse^ 
we should probably not now have been here. The government would very 
likely have gone to pieces and crumbled into dust No stronger case can 
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ever arise ihaiif ezifltod under those laws; no states can erer entertam a dearer 
conviction than the New England States then entertained ; and if they had 
been under the influence of that heresy of opinion, as I must call it^ which die 
honorable member espouseS) this Union would, in all probability have been 
scattered to the four winds. I ask the gentleman, therefore, to apply his prin- 
ciples to that case; I ask him to come forth and declare whether, in his opin- 
ion, the New England States would have been justified in interfering to break 
np the embargo system, ut^der the conscientious opinions which he held upon 
it Had they a right to annul that law ? Does he admit, or deny % If that 
which is thought palbably unconstitutional in South Carolina justifies that 
state in arresting the progress of the law, tell me whether that vuhich was 
thought palpably unconstitutional also in Massachusetts would have justified 
her in doing the same thing. Sir, I deny the whole doctrine. It has not a 
foot of ground in the constitution to stand on. No public man of reputation 
ever advanced it in Massachusetts, in the warmest times, or could maintain 
himself upon it there at any time. 

I wish now, sir, to make a remark upon the Virginia resolutions of 1798. 
I cannot undertake to say how these resolutions were understood by those who 
passed them. Their language is not a little indefinite. In the case of the ex- 
ercise, by Congress, of a dangerous power, not granted to them, the resolu- 
tions assert the right, on the part of the state to inteifere, and arrest the pro- 
gress of the evil. This is susceptible of more than one interpretation. It 
may mean no more than that the states may interfere by complaint and re- 
monstrance, or by proposing to the people an alteration of the federal consti- 
tution. • This would all be quite unobjectionable; or it may be that no more 
is meant than to assert the general right of revolution, as against all govern- 
ments, in cases of intolerable oppression. This no one doubts ; and this, in 
my opinion, is all that he who framed these resolutions could have meant by 
it; for I shall not readily believe that he was ever of opinion that a state, un- 
der the constitution, and in conformity with it, could, upon the ground of her 
own opinion of its unconstitutionality, however clear and palpable she might 
think the case, annul a law of Congress, so far as it should operate on haisei^ 
by her own legislative power. 

I must now beg to ask, sir, Whence is this supposed right of the states de- 
rived ? Where do they get the power to interfere with the laws of the Union ? 
Sir, the opinion which the honorable gentleman maintains is a notion founded 
in a total misapprehension, in my judgment, of the origin of this government^ 
and of the foundation on which it stands. I hold it to be a popular govern- 
ment, erected by the people, those who administer it responsible to the people, 
and itself capable of being amended and modified, just as the people may 
choose it should be. It is as popular, just as truly emanating from the peo- 
ple, as the state governments. It is created for one purpose ; the state gov- 
ernments for another. It has its own powers ; they have theirs. There is no 
more authority with them to arrest the operation of a law of Congress, than 
with Congress to arrest the operation of their laws. We are here to adminis- 
ter a constitution emanating immediately from .the people, and trusted by 
them to our administration. It is not the creature of the state governments. 
It is of no moment to the argument that certain acts of the state legislatures 
are necessary to fill our seats in this body. That is not one of their original 
state powers, a part of the sovereignty of the state. It is a duty which the 
people, by the constitution itself, have imposed on the state legislatures, and 
which they might have left to be performed elsewhere^ if they had seen fit. 
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So they have left the choice of president with electors; but all this does not 
affect the proposition that this whole government — President, Senate and 
House of Representatives — is a popular government It leaves it still all its 
popular character. The governor of a state (in some of the states) is chosen 
not directly by the people for the purpose of performing, among other duties, 
that of electing a governor. Is the government of the state on that account 
not a popular government? This govemment,.sir, is the independent ofi&pring 
of the popular will. It is not the creature of state legislatures; nay, more, if 
the whole truth must be told, the people brought it into existence, established 
it, and have hitherto supported it, for the very purpose, amongst others, of im- 
posing certain salutary restraints on state sovereignties. The states cannot now 
make war; they cannot contract alliances; they cannot make, each for itself 
separate regulations of commerce; they cannot lay imposts; they cannot coin 
money. If this constitution, sir, be the creature of state legislatures, it must 
be admitted that it has obtained a strange control over the voHtion of it» 
creators. 

The people then, sir, erected this government They gave it a constitution, 
and in that constitution they have enumerated the powers which they bestow 
on it They have made it a limited government They have defined its au- 
thority. They have restrained it to the exercise of such powers as are grant- 
ed; and all others, they declare, are reserved to the states or the people. But, 
sir, they have not stopped here. If they had, they wouM have accomplished 
but half their work. No definition can be so clear as to avoid possibility of 
doubt; no limitation so precise as to exclude all uncertainty. Who, then, shall 
construe this grant of the people ? Who shall interpret their wi 1, where it 
may be supposed they have left it doubtful ? With whom do they leave this 
ultimate right of deciding on the powers of the government? Sir, they have 
settled all this in the fullest manner. They have left it with the government 
itself in its appropriate branches. Sir, the very chief end, the main design 
for which the whole constitution was framed and adopted, was to establish a 
government that should not be obliged to act through state agency, or depend 
on state opinion and discretion. The people had had quite enough of that 
kind of government under the conft-deracy. Under that system, the legal 
action — the application of law to individuals — belonged exclusively to the 
states. Congress could only recommend — their acts were not of binding 
force till the states had adopted and sanctioned them. Are we in that con- 
dition still ? Are we yet at the mercy of state discretion and state construc- 
tion ? Sir, if we are, then vain w'll be our attempt to maintain the constitu- 
tion under which we sit 

But, sir, the people have wisely provided, in the constitution itselfi a proper, 
suitable mode and tribunal for settling questions of constitutional law. There 
are, in the constitution, grants of powers to Congress, and restrict ons o i those 
powers. There are also prohibitions on the states. Some authority must 
therefore necessarily exist, having the ultimate jurisdiction to fix and ascertain 
the interpretation of these grants, restrictions, and prohibitions. The constitu- 
tion has itself pointed out^ ordained, and established that authority. How has 
it accomplished this great and essential end ? By declaring, sir, that ^ the 
constitution and the laws of the United States, made in pursuance thereof^ 
shall be the supreme law of the land, any thmg in the constitution or laws 
of ant/ state to the contrary notwithstanding,^^ 

This, sir, was the first great step. By this, the supremacy of the constitution 
and laws of the United States is declared. The people so will it No stato 
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kw is to be valid which comes in conflict with the constitution or any law of 
the United States. But who shall decide this question of interference ? To 
whom lies the last appeal ? This, sir, the constitution itself decides also, by 
declaring *^that the judicial power shall extend to all cases arifing under the 
constitution and laws of the United StatesP These two provisions, sir, 
cover the whole ground. They are, in truth, the keystone of the arch. With 
these it is a government; without them it is a confederacy. In pursuance of 
these clear and express provisions. Congress established, at its very first session, 
in the judicial act, a mode for canying them into full effect, and for bringing 
all questions of constitutional power to the final decision of the Supreme Court 
It then, sir, became a government. It then had the means of self-protection; 
and but for this, it would, in all probability, have been now among things 
which are passed. Having constituted the government, and declared itn 
powers^ the people have further said, that since somebody must decide on the 
extent of these powers, the government shall itself decide — subject always 
hke other popular governments, to its responsibility to the people. And now, 
sir, I repeat, how is it that a state legislature acquires any right to interfere! 
Who, or what, gives them the right to say to the people, ** We, who are your, 
agents and servants for one purpose^ will undertake to decide, that your other 
agents and servants, appointed by you for another purpose, have transcended 
the authority you gave them ^ ? The reply would be, I think, not imperti- 
nent, ** Who made you a judge over another's servants. To their own mastffls 
they stand or fall." 

Sir, I deny this power of state legislatures altogether. It cannot stand the 
test of examination. Gentlemen may say, that, in an extreme case, a state 
government might protect the people from intolerable oppression. Sir, in 
such a case the people might protect themselves, without the aid of the state 
governments. Such a case warrants revolution. It must make, when it 
comes, a law for itself. A nullifying act of a state legislature cannot alter the 
case, nor make resistance any more lawful. In maintaining these sentiments^ 
sir, I am but asserting the rights of the people. I state what they have 
declared, and insist on their right to declare it. They have chosen to repose 
this power in the general government, and I think it my duty to support it, 
like other constitutional powers. 

For myself, sir, I doubt the jurisdiction of South Carolina, or any other states 
to prescribe my constitutional duty, or to settle, between me and the people, 
the validity of laws of Congress for which I have voted. I decline her 
umpirage. I have not sworn to support the constitution according to her con- 
struction of its clauses. I have not stipulated, by my oath of office or otherwise^ 
to come under any responsibility, except to the people and those whom they 
have appointed to pass upon the question, whether the laws, supported by my 
votes, conform to the constitution of the country. And, sir, if we look to the 
general nature of the case, could any thing have been more preposterous than 
to have made a government for the whole Union, and yet left its powers 
subject, not to one interpretation, but to thirteen or twenty-four interpretations? 
Instead of one tribunal, established by all, responsible to all, with power to 
decide for all, shall constitutional questions be left to four and twenty popular 
bodies, each at liberty to decide for itself, and none bound to respect the 
decisions of others; and each at liberty, too, to give a new construction, on 
every new election of its own members ? Would any thing, with such a prin- 
ciple in it, or rather with such a destitution of all principle, be fit to be called 
• government? ]^o^ sir. It should not be denominated a constitution. It 
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should be called, rather, a collection of topics for everlastitig controversy; 
heads of debate for a disputatious people. It would not be a government li 
would not be adequate to any practical good, nor fit for any country to live 
under. To avoid all possibihty of being misunderstood, allow me to repeat 
again, in the fullest manner, that I claim no powers for the govemihent by 
forced or unfair construction. I admit that it is a government of strictly lim- 
ited powers; of enumerated, specified, and particularized powers; and that 
whatsoever is not granted is withheld. But, notwithstanding all this, and 
however the grant of powers may be expressed, its limits and extent may yet, 
in some cases, admit of doubt; and the general government would be good 
for nothing, it would be incapable of long existence, if some mode had not 
been provided in which those doubts, as they should arise^ might be peacea- 
bly, but not authoritatively, solved. 

And now, Mr. President^ let me run the honorable gentlemarfs doctrine a 
little into its practical application. Let us look at his probable modus operandi. 
If a thing can be done, an ingenious man can tell how it is to be done. Now, 
I wish to be infonned how this state interference is to be put in practice. We 
will take the existing case of the tariff kw. South Carolina is said to have 
made up her opinion upon it If we do not repeal it, (as we probably shall 
not,) she will then apply to the case the remedy of her doctrine. She will, 
we must suppose, pass a law of her legislature, declaring the several acts of 
Congress, usually called the tariff laws^ null and void, so far as they respect 
South Carolina, or the citizens thereof. So far, all is a paper transaction, and 
easy enough. But the collector at Charleston is collecting the duties imposed 
by these tariff laws — he, therefore, must be stopped. The collector will seize 
the goods if the tariff duties are not paid. The state authorities will under- 
take their rescue: the marshal, with his posse, will come to the collector's aid; 
and here the contest begins. The militia of the state will be called out to 
sustain the nullifying act They will march, sir, under a very gallant leader; 
for I believe the honorable member himself commands the militia of that part 
of the state. He will raise the nullifyino act on his standard, and spread 
it out as his banner. It will have a preamble, bearing that the tariff laws are 
palpable, deliberate, and dangerous violations of the constitution. He will 
proceed, with his banner flying, to the custom house in Charleston, — 

" all the while 
Sonorous metal blowing martial sounds.'* 

Arrived at the custom house, he will tell the collector that he must collect no 
more duties under any of the tariff laws. This he will be somewhat puzzled 
to say, by the way, with a grave countenance, considering what hand South 
Carolina herself had in that of 1816. But, sir, the collector would, probably, 
not desist at his bidding. Here would ensue a pause ; for they say, that a cer- 
tain stillness precedes the tempest Before this military array should fall on 
custom house, collector, clerks, and all, it is very probable some of those com- 
posing it would request of their gallant commander-in-chief to be informed a> 
little upon the point of law; for they have doubtless a just respect for his opin- 
ions as a lawyer, as well as for his bravery as a soldier. They know he has 
read Blackstone and the constitution, as well as Turenne and Vauban. They 
would ask him,, therefore, something concerning their rights in this matter. 
They would inquire whether it was not somewhat dangerous to resist a law <^ 
the United States. What would be the nature of their offence, they would 
wish to learn, if they, by mihtary force and array, resisted the execution in 
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Carolina of a law of the United States, and it should turn out^ after all, tluit 
the law toas constitutional. He would answer, of course, treason. No lawyer 
could give any other answer. John Fries, he would tdll theno, had learoed 
that some years ago. How, then, they would ask, do you propose to defend 
us? We are not afraid of bullets, but treason has a way of taking people off 
that we do not much relish. How do you propose to defend us ? ^ LodE at 
my floating banner," he would reply; **' see there the nullifying law I" Is it 
your opinion, gallant commander, they would then say, that if we should be 
indicted for treason, that same floating banner of yours would make a good 
plea in bar ? *^ South Carolina is a soverign state," he would reply. That is 
true; but would the judge admit our plea? ^ These tariflf laws," he would 
repeat, ** are unconstitutional, palpably, deliberately, dangerously." That all 
may be so ; but if the tribunals should not happen to be of that opinion, shall 
we swing for it? We are ready to die for our country, but it is rather an 
awkward business, this dying without touching the ground After all, this is 
a sort of Amp-tax, worse than any part of the tarifll 

Mr. President, the honorable gentleman would be in a dilemma like that of 
another great general. He would have a knot before him which he could not 
untie. He must cut it with his sword. He must say to his followers, Defend 
yourselves with your bayonets; and this is war — civil war. 

Direct collision, therefore, between force and force, is the unavoidable result 
of that remedy for the revision of unconstitutional laws which the gentleman 
contends for. It must happen in the very first case to which it is applied. 
Is not this the plain result ? To resist, by force, the execution of a law, geil- 
erally, is treason. Can the courts of the United States take nptice of the 
indulgence of a state to commit treason ? The common saying, that a state 
cannot commit treason herself is nothing to the purpose. Can it authorize 
others to do it ? If John Fries had produced an act of Pennsylvania, annul- 
ling the law of Congress, would it have helped his case ? Talk about it, as we 
wiS, these doctrines go the length of revolution. They are incompatible with 
any peaceable administration of the government They lead directly to dis- 
union and civil commotion ; and therefore it is, that at the commencement, 
when they are first found to be maintained by respectable men, and in a tangi- 
ble form, that I enter my public protest against them alL 

The honorable gentleman argues, that if this government be the sole 
judge of the extent of its own powers, whether that right of judging be in 
Congress or the Supreme Courts it equally subverts, state soverenty. This 
the gentleman sees, or thinks he sees, although he cannot perceive how the 
right of judging in this matter, if left to the exercise of state legislatures, has 
any tendency to subvert the government of the Union. The gentleman's 
opinion may be that the right ought not to have been lodged with the gene- 
ral government; he may l^e better such a constitution as we should have 
under the right of state interference; but I ask him to meet me on the plain 
matter of fact — I ask him to meet me on the constitution itself — I ask him 
if the power is not there — clearly and visibly found there. 

But, sur, what is this danger, and what the grounds of it? Let it be re- 
membered, that the constitution of the United States is not unalterable. It k 
to continue in its present form no longer than the people who established it 
shall choose to continue it If they shall become convinced that they have 
made an injudicious or inexpedient partition and distribution of power be- 
tween the state governments and the general government, they can alter that 
distribution at will. 
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If anythiug be found in the national constitution, either by original pror- 
vision or subsequent interpretation, which ought not to be in it, the people 
know how to get rid of it. If any construction be established, unacceptable 
to them, so as to become, practically, a part of the constitution, they will 
amend it at their own sovereign pleasure. But while the people choose to 
maintain it as it is, while they are satisfied with it, and refuse to change it^ 
who has given, or who can give, to the state legislatures a right to alter it, 
either by interference, construction, or otherwise ? Gentlemen do not seem to 
recollect that the people have any power to do anything for themselves ; they 
imagine there is no safety for them any longer than they are under the 
close guardianship of the state legislatures. Sir, the people have not trusted 
their safety, in regard to the general constitution, to these hands they have re- 
quired other security, and taken other bonds. They have chosen to trust 
themselves, first to the plain words of the instrument^ and to such construction 
as the government itself in doubtful cases, should put on its own powers, un- 
der their oaths of oflSce, and subject to their responsibility to them ; just as 
the people of a state trust their own state governments with a similar power. 
Secondly, they have reposed their trust in the efficacy of frequent elections, 
and in their own power to remove their own servants and agents, whenever 
they see cause. Thirdly, they have reposed trust in the judicial power, which, 
in order that it might be trustworthy, they have made as respectable, as disin- 
terested, and as independent as practicable. Fourthly, they have seen fit to 
rely, in case of necessity, or high expediency, on their known and admitted 
power to alter or amend the constitution, peaceably and quietly, whenever ex- 
perience shall point out defects or imperfections. And finally, the people of 
the United States have at no time, in no way, directly or indirectly, author- 
ized any state legislature to construe or interpret their instrument of govern- 
ment; much less to mterfere, by their own power, to arrest its course and 
operation. 

If sir, the people, in these respects, had done otherwise than they have done, 
their constitution could neither have been preserved, nor would it have been 
worth preserving. And if its plain provision shall now be disregarded, and 
these new doctrines interpolated in it, it will become as feeble and helpless a 
being as enemies, whether early or more recent, could possibly desire. It will 
exist in every state, but as a poor dependant od state permission. It must 
borrow leave to be, and wiU be, no longer than state pleasure, or state discre- 
tion, sees fit to grant the indulgence, and to prolong its poor existence. 

But, sir, although there are fears, there are hopes also. The people have 
preserved this, their own chosen constitution, for forty years, and have seen 
their happiness, prosperity, and renown grow with its growth and strengthen 
with its strength. They are now, generally, strongly attached to it Over- 
thrown by direct assault it cannot be ; evaded, undermined, nullified, it will 
not be, if we, and those who shall succeed us here, as agents and representa- 
tives of the people, shall conscientiously and vigilantly discharge the two 
great branches of our public trust — faithftilly to preserve and wisely to ad- 
minister it. 

Mr. President, I have thus stated the reasons of my dissent to the doctrines 
which have been advanced and maintained. I am conscious of having de- 
tained you, and the Senate, nGfuch too long. I was drawn into the debate 
with no previous deliberation such as is suited to the discussion of so grave 
and important a subject But it is a subject of which my heart is full, and I 
have not been willing to suppress the utterance of its spontaneous sentiments. 
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I cannot) even now, persuade myself to relinquish it, without expreang 
once more, my deep conviction, that since it respects notbing less than tb 
union of the states^ it is of most vital and essential importance to the puUie 
happiness. I profess, sir in my career hitherto, to have kept steadily in view 
tlie prosperity and honor of the whole country, and the preservation of our 
Federal Union. It is to that Union we owe our safety at home, and our con- 
sideration and dignity abroad. It is to that Union we are chiefly indebted 
for whatever makes us most proud of our country. That Union we reached 
only by the discipline of our virtues in the severe school of adversity. It luid 
its origin in the necessites of disordered finance, prostrate commerce, and 
ruined credit Under its benign influences, these great interests immediately 
awoke, as from the dead, and sprang forth with newness of life. Every yetr 
of it8 duration has teemed with fresh proofs of its utility and its blessings; and 
although our territory has stretched out wider and wider, and our population 
spread farther and farther, they have not outrun its protection or its benefiti» 
It has been to us all a copious fountain of national, social, personal happineoL 
I have not allowed myself sir, to look beyond the Union, to see what mi^ 
lie hidden in the dark recess behind. I have not coolly weighed the chaim 
of preserving hberty, when the bonds that unite us together shall he broken 
asunder. I have not accustomed myself to hang over the precipice of disun- 
ion, to see whether, with my shoi-t sight, I can fathom the depth of the abysB 
below ; nor could I regard him as a safe counsellor in the afliurs of Uiii 
government, whose thoughts should be mainly bent on considering, not how 
the Union should be best preserved, but how tolerable might be the conditkn 
of the people when it shall be broken up and destroyed. While the Union 
lasts, we have high, exciting, gratifying prospects spread out before us, for «i 
and our children. Beyond that I seek not to penetrate the veiL God gml 
that in my day at least, that curtain may not rise. God grant that on mj 
vision never may be opened what lies behind. When my eyes shall be tuned 
to behold, for the last time, the sun in heaven, may I not see him shining on 
the broken and dishonored fragments of a once-glorious Union ; on states dit- 
severed, discordant, belligerent; on a land rent with civil feuds, or drenched, 
it may be, in fraternal blood ! Let their last feeble and lingering gkiiee^ 
rather, behold the gorgeous ensign of the republic, now known and hcmorod 
throughout the earth, still full high advanced, its arms and trophies sta^eaming 
in their original lustre, not a stripe erased or polluted, nor a single sttf 
obscured — bearing for its motto no such miserable interrogatory as, What 
ia all this worth f nor those other words of delusion and folly. Liberty finlf 
and Union afterwards; but every where, spread all over in characters of 
living light, blazing on all its ample folds, as they float over the sea and over 
the land, and in every wind under the whole heavens, that other sentiment, dear 
to every true American heart — Liberty and Union, now and forever, one 
and inseparable ! 
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ADLEE.— ^ NEW DICTIONARY OF THE GERMAN AND 

BN0LI8H LANQUAOES, Indicating the Accentuation of every German Word, oon- 
taining several hundred German Synonymes ; together with a Classification and Alpha- 
betical List of the Irregular Verbs, and a Dictionary of German Abbreviations. Com- 
piled from the works of Hilpert, Flugel, Grieb, Heyse, and others. In two parts. I G^- 
man and English ; IL English and Germaa By G. J. Adleb. A. M., Professor of the 
German Language in the New- York City University. One elegant volume, of 1400 
pftges, laige 8vo. $5. 

** It is the best work of tbe kind of which we have any knowledge, and will be fbimd to be an invaluable aid 
to the ttodent of this noblest and richest of modern langnages.^ — N. Y. Observer. 

••This work evinces on every page the learning, care, fidelity, and Judgment of a true acholu.^—EietrcKa ^ a 
igUgrfrom Prt^. Bseky ffarvard Vnivemiiy. i 

** uaving used Professor Adler's German Dictionarv ever since its publication, I ftilly. concur in the above 
Opfnioii of its mMlts. I have only to add that the careful manner in which ProC Adlcr has investigatod the Ian- 
gnfloe as employed by the great body of recent German writers, and the accuracv with which the best usage is 
ex^dned in his definitions, make the work pccoliarly valuable for English and Amierican students.^'— 0. 0. 
FH.10V, Prqf. Gre^ uarvard University. 

ADLER.—AN ABRIDGED GERMAN AND ENGLISH DIC- 
TIONARY. In Two Parts:—! German and English. IL English and Germaa One 
volume, 12mo., of 844 pp. $1 76. 

** The larger work of Adler, of which this is an abridgment, has become an authority on the German Ian« 
gnagew It is now well known and in extensive use among German scholars. In making this abridgment, the 
•ntbor has gtme over the entire ground of the larger work again ; revising, condensing, or adding, as the case 
mfeht require. All provincialisms, synonymes, and strictly scientific terms, have been excluded iVom these pages, 
and every thing tiiat might prove unnecessary, or embarrassing to beginners, or to travellers and others, for 
whom a smaller volume is better adapted. Some other changes have also been made, which were deemed im- 
portant to render the work still more acceptable for educational purposes. It can hardly fail to become as unl- 
TMvally approved in the sphere fbr which it is designed, as the larger work has been by more advanced German 
tcdiolan."— Oimrfor ir Enquirer, 

ADLER— ^ PBOGRESSrVE GERMAN READER. 

Prepared with reference to OllendoriTs German Grammar; with copious Notes* and a 
Yocabnlary. By G. J. Adler. 12mo. |1. 

"This Is another valuable contribution to the cause of education, and wiU be heartily welcomed by ertcr 
itadent of the German language."— t%m». Advertiser. • 

AGKEL.—TB'E ROOK OF CHESS; 

Containing the Rudiments of the Gume, and Elementary Analysis of the most Popular Open- 
ings, exemplified in Games actually played by the great Masters ; including Staunton's 
Analyses of the Kings and Queens, Gammits, Numerous Positions, and Problems on Dia- 
grams, dca By H. R Aonkl. With Illustrations by R. W. Weir. 12mo. $1 25. 

** This win be an acceptable assistant to all beginners in the noble game which it is intended to elucidate. The 
preliminary instructions are well -calculated for the foundation of a correct insight bito its elementary prinelpkM 
Vy the novice, while the games, situations and problems will afford a profitable study to the more advanced ama* 
tear. Mr. Agnel has done the chess-playing world good service in the compilation of the work.^ — K, T. Com- 
mtreial Advertiser. • 
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AGUILAE.— riZS" MOTHERS RECOMPENSE. 

A Story. By Grace Aguilar. 12mo. Paper, 50 cents; cloth, 75 cents. 

" It Is a firagrant offering to the cause of domestic vlrtno and happiness.^ — Albany Atlaa. 

"■ We have read ttiis wiu an intensity of interest seldom awakened in us by a work of fiction.*''— J9SMoart 
Advertiser. 

" We commend the work to all as eminently calculated to do good.*' — Bangor Whig. 

** In tlie domestic circle, and by all our ficdr readers, this exceUent story will meet with a cordial weksonM."— 
Home Journal. 

AGUILAR— WOMAN'S FRIENDSHIP. 

A Story of Domestic Life. 12mo. Cloth, 75 cents; paper 50 centa 

**This work shonld find a welcome in every family circle, where it is so well calcniated to do good.** — Com. / 
AdnertUer. 

**The book abounds with grace and feeling.'' — Albany Spectator. 

.** The style of this production closely resembles that of Miss Edgeworth. It is one of those vivid piotnies d 
every-day life that never taila to please.t' — IT. 0. True Djelta. 

AGVILAR.—THE VALE OF CEDARS; OR THE MARTYR. 

A Story of Spain in the Fifteenth Century. 12mo. Paper, 50 cents ; cloth, 75 cents. 

** The grace and vigor of the style, the masterly manner in which the details of the story are managed, and 
tto fhriUlng interest, rendw the book one of the most absorbing that we have read for some ttme.**— JrMoari; 
Ikiily Advertiser. 

**The style is elegantly simple, and the moral lessons nsefhl and striking." — Oommerdal AdwuHtm; 

** Her stories are not only artistically beaatiflil, but more than beautiAil for their pore moral inealeaktona*''— 
Syracuse JownaL 

AGUILAR.— rSE" WOMEir OF ISRAEL. 

Two volumes. i2mo. Paper, $1 ; cloth, $1 50. 

** By no writer have the characters of the celebrated Women of Israel been so oorreotly umnctated, or elo- 
quently delineated. Thoee high attidnments of piety, those graces of spirit, which have placed uiem in the ruk 
of czimples for all subsequent generations, are spread before us with a geniality of spirit and a beaatr of Bt^ 
which will secure the warmest admiration ; at tne same time their weiuuieBses and errors are not oranookea or 
CKoued.'* — Courier <& Enquirer. 

AGUILAE.— 2!ffiE' DA YS OF BR UCE; 

A Story from Scottish EEistory. By Graoe Aguilar. 2 vols. 16mo. Paper |1 ; doCh $1 50. 

** This truly delightftil work takes a higher position than that of a novel. It Is ftiU of sound tnstniatioii, doN 
and lexical reasoning, and is filled with practical lessons of every-day character, which renders it a desirable 
book for the young, —-diftflny Register. 

^ The autlior has done the sutject justice, and the book will be added to that list of her works which have 
done so much good wherever they have been read. The * Days of Bruce ' is one of the most Intensely interest- 
ing tales ever written. It is a work to read and to remember.'' — Worcetier Palladium, 

AIKm.—THE WORKS OF THE BRITISH POETS, 

From Chaucer to the present time. Selected and Chronologically arranged ; with Blogniph- 
ical and Critical Notices. By Dr. Aikin and others. 8 large vols., Svo., -with 80 fine Sted 
Engravings. Extra cloth, new style, $7 50 ; sheep, $7 50. 

** Bich in exquisite examples of English poetry, and suggestive of deligfatfol thongbts beyond any Toiames in 
the language." — Atlas, 

** It is a work that every one who has a taste must have, and every one who has not ^liauld luert In ocdw to 
aeqoire one." — JerroUTs Magazine. 

** Gdntaining the rise, progress, and beauty of English poetry.**— jSkn. 

** A book that ought to find its way into every family's library in the Union.**— Jflrror. 

ALLS.^,— PHILOSOPHY OF THE MECHANICS OF NA- 
TURE AND OF THE SOURCE AND MODES OF PROPAGATION OF 
NATURAL MOTIVE POWERS. By Z. Allkn. One volume, ootava Cloth, $8 50. 

" It Is pot eany, within our limits, to do justice to the merits of a work of such extent and origlnaltty^ as this 
volume.**— JV: Y. Courier, 

" This work mtud evciry where be regarded as a most important contribution to science.**— 2>a0y Arfftta. 

** A work of great ability and value, which does honor to our country." — K & OazeUe, 

"As a work of standard value we heartily commend ixJ'-^Biohmond Courier. 

** This book will entitle the author to a prominent place among the scientific men of this generation, and its 
contents will delight and Intprove all students of science.**— .API Y. Post. 

** The 1ndu.«ti7 and learning displayed in this work, give It an indisputable titie to rank among th^ abliMt i 
tribations to scientific literature."— jScnit&«m lAt. GaadU, 

AMELIA'8*P0FMS.—8e^ Welbt. 
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J£ERM..— UNCLE AMERABS 8T0RT BOOKS: 

LITTLE GIFT -BOOK; CHILD'S STORY-BOOK; CHRISTMAS STORIES; 
GEORGE'S ADVENTURES ; WINTER HOLIDAYS ; SUMMER HOLIDAYS. Six 
neat vols., 18ma Each, 25 cents. 

** These are very prettj books, with ftesh, clear engravings and attraotfre stories. The style is simple and 
"tag, and many of oar little firienda will rejoice heartily in the poasession of theee volumes.^— -(^urcAmoA. 



lMERICAN poets.— G^Za/S' FROM AMERICAN POETS. 

One neat voL, 82ma Frontispiece, gilt leaves, 87^ cents. Forming one of the scries of 
" Miniature Classical Library." 

** Above a hnndred and twenty specimens of popular American poets adorn the pages, most of them worthy 
' being so chosen, and some of them eminently sweet and beaatifu." — Idterary GatHstU. 

\3^YBS,OE.— PRACTICAL MERCANTILE CORRESPON- 

DENCE, A Collection of Modem Letters of Business, with Notes Critical and Explana- 
tory, an Analytical Index, and an Appendix, containing Fro Forma Invoices, Account Sales, 
Bills of Lading, and Bills of Exchange. Also, an Explanation of the German Chain Rule, 

as applicable to the Calculation of Exchanges. By W. Anderson. 12 mo. $1. 

** It is not merely valuable as examples of commercial style, bnt as introdncing the reader and stndcnt, In the 
lOflt fttmiliar and intelligible manner, to tiie system of commercial deiUings in all its branches, as carried on 
»tween this and other countries ; in fitct, it is a book which should be found in every counting-house and school, 
I the general mercantile information which it conunonicates and familiarizes cannot fkU to render it interesting 
I all dissses of readers." — London HBoaminer, 

mSTED.—TirE GOLD-SEEKER'S MANUAL; 

Being a Practical and Instructive Guide to all persons emigrating to the Gold regions of 
California. By D. T. Ansted. 12mo. Paper. 25 cents. 

"This is, as the title imports, *a practical and instruotive guide to all persons emigrating to the newly- 
seovered gold regions of California.^ The book contains a bri^ historical account of gold r^ons in general, 
id those of Oalifomia in particular ; together with directions respecting the modes of distingmBhing, washing; 
id the mechanical treatment of gold." — 2/dtional Bra. 

LNTHOK— ^iT EAST CATECHISM FOR CHILDREN'; 

OR, THE CHURCH CATECHISM WITH SCRIPTURE PROOFS, By Hbkrt 

Anthon, D. D. Part 1, price 6^ cts. 

** This Catechism is prepared chleflv for children who are taught orally. It may precede * The Help to Cate- 
ilam,' and answer as the one next in place to little manuals like * Sherwood^s Easy Questions,^ which is so 
meral a fiivorite with very young scholara." 

iTSTKOI^.— CATECHISMS ON THE HOMILIES OF THE 

CHURCH. By Hbnet Anthon, D. D. 18mo., paper cover, 6i cts. 
Contents. — I. Of the Misery of Mankind ; IL Of the Nativity of Christ ; IIL Of the Pas- 
sion of Christ ; lY. Of the Resurrection of Christ 

^:mR(m,— THE LAW STUDENT; OR, GUIDES TO THE 

STUDY OF THE LAW IN ITS PRINCIPLES, By John Anthon. Octava $8. 

" Mr. Anthon has brought to his task the store of legal knowledge and elegant learning, which is the aoenmn- 
Al<m of many years, united with the wisdom acquired by a Ions practice in the application of the principles 
'hldi he has attempted to unfold. Hence, whether we regard this volume as an exposition of the elemenory 
rtnolples of the law, or as a guide to tibe better knowledge of those principles, it is worthy to rank among the 
est books that can be put into the hands oi young students.** — Tribune, 

^PPLETONS' DICTIONARY OF MACHINES, MECHAN 

ICS, ENGINE WORK AND ENGINEERING, Designed for Men of Science, Prac- 
tical Working Men, and those intended for the Engineering Profession. Containing over 
4,000 Engravings on Wood. Complete in 2 large Vols^ strongly bound, $12. 

**The more we see of this publication the more we are eonvlnoed that it is a work of unsurpassed ntHitv. 
ITitb a complete copy of this pablioatlon, the humblest meohanio in onr land, if he possesses ordinary intelH- 
«nee, may become a Whitney, ao Arkwright, or a Fulton."— jFVr»fiMm*« Journai. 

** iliis able work we have already notioed as oontalning more that la valuable to the scientific man and pno- 
Isil meohanio than ean be ftrand in any one pnblieotloii d tbs SbcUali langnaga*^— i^Tftit^ BegUlsr. 

■^Tliia is just the work that soons and hmdieds of our InteUuent meofaanloa have desired to j u m mm . 8a 
mple an Its desM lp U o i i i, and lo fU «id minota tta spMlflaiAlwarvifc % «MEttk\Am^QMk.«6!| \a^BMA^^«&i^ 
oartrsot any mieUiie It dsferlbei OB Oa slnDsCb aCtti «&9%^^ 
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APPLETONS' MECHANICS' MAGAZINE AND m^\\ 

NEER8' JO URNAL. Natural, Experimental, and Mechanical PhUosophy, the lib ai 

Sdcncea. Edited by Juuus W. Adams, Civil Engineer. VoL L, numerous IDoiSii 

doth, $3 60. Terms : Three Dollars a year, or 26 cents a single Dumber (Now poUiiUii 

** No meohanio who loves hit profeBsIon should be withont this sdmlnible Joumsl. The nmnben iTtt 
Magazine dve evidence of iUi decided Boixaivrity over every oUior of the kind tiiat has been pabHshedhtii 
ooantry. It is thoroughly practical, useful, and scientlflc, and a fklthftil Journal of current movementB and kf 
velopments in inecbaniam and engiDeerinfi^ We earnestly rocooiinund our mechanic raiders to stniiana 
and spare twenty-five cents per month, rather than lose the really usefiil information and practloal knowml 
will afford him.'<-JV: Y. Courier. ^ 

APPLETONS' TEA TELLERS G UIDEfar the SO UTEEBil 

AND >r^/Sfrifc^/^ ^I'^TIfi'iSf, with Colored Maps. 18ma $1. 

APPLETONS' TEA TELLERS G UIDEfor the NORTHEM 

*AND EASTERN STATES, 24 Maps. 18ina $1 26. 

APPLETONS' NEW AND COMPLETE UNITED STAm 

GUIDEBOOK FOR TRA VELLERS, Numerous Maps. 16mo. $2. 

APPLETONS' NEW'YORK CITY AND VICINm 

GUIDE. Maps. 88 cts. 

APPLETONS' NEW- YORK CITY MAP, for POCKET, 12 a 

** These excellent books are emphatically * Travellers* Guides.* The minuteness ctf «^otw^^ the nnmte ai 
correctness of the maps and cnsrravings, and the aocoracv of the statistics, render them saperior to any worbif 
the kind. With these companions, one visiting a pUu^e fox the flfst time will hardlj feel himself a stnuwff ''- 
N. Y. Courier. ' 

" A decided improvement upon the old Gnide-Books.**— J\^ 71 Courier. 

** Compendious and very cardhlly drawn up itineraries.*'— JIT. Y, Poet. 

APPLETONS' LIBRARY MANUAL; OR, CATALOGU 

RAISONNE of upwards of Twelve Thousand of the most important Works in eveiT De* 

partment of Eiiowledge, in all Modem Languages. 1 VoL Large 8vo. pp. 434. %\ 2& 

** It would be diflElcult, in few words, to tell of the service which this manual la, and most be, to the ffiaar 
man, and students of all descriptions. It has been prepared with great care, after several years dlllsent bboi; tf 
a gentleman admirably fitted for the work, and must aunost oH necessity form an appendage to eveiT Hbitiy*' 
N. Y. Ckurehmcm, ^ '' 

APPLETONS' POPULAR LIBRARY OF THE BEST 

A UTH0R8. 

BOOKS WHIOn QUICKEN TIIS IirrKLLIOENOK OF TOUTH, DKUOirr AOK, DBCORATS PBOSPKUTT SHKLin AXB 
SOLACE US IN ADYEBSrrr, BBIMO ENJOYMEKT AT UOME, BKFBIKXD US OUT OF DOOBB, PASS THK JTNir 
WITH US, TBAVXL WTTU US, OO INTO TUX COUNTBT Wmi US. — CioeTO, 

The following Votumee are now ready, uniformly hound infaney cloth, 

ESSAYS FROM THE LONDON TIMEa First and Second Series, 60 ct& each. 

THE YELLOWPLUSH PAPERS. By Thackeray. 60 cts. 

THE MAIDEN AND MARRIED LIFE OF MARY POWELL. 60 eta. 

TRAVELS IN TARTAR Y, THIBET, and CHINA, in 1844r-46. By M. Huo^ 2 Tok |l 

GAIETIES AND GRAVITIES. By Horace Smith. 60 cts. 

THE PARIS SKETCH BOOK. By W. M. Thackeray. 2 vols. $1. 

LITTLE PEDLINGTON and THE PEDLINGTONIANS. By John Poole. 2 voU |l 

THE INGOLDSBY LEGENDS. First Series. By Rev. Richard Harris Barham. 60 ct& 

THE BOOK OF SNOBS. By W. M Thackeray. 60 cts. 

PAPERS FROM THE QUARTERLY REVIEW. By Sir Francis Head and othen, 60 cU 

A JOURNEY TO KATMANDU ; or, the Nepaulese Ambassador at Home. 00 eta. 

A BOOK FOR SUMMER TIME IN THE COUNTRY. By R. A. Willmoit. 60 cU 

PAPERS FROM BLACKWOOD'S MAGAZINE. 60 cts. 

THE RAMSBOTHAM LETTERS. By Theodorb Hook. 60 cts. 

THE MISCELLANEOUS WRITINGS OF WM. M. THACKERAY. 50 eta. 
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ARNOLD.— r^^ HISTORY OF ROME. 

Bepiinted entire from the last London Edition. By Thomas Arnold, D. D. Three to&' 
omes in on& 8va $8. 

KK^GUi.—THE LATEH ROMAN COMMONWEALTH. 

The History of the Later Roman Commonwealth. By Thomas Arnold, D. D. 1 vol Sva 
$2 60. 

* Full and aeearate as Niebuhr, bnt much more readable and attraetiye ; more ooplons and ezaot than Kelgfat- 
lej or Schmitz, and more reliable than Micbelet, it has assnmed a rank second to none In value and importance. 
Its style is admirable, and it is every where imbae4 with the tmth-loving spirit fas which Dr. Arnold was pre- 
eminent*^ — EwMTiVMet, 

**■ In the preparation and composition of the history, Br. Arnold expended many long years, and lent to it the 
whole force of \&& great energies. It Ib a work to which the whole culture of the man iirom boyhood contributed 
—moat car^tdly and deeply meditated, pursued with all the ardor of a labor of love, and relinqrished only with 
Itfe. Of the conscientious accuracy, industry, and power of mind, which the work evinces— its deaniess, 
. dignity, and vigor of composition— it would be needless to speak. It is eminently calculated to delight and in- 
struct both the student and the miscellaneous reader.**— iSMt&» Courier, 

ASCSOL-D.— RUGBY SCHOOL SERMONS: 

Sermons Preached in the Chapel of Rugby School, with an Address before ConfirmatioiL 
By Thomas Arnold, D. D. One volmne, 16mo. 75 cts. 

** There are thirty Sermons in this neat little volume, which we cordially recommend to parents and others 
for the use of the young, as a guide and incentive to deep earnestness in matters of religious belief and conduct; 
is a book which will interest all by its sincerity, and especially those who have become acqu^ted with Dr. A. 
through his lUtb and Letters, recently published by the Appletons."— jS'««»in0r Poit 

KKSOUi.— LECTURES ON MODERN HISTORY, 

t)elivered in Lent Term, 1842, with the Inaugural Lecture delivered in 1841. By Thomas 
Arnold, D. D. Edited, with a Preface and Notes, by Henry Reed, M. A., Pro£ of Eng. 
Lit. in the University of Pa. 12mo. $1 26. 

** Professor Bced has added greatly to the worth and interest of the volume, by appending to eaeh lecture 
snoh extracts from Dr. AmoId*s other writings as would more ftilly illustrate ite prominent points. The notes 
and appendix which he has thus frimished are exceedinglv valuable. No student or literary man, who has the 
least regard for the philosophy oi history, should be without this book. Bo fiur as our kno^edge extends, there 
is no other before Uie public which can be compared to it for interest and permanent worth." — Cowri&r A 
Mnquirer. 

XSL^OLD.—THE LIFE AND CORRESPONDENCE OF 

THOMAS ARNOLD, D. J). By Arthur P. Stanley, A. M. 2d American, from the 
6th London edition. 8vo. $2. 

** This work should be in the hands of every one who lives and thinks for his race and for his religion ; not so 
much as a guide foiv action, as affording a stimulant to intellectual and moral reflection."— /V«>& Ohurohnuuu 

" We have rarely had occasion to notice a work that we could so warmly and unreservedly reconmiend as 
this. * * * The greater part of the volume consists of letters to ftmiliar frtends, on the thousand to^es of 
general literature, religion, morals, history, and other matters of eveiy day iatBreeV^—Bt^gflalo Oom, Ado, 

** His letters are deeply instructive and fl»cinatinff." — Albcmy Adv. 

**It is a work in which the schoUff, the philosopher, and the Christian wUl be alike Interestsd."— 
Albcmy ArffU8, 

KKSOLD.— MISCELLANEOUS WORKS. 

ON THE BIBLE, CHRISTIAN DTJTT, CHRISTIAN POLITICS, THE CHURCH, 
SCHOOLS, KNOWLEDGE, PROGRESS, ON POETRY, TRACTS, EDUCATION, 
DISCIPLINE, Ac. 8vo. $2. 

^'We regard the publication of this work with great interest, and are prepared to say, from a perusal of It, 
that it is one of the most desirable volumes of * Miscellaneous Works * that has yet been republished from the 
British KQ.thon.'^—Boche&ter Democrat. 

" The perusal nf this volume will exert a salutary influence.**— &i<t^'<2ay Pott 

** We know not any woik from which so accurate and lucid a view of the most Important and abiding cir- 
cumstances in European movements of recent date can be acquired, as from * AmoId*B MlBoeUaneous Work£' **— 
U. & Gcuette. 

** This volume will be highly prized by tutors and professors of every department, and win be found to be an 
edifying manual to all interested in the education of vouth."— JIT. T, Hirror, 

** This course of lectures is an el^mt memorial of the author whose unquendiable philanthropy and Qsttring 
seal in behalf of the best interests dr mankind render his decease the sul^Ject of regret to the civilized woirid.**— 
JT, T. BorcOd. 

** The volume of Misoenaiilcs is a soltable eoonterpart to the *Lift sod Oorreq^denoe of Dr. Arnold;* sad 
seholsn who have been so deeply Intsresfced tn thai tmpreeslvs btogrsphy, will be gratlfled to ssceitBin On 
deilbento jod^Dseiit «f the MiiUior mm tts munerans Impoitiiit titniai irntalk W& ^IdHAaaMnar^^rta^ ^i^ 
rkhlx sad elesriy amioiiiies;*— 1^ r. SKprtm, 
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ARNOLD'S CLASSICAL SEBIES:— 

FIRST LATIN BOOK : re-modellcd, re-written, and adapted to ihe Ollendorff Medwdd 
iDstnictioD. By Albert Habkness. One yol. 12mo. 75 cts. 

Several impruyomonts have been introduced bv Mr. H., and an effort made to Biiiiplif)fr and render man da 
the elementary portions of the woric of Dr. Aruuld. It is a capital book. 

A FIRST AND SECOND LATIN BOOK AND PRACTICAL GRAMMAR. Be 
vised aad carefully corrected, by J. A. Spenoeb, A. M. One voL 12ino. 75 eta. 
A most admirable volume, based on the trae principles cX learning a langnage, viz., ttiose of jmlftrttoa u! 

LATIN PROSE COMPOSITION: a Practical Introduction to Latin Prose OompoeiiiiA 
Revised and corrected by J. A. Spencer, A. M* 12mo. %\. 

Yerj exact, copious, and scientiflc ; Latin synonymes are careftaUy lllastrated, diffi&renees ot idfom noted, 
cautions as to niceties pointed out, and every help afforded towards attaining a pure and flowing Latin Stylet 

CORNELIUS NEPOS; with Practical Questions and Answers, and an Imitative Em- 
else on each Chapter. Revised, with Additional Notes, by Pro€ John'son, Fniam 
of the Latin Language in the University of the City of New- York. 12ma A new, 
enlarged edition, with Lexicon, Index, &c $1. 

Very excellent, especially on account of the Exercises formed on the model of the text, bv which ths popfl 
becomes more thoroughly acquainted with the author and the language in general A good vocabolary is i 



FIRST GREEK BOOK, on the Plan of the First Latin Book. Revised and corrected by [ 
J. A. Spencer, A. M. 12mo. 76 cts. 

A new and very admirable volume prepared by Pro£ Spencer firom the work of Dr. Arnold. It k eaab 
good with the First Latin Book, and carries out the same principles to their legitimate results. 

GREEK PROSE COMPOSITION: a Practical Introduction to Greek Proee Coo- 
poidtion. Revised and corrected by J. A. Spencer, A. M. One voL 12ma 75 eh. 

Exact, clear, direct, and copious. It is intended for use at a rather early stage, viz., dixeotly foDovl^tki 
Fint Greek Book, or simultaneously with the Greek Heading Book. 

GREEK PROSE COMPOSITION Part IL A Practical Introdaction to Greek Plw 

Composition. Part II. (The Particles.) 

In this volume the ParUdea are treated in fbD, and the student carried as &r forward as is possible in fti 
art of composition in Greek. 

GREEK READING BOOK, for the Use of Schools ; contaming the substance of the Prto- 
tical Intioduction to Greek Construing, and a Treatise on the Greek Particles; and aboa 
Copious Selection from Greek Authors, witli English Notes, Critical and £xplanatoiy, sod 
a Lexicon, by J. A. Spencer, A. M. 12mo. $1 25. 

A capital volume, having admirable Introductory Exercises on the Forms and Idioms of the htngnnB; a 
choice collection of passages (of length) from standard authors ; notes clear and precise ; and a ooploaA i f»^*<^ 
at the end. It is ftilly equal to any one of the series. 

In the above works Mr. Arnold has had the good sense to adopt the system of nature. A child leariM his owb 
language by itnitaUng what he hears, and constantly repeating it till it is (listened in the naomory ; in the b t*^ 
way Mr. A puts the pupil immedliU^ly to work at Exercises in Latin and Greek, involving the elomentaiy prtn* 
dples of the language— words are supplied— the mode of putting them together is told the papU — ^he ii ibom 
how the^cients expressed their ideas, and then, by repeating these things again and again — iterwn tterumqu*- 
the docile pupil has them indelibly impressed upon his memory and rooted in Ms understanding. 

Hie American editor is a thorough classical scholar, and has been a practical teacher fbr years in this dfy. He 
has devoted the utmost care to a complete revision of Mr. Arnold's works ; has corrected several enon of inad- 
vertence or otherwise, has rearranged and improved various matters in the early volumes of the series, and hM 
attended most diligently to the aourate printing and mechanical execution of the whole. We anticdpate moat 
c<»Dfidently the speedy adoption of the works in our schools and colleges. 

AKNOT.—GOTLTIC ARCHITECTURE APPLIED TO MO- 
DERN RESIDENCES. Containing Designs for Entrances, Halls, Stairs, and Parion, 
Window Frames, and Door Panelling; the Jamb and Label Mouldings to a large scak, 
the Decorations of Chimney Breasts and Mantels ; Panelling and Groining of Ceilings, witii 
the appropriate Fivniture. The whole illustrated with Working and Perspective Dmw- 
ings, and forming all the necessary parts of a Modem Dwelling. Illustrated with Forty 
Phites. 4to. $4. I 

** It is one of the most flnlshsd pnbHettions upon thb snl^Jeet we have ever seen. The deslgpa »<• VmmHAiI 
ia tbeinaelveL and well ezeoated; and this book is not only oalonlated to sreatly aid the pnottoa 
is also a work of interest to the general reader, wUle the taiteAil mannar In wUoh It k puUWie 
gn cnuuaent to any Ubnrj or any ooneeOon.'"— Troy JNdgA 
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ARTHUR.— rZtfZD OF EOVSEKEEPING. 

By T. S. Arthur, author of ** Insubordina^on,'' <&(x, dbc. 18mo. Fronti«p. 88 cts. 
%* Forming one of the Series of " Tales for the People and their Children." 

AUNT yk:^:wl.—aunt fannts story book for 

LITTLE BOYS AND GIRLS. ISmo. Illustrated. Boards, 31 cts.; cloth, 50 cts. 

** Her storieB are tol^in the pleaaantefit powible manner, are of good tendency, and admirably blend Infltm^ 
Hon with amoaement" — Evergreen. 

BKKB.KiS..—TRE ING0LD8BY LEGENDS; OR, MIRTH 

AND MARVEL. By Tuomas Jnooldsby, Esq., (tho Rev. Richard Harris Barham.) 
16ma, cloth, 50 cents. 

'*'We cordially recommend this work to all who love genuine wit, and racy and original humor.^ — Lit Oa/u 
** A jolly companion this reverend gentleman most be : a Friar Tnck born out of due time. He has written 
Che fhnnlest book that we have seen this many a day. Wo advise every body to get it" — Cin. Herald. 

**Thia is a capital work. The wit and humor of the author are inimitable. It has long been cele- 
brated as masterly in its WnCC—KiUokerhodcer. 

BARTOK— /(? ; A TALE OF THE ANCIENT FANE. 

By J. K Barton. 12mo. Paper, 50 cents ; cloth, 76 cents. 

*' This is a story of love and life in the old cities of Greece, two thousand years aga Here the novel-reader 
may turn and drink ft-osh draughts from a new fountain. The impassioned style of the book and its inddeDts 
make it, as it is annonnced, *a most exquisite tale." — Souih C. Advocate. 

*' We had heard of this as *■ a most exquisite tale,* and a glance at its contents warrants ns in forming fK ^t 
eonclusion. It is a classical romance (harminglv written, and may be classed among what the Fren3i call 
« memoirs to aid the cause of history.*" — Com. Adv. 

BARWELL.—GOOD IN EVERY THING. 

A Juvenile Tale. By Mrs. Barwbll. Handsomely Blustrated 1 vol 16inQ. 50 cts. 

BEAVEK— ^ HELP TO CATECHISING. 

For the use of Clergymen, Schools, and Private Families. By Jamss Beavrn, D. D., Pro- 
fessor of Theology at King's College, Toronto. Revised and adapted to the use of the 
Protestant Episcopal Church in the United Statea By Henrt Anthon, D. D. ISma 
paper, 6 cts. 

-BLKS^CRAKD.— HEADS AND TALES OF TRA TELLERS 

AND TRA VELLINQy a Book for everybody, going anywhere. By R L. Blanohaed. 
ISmo. Illustrated by F. Y. Delamotte. Paper, 25 cts. " 

"A little book cx)ntaining a magnum of humor and satirical wit. It will be appreciated as a chapter ftora life 
well and thoughtftilly given."— 2YmM. 

BOJESEK— ^ MANUAL OF GRECIAN AND ROMAN An- 
tiquities, By E. F. BojssEN. Translated from the German ; edited, with Notes, and 
a complete Series of Questions, by the Rev. T. EI. Arnold, M. A. Revised, with Addi- 

^ tions and Corrections. 12mo. $1. 

** An admirable aid to the student of antiquities. We have never seen more aoonrate knowledge comprewad 
within a smaller compass. Its arrangement is excellent, its style oompact and jmeclse, and those best qnaliiled 
to judge, bear witness to its accuracy of detail"— (7&Mrv0r. 

HO^H.— GOLDEN MAXIMS; OR, A THOUGHT EVERY 

DAT IN THE TEAR, DEVOTIONAL AND PRACTICAL, Selected by the 
Rev. Robert Bond. 82mo. 81 cts. 

**Thi8 little volume, to one who will read and ponder its excellent maxims, is worth its weight in gold. We 
have read It with rare satiaflwtimi, whloh we tntst all our readers will soon share with na. It Is fhll of those dMnt 
botlmiwcaiive ** sayings of wise and azeellant mem," which Ardiblabop Tillotson compares to the '*duBt«t«dlA. 
or the Mast qiarks of the diamond."— Profiftofit (TAiirdinuMi. 
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BOONE.— ^i? VENTURES OF DANIEL BOONE, 

The Kentucky Rifleman. By the author of/' Uncle Philip's Ckmyersationa.*' One Toliim% 
18mo. 87| cts. ^ 

Forming one of the series of " A Library for my Young Countrymen." 



** It Is an excellent narrative, written in a plain, fkmillar style, and seta forth the character and wUd adv«i- 
ras of the hero of the Kentucky wilderness in a very attractive light The boys will all be in an agony to read 

« 

BOH RNE.— A CATECHISM OiF TEE STEAM EMINE. 

lUuBtratiye of the Scientific Principles upon which its Operation depends, and the Prao> 

tical Details of its Structure, in its application to Mines, Mills, Steam Navigation, and 

Railways. With various Suggestions of Improvement Second Edition. 16mo. 75 eta 

**The distingnishing featore of this work is the vast amonnt of practical information it contains.^ — ArMmvn, 
**Ko book ever published conveys more nseftil and practical information on the subject than this Cateahtai. 
As a popular treatise it is, beyond comparison, the best and ftillest wo have yet seen.^— ^ai^ay QoMttU^ 

BOTTRNE,— TREATISE ON TRE STEAM ENGINE, IN ITS 

APPLICATION TO MINES, MILLS, STEAM NAVIGATION, AND RAIL- 
WAYS, Many Plates. 4to. S6. 

** This Sb a remarkable work, and one of great value. It is anch a book as is rarely written, ocmiblninjg^ tn a 
hl|^ degree, sound theory with practical knowledge." — Atherumkm, ' 

** A cheap book, but of priceless value to engine makers and engine users, containing a vast amount of pno- 
tleal information on the subject of the steam engine, such as is to be met with nowhere else.*' — MechanUft Mag» 

BOUSSINGAULT.— i2?77?^Z ECONOMY, IN ITS RELA- 
TIONS WITH CHEMISTRY, PHYSICS, AND METEOROLOGY; OR, CHEM- 
ISTR Y APPLIED TO A GRICULTURE. By J. B. Boubsingault. Translated, with 
Notes, Ac., by G.^Law. 12mo. Over 600 pages. %\ 26. 

** The work is the fruit of a long life of study and experiment, and its perusal will aid the Ihrmer graafly la 
obtaining a practical and scientifio knowledge of his profoMion.'*— ^mtfrioon Agric/uUuriii. 

BOWEN. —TffE UNITED STATES POST OFFICE GUIDE 

By Eli Bowen. 8vo. Pp. 864, and map. Paper, $1 ; cloth, $1 26. 

**This work must be of very great use and convenience, not only to Post-masters bnt to business men eme- 
raHy. It gives a htetorloal view of Post Office operations in all parts of the worId,^a niinute description dTOa^ 
internal arrangements of the United States General Post Office — the general management and regnlaa<m of mail 
transportation— the laws and relations of the departoient— rates of Postage under the new law. both intwnal 
and foreign— and a list of Post Offices and Post Beads in the United States. It seems to have moi puMnd 
with great care and labor.**— -»r. F. Post ^^ 

BOT'S MANUAL: 

Comprising a Summary View of the Studies, Accomplishments, and Prindples of Ooiidiiet» 
best suited for promoting respectability and success in life. 18ma 50 cts. 

. BEADLEY.— Jf^ J/7Z T AND PARISH SERMONS. 

Preached at Clapham and Glasbury. By the Rev. Charles Bradley. From the B6Yflii& 
London edition, two volumes in one, 8va $1 26. 

BRA.DLET.— Pi2^Crj(G4Z SERMONS 

For every SundAy throughout the year and principal holydays. Two volumes of 1gn glM» 
edition in one 8vo. $1 60. 

Q^* The above two volumes may be bound together in one. Price $2 60. 

*' Bradley's stvle is sententious, pithy, and oolloquiaL He Is simple without being quaint, and he almost holdi 
eoaversation witn his hearers, without descending team the dignity of the sacred chdr/*— JS'cJecMc JSavi&w, 

** We earnestly desire that every pulpit may ever bathe vehicle of discourses as Judicious and practtoaL as 
8crli»tnral and devont, as these."— (Mr<«ttan Obterver. 



nnleamed can nnderstand tfaem; the matter so Inetmettve thatth^ 
best Informed can learn something: the spirit so fervent that tha moit tBgMMd Otavirtiaa eaa be •■«wi*H fl i 
DMd br tbeir psranL*^-<7Arff«kN» IFMmnl 
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BROO^B.—FOUB MONTHS AMONG TEE GOLD-FINDERS 

IN CALIFORNIA : being the Diary of an Expedition from San JPrancisoo to the Gk>ld 
Districts. By J. T. Brooks, M. D. Sva Paper, 26 ct& 

** This is a yerf entertaining book ; and as the author was an eye-witness of the riches of the El Dorado that 
has at length hoMi disoovered, he can descant upon thrai with more freedom than those who have onlv leamsd 
the fkets from the lips of others."— i^. 0. Bee, 

BROWS^ELL.— POEMS, 

By HsNaT Howard Brownbll. 16mo. 76 ctsi 

** There is much ffennlne poetry in this volmne. The sentiment is elevated, the imagery at times highly im- 
presrive, and some of the poems are calculated deeply to aflRsct our finer sensibilities."— ivatio/ui^ Era. 

** The writer of these verses has certainly given indications of poetic ability, and we sliall hope to hear from 
him again."— jr. T, Wao'der, 

BEYANT.— ^ FUNERAL ORATION, 

Occasioned by the Death of Thomas Cole ; delivered before the National Academy of De- 
sign. By W. CuLLEN Bryant. 8vo. Paper, 26 cts. 

BRYANT.— WHAT I SAW IN CALIFORNIA : 

Being the Journal of a Tour, <kc. With an Appendix, containing accounts of the Gold 
Mines, various routes, outfits, <&c One voL 12mo. %1 26. 

**This edition is made additionally instructive and valuable by an appendix containing accounts of the gold 
mines, the vaHous routes, the kind and extent of outfit required, &c, Ac. A more interesting book of travel and 
adventure has rarely been published, and it lias the additional advantage of giving a ndnute description of a ooon* 
try which is assuming an unparalleled importance."— C^bm^ Adv. 

BXrKDEl^.— NEVER TOO LATE: 

An American Domestic Tale. By Charles Burdett. 18mo., 88 cts. 

{^^ Forming a portion of the second series of " Tales for the People and their Childrea" 

The story is a simple, unadorned narrative, drawn mainly from real life. The author's aim has been to xendef 
it alike intelligible and interesting to aU. 

B^J^jmr^.— CHANCES AND CHANGES; OR, LIFE AS 

rr IS. Illustrated in the History of a Straw Hat. By Charles Burdette. 18mo. 88 cts. 
Forming a portion of the second series of ** Tales for the People and their ChLLdren." 



This little volume, founded on actual occurrences, is purely a domestic story, interestiDg as such, and incul- 
cating good practical lessons of morality. 

BTTKKEH.-^THE HISTORY OF THE REFORMATION 

Of the Church of England, by Gilbert Burnit, D. D., late Lord Bishop of Salisbury. — A 
cheap edition, three vols, price |2 60. 

** To the student either of civil or religions history, no epoch can be of more importance than that of the Be- 
formation in England. The History of Bishop Burnet is one of the most celebrated and by far the most frequent- 
ly quoted of any that has been written of this great event. Upon the original publication of the first volume, it 
WBB received in Great Britain with the loudest and most oxtravogant encomiums. The author received the 
thanks of both houses of Parliament, and was requested by them to continue the work. In continuing It, he had 
the assistance of the most learned and eminent divines of his time ; and he confesses his indebtedness for impor- 
tant aid to Lloyd, Tillotson, and StilUngfleet, three of the greatest of England's Bishops. ♦ * * It will of course 
find place in every theologian's library— and will, by no means, we trust, bo confijaed to that comparatively 
liooitod sphere."- !y; T. Trtinme. • 

BJJICNET.— AN EXPOSITION OF THE XXXIX ARTICLES 

OF THE CHURCH OF ENGLAND. By Gilbert Burnet, D. D., late Bishop of 

Salisbury. With an Appendix, containing the Augsburg ConfessionT, Creed of Pope Pins 

IV., &c Revised and corrected, with copious Notes and Additional References, by the 

Rev. James R. Page, A. M. 8vo. $2. 

"The editor has given to our elercr and ear students In theology an edition oi thU ^raA^^\&i3b.TBaa*.TiMMt>> 
Mtffly Bupersede every other, and wefeel he deserves well at the 'haxvOift ot ^« CSti\n^^>iV3Gk\L<^^^aiii^ v^kxaai^s^^ai^ 
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BURNET.— iror.£S ON THE EARL Y SETTLEMENT 01 

TH£ NORTH-WESTERN TERRITORY. By Jacob Burnet. 1 voL 8va $ 

** We conceive that wo are doinc; oar readers a real service in drawing their attention to this TsInaUe vni 
To all, who fl'el an interest in the <leHtiiiiee of tlio western country, this EK>ok snpplies the elements ftom whidt 
•orrecC judgment mav be formed, not onlv of itt» past liistory, bat also of its pronable position. In an IhteUectG^ 
and moral point of view. For it Is only by conndering wliat a nation has been tlutt mxiy cotreet idea on ^ 
gained concerning what it is likuly to ba.^^— Albany Argun. 

BniiNllAM.—AIiITirMETia FOR COMMON 8CHO0U 

AND ACADEMIES. By R. G. Burnuam, M. A. 

Part First is a work on Mental ARmnnmo. The philosophy of the mode of teaching adcn>ted ia thii 
work is : Commence where the child commences, and proceed as the child proceeds : IMl in "vnth fau owb ondi 
(k aiTiving at trath ; aid him to think fur himself and do not the thinking for him. The plan ia so eletiijm- 
folded by illustradon and example, that he who follows it can scarcely Ml to secure, on the part of bis popil^i 
thorough knowledge of the sumcct Price 20 cent%. 

Part Second is a work on ^ bitten ARmiii etig. It is the result of a long experience In teaching, ind en- 
tains sufficient of arithmetic for the practical business puri>OHes of life. It illustrates more fal|y and qplia 
more extendedly and practically the principle of Cancellation than any other Arithmetical treatise. This method 
as here employed in connection \dth the ordinary, furnishes a variety of illustrations, which cannot liidl to istt- 
vest and instruct tlie scholar. Price 50 cents. 

BUENS.— r^^ COMPLETE POETICAL WORKS 

Of Robert Burns, with Explanatory and Glossarial Notes, and a Life of the Author. Bj 
James Curris, M. D. Illustrated with six Steel Engravings. 16mo., $1 ;' gilt edges, |1 50; 
morocco, $2. 

** He owes nothing to the poetry of other lands— he is the offlq^ring of the soil : he la as natural to Sostlini 
as the heath is to her hills— his vanety is equal to his originality ; his humor, his gayety, his tendemeas andldi 
pathos come all in a breath ; they come freely, for they come of their own accord; the contrast is never oAfr 
sive; the comic slides easily into the serious, the serious into the tender, and the tender into the pathetic''- 
AUan Cunningham. 

BUTLER.— HiriUBPAS. 

By Samuel Butler. With Notes and a Literary Notice, by the Rev. T. R. Naba, D. D- 
illustrated with Portraits, and containing a new and complete Index. 16mo., $1 50; gilt 
edges, $2 25 ; morocco, ^3. 

** We imagine that this fine poem, which is so often quoted, is not so much read in this coantrr as mlxbtle 
inibrred ft-om the ft^quency with which it is mentioned : and we are gratified to see this el^ant edition. Almost 
every one knows that it is one of the finest satires in the language, or in any language. We like to see tb«< 
ffood old books reprinted. There is a visor about such works, which tends to infhse strength into onr om 
nterature, and the more those sterling modes of old English thought and style are studied, the better it will lie 
far our own writers."- .y. 1' Courier. 

a 

BJJTLER.—TJIE SPAJ^ISE TEACHER AND COLLOQUIAL 

PHRASE-BOOK. An Easy and Agreeable Method of Acquiring a Spealdng Knowledge 
of the Spanish Language. By Pro! Bctlkr. A new editioa 1 yoL 18ma 60 ct& 

** This is a good book, and well fitted for the purposes for which it is designed. The Spanish lanffaaioe li one 
ef gn'eat simplicity, and more easily acquired than any other modem tongue. For a be^nner we reoMnmead 
the little book, the title of which we naye copied. It is small, and desired to be oanied in the DoAflt*^ 
fywmal of Commerce. * 

BUXIOl'f.— PARISH SERMONS: 

By Rev. Jarvis Baring Buxton, late Rector of St John's Church, FayetteviUey N". 0. One 
large vol 8va pp. 644. $2 60. 

** The stvie of these discourses Is neryons and unambitious ; they are marked by sincerity and pietv and s 
flill persuasion that the preacher is delivering to his hearers, the true meaning of the sacred Scriptures, it is aa 
excellent volume for the instruction of the laity, and should find its place In every parish library. The vouofff 
clergy may with profit master the sound doctrine here contained, and study to catch the glow of spirit ai^^M 
devotion to the Gnuroh which are exhibited on every page."— JT. T. Churchman. 

* 

BTRKE.~PRACTICAL, SHORT, AND DIRECT METSOD 

OF CALCULATINO THB ZOQARITHM OF ANT GIVEN NUMBER, AND 

THE NUMBER CORRESPONDING TO ANY GIVEN LOGAJUTHM. D» 

ayreredlr^OuyxBBTEMB, Author and In^eiQ^Afiol^ikM^Q^^ «Iir^ V^omwV. 
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BYUOl^.—POFTIOAZ WORKS OF LORD B TROUT. 

Collected and arranged, with Illustratiye Notes, by Thomas Moore, Lord Jeffirey, Sir 
Walter Scott) Bishop Heber, Siunuel Rogers, Pro£ Wilson, J. G. Lockhart, Thomas Camp- 
bell, &c., Ac Illustrated with a fine Portrait and several elegant Steel Engravings. Com- 
plete in ono volume, octavo. Price, plain cloth, $4; cloth extra, gilt leaves, $4 60. Tui^ 
key morocco, $6 ; or on cheaper paper, doth or sheep, $2 60 ; im. mor. four plates, $S. 

*«* This is the only American edition containing all the Notes of the London copy. 

CJSS,h.^.—C^SARS COMMENTARIES; 

With Notes, Critical and Philological, Indexes, Lexicon, dbc., by Rev. J. A. Sfenobb, A. M. 
One voL 12mo. $1. 

" CiBsar^B Oomraentaries appear nnder the supervision of a scholar of established reputation. The netM haivv 
been oar^hlly prepared, and the paper, printing, and binding are all superior."— ^T. K K^oorder. 

CALIFORNIA GUIDEBOOK: 

Comprising Colonel Fremonfs Geographical Account of Upper California ; Major Emory's 

Overland Journey from Fort Leavenworth in Missouri to San Diego, and Captain Fremont^s 

Narrative of the Exploring fixpedition to the Rocky Mountains, and to Oregon and North 

California. 8vo. Map, paper cover, 60 cents. 

** This work contains a map of the United States, Mexico, and CaltTomia, together with a sectional map, on a 
large scale, of Gold Regions, and is replete with interest The work sliould be in the hands of every one who 
has ' the fever,' whether he goes to the £l-Dorado or remains at home. In Ikct, it Is a book which every one 
should have and read.*' — N. x. Past, 

CxiMEEOjS".— riZ"^ FARMER'S DA UGHTER : 

A Tale of Humble Life. By Mrs. Cameron, Author of " Emma and Her Nurse," ** The 

Two Mothers," <&a, <ba One volume, ISmo., frontispiece, 37i^ cents. 

" We welcome, in this little volume, a valuable edition to the excellent series of " Tales fbr the People and 
their Children.*^ The story conveys high moral truths, in a most attractive form.*' — ITurWa Merchants' Jfag. 

CAMPBYXL.—TB'F COMPLETE POETICAL WORKS OF 

THOMAS CAMPBELL. Illustrated with a fine Portrait and several handsome Steel 
Engravings. One volume, 16ma, $1 ; gilt edges, $1 60 ; morocco, $2. 

** This Is one of the most beautiful volumes in typography and illustration which the present season has pir«- 
dnoed. It is every way At for a giftrbook. The engravings are numerous and well executed. We need not add 
that the poems of Campbell, — one of the bright stars in that constellation of true genius which oast such a lustre 
upon tlie literature of England at the commencement of the present century, — will retain their popularity as 
k>og as the huiguage in which they are written shall endure.** — l^hUa. Inq, 

CAELTLE. — riZZ LIFE OF FRFDERICE SCHILLER: 

Comprehending an examination of his works. By Thomas Cabltle. 12mo., cloth, 75 cents. 

"Schiller was one of the great men of his f^e. and Carlyle has given evidence in this book of a critical Inslglit 
into his character, both as a man and a writer. Hih analysis of the works of Schiller, and his critical observa- 
ttoDS, are deeply intereating and instructive. The book will be read with pleasure and profit'* — ExamiiMr, 

GASSED AY.— TTTZ POETIC LACON; OR, APHORISMS 

FROM THE POETS. By Ben. Casrkdat. 82mo., 38 cents. 

" An attractive little volnme of gems. Mr. GAsseday has read extensively, and selected tasteftilly. We bav* 
poetic aphorisms on Tjove. Friendship. Beanty, Woman ; and mottoes, Monitory, Moral, Gomlqncs, and Miaeel- 
laneous. True poetry is ftill of the concentrated essence of philosophy, as any one will find by taking this littitt 
volume for a pocket companion.^— JVcit Era. 

CEKVANTES.— i)C>ir QTJIXOTTE. 

A New Translation from the Spanish of Cervantes. With numerous Illustrations. I6ma 
with 18 plates, cloth, |1 60. 

CEEVANTES.— 2?0ir QUIXOTTE {^m Spanish), i2mo.$i26. 
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CHAMPLIN.— ^ CONCISE PRACTICAL GRAMMAR 01 

THE ENGLISH LANGUAGE, With Exercises in AnalysiB and Paniiig. BfJ.! 

Champun, Professor in Waterville College. 18mo^ 84 cents, 

**Thl8 text-book treats the sabject analyticallj, and thus presents many Important obserratioiia in OeA^r 
of deilncdons Arom well known facts, which, as rales, are novel and osefbL It is a capital book for the dHuai 
tf used would prevent many outrages on the language, which ordinary skaleUm-grainniara do not guard ipte*. 
—ProL Ghurohman, 

CKAVMAN.— IJf STB UCTIOJV^S TO YOUNG MARESJm. 

In all that relates to the General Gonstruction, Practical ManipulatioD, Causes and Ij» 
Ittlity to Error in making Accurate Performances, and the TheOTetic PrincipleB upon irUth 
such Accurate Performances are Founded, as Exhibited in the Improved American Ri& 
By J. R. Ghapman. One volume, 12ma Engravings, $1 25. 

"The weapon here treated of, is such a fiivorite, and so fkmlliar to our peq;>1e. that It Is a matter rf mv 
surprise that no treaty on lis use should have been hitherto published. Mr. Cbi^>inan writsa with tbehaan 
earnestness of a hunter, and appears to have not only consulted high authority, but to brbig himself oonridenw 
er of close reasoning and a mass of able experiments to sustain the onnclasions he arrives at We ttU 
every sportsman should have a copy in his little book-rack, and to men anzioos fin: the flime f!it maitMa 



CHASE.— ^ TREATISE ON ALGEBRA. 

For the Use of Schools and Golleges. By T. Ghask, Professor of MatheoiaticB in Dat- 
mouth Gollege. One volume, 12mo. $1. 

**The terms of the science are explained with great deamess, and the rules are given with maeh ptadaiai. 
The work is one of undoubted merit** — Newark DaAly AdvwUter. 

CHASE.— THE CONSTITUTIONS of the HOL Y A.P08TIM 

INCLUDING THE CANONS, With a Prize Essay at the University of BoDn,npeo 
their origin and contents. Translated from the German, by Iba Chasx, D.D. One 
volume, 8vo. $2 50. . . 

** We regard the translation and publication of this work, with the Kssay, as a valuable oontrlbntion ts Qia 
religious literature of the age. ProC Chase has certainly done himself credit, as well as good service to tbe 
Ohurch, in rendering the Constitutions and the Essay into English ; and the publishers ai« i|Hk» entttted to 
credit for presenting the book to the public in a neat and attractive style.^ — OhrisL Secretary, 

Off TLB'S DELIGHT ; 

A Gift for the Young. Edited by a Lady. Embellished with Golored EDgravinga. fiO cti. 

**This is a little gem. In style of embellishment and originality of matter, it stands alona We eofdiiltr 
TC«ommend the volume to our juvenile Mends."— V. & Ocuette. 

CROTJQJIET.— CONVERSATIONS cfe DIALOGUES UPON 

DAILY OCCUPATIONS AND ORDINARY TOPICS, designed to Familiaiue the 
Student with those Idiomatic Expressions which Most Frequently Recur in French Ogo- 
versation. By Gubtavx Ghouquet. 18mo. 60 cents. 

* This little work is admirably adapted to aid the students progress in acquiring the French T^»%|» nagm^ it b 
very complete, and presents the words in most common use in a very clear and distinct manner. As andemeC' 
tttty text-Dook in Bhetoric, it will be found a useftil aid." 

CHOUQTJET.— TTZS' TO UNO LADIES' O UIDE TO FRENCH 

COMPOSITION By Gustavk Ghouqukt. 12mo. 

"This is a well executed volume of 297 pages, written, with the exception of the title-pafire and preAwe, en- 
tirely in ths French language. The examples and exercises in each deparhnent are fbll anf well ehosen. Tbe 
selections are flrom the best French writers, such as Lamartine, Thiers, Voltaire, Chateanbri^d, V. Hofo. Cb- 
vler, dee. From a oareftil examination of the whole book, we think it well calculated to aooomnliaii tiMobkwt 
iDtfanated in ito title."— iEWec«o Reoiew. ■ ^'^ 

CHRISTMAS WITH THE POETS, 

A Gollection of Songs, Garols, and Descriptive Verses, relating to the Festival of Ghrist- 
mas, from the Anglo-Norman Period to the Present Time. Exquisitely embellished with 
Fifty Tinted Illustrations, by BiaKBT Foster ; and with Initial Letters and Other Orna- 
ments. Royal 8V0., $7 60 ; mor. extra, |10. 

"^We unhesltatindy place this most perfect specimen of Mbllngraphio art at the head of its ohHH It iia 
work Git enduring vaTofli, as well in its litenzy, as in its elegant embelUahmenta.^— JML Worid, 
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i <JlCERO.—OIOEBO DE OFFICIIS: 

With Critical Notes, Indexes, <fec. By Prof. Thatohsb, of Yale College. ISmo., 90 cts. 

** The text ia beantiftil and correctly printed. The notes are neat, well arranged, and appropriate.^— iV«i6y- 
r liMriaM. 

** A Tery elegant edition of this well known work.^'— The Wisoonaon. ' 

^ CICERO.— SELECT ORATIONS OF CICERO: 

With Critical and Philological Notes, Indexes, dec. By K A. Johnson, Profsasor of Lfttin 
in the University of the City of NewrYork. 12mo., $1. 

** It Beems to ub an improyement upon any edition of these orations that has been pablished in this ooontry, 
snd will be found a valuable aid in their studies to the lovers of classical literature." — Troy DcMy Whig. 

CLKKKE.— SCRIPTURE PROMISES, 

Under their Proper Heads, representing the Blessings Promised, and the Duties to which 
PromiBes are made. By Samuxl Claskie, D. D. Miniature 8i2se, 87^ cents. 

**In this edition, every passage of Scripture has been compared and verified. The volume is like an arranfnd 
nrasenm of gems, and precious stones, and peafls of inestimable value. The divine promises comprehend a ^i 
and endless variety.^— 2)r. Wardlaw, 

OLARK. — KNICK-KNA CKS FROM AN EDITORS TABLE. 

By L. Gaylord Clakkb. One volume, 12mo. $1 25. 

COGGESHALL.— F(?rLl<?^/S TO VARIOUS PAETS OF 

THE WORLD, MADE BETWEEN THE YEARS 1799 TO 1844. By Georok 
CoGGESHALL. Two volumes, Svo., with Portrait and Ijlngravings. $2 60. 

**This work contains many things to interest even those who are not sailors. It is the frank representa- 
tion, by a sailor, of much that he saw and heard during the ];>eriod of forty-five years, in which the sea was his 
borne ; of the perils to which sailor life is constantly exposed ; and of the countries which he visited, with 
descriptions of their peculiarities, and of the character and manners of their peopl&" — WorceUer PaUadiiun, 

-OOTI.—TITE HISTORY OF P URITANISM. 

Puritanism ; or, a Churchman's Defence Against its Aspersions, by an Appeal to its own 
History. By Thomas W. Corr, D. D., Rector of Trinity Church, New Rochelle. .12nio. 
628 dosely-printed pages. $1. 

** This is a bold, frank book, that will be read and will make an impression. Historic truth, and moral Sm- 
vrovement— in so far at least as the lesson of toleration and reciprocal forbearance may be taught by showing 
uiat 1^ need its practice — ^wiU be advanced by this volume, which we commend in all confidence to all searchers 
after knowledge and historical accuracy, whoever and wherever it may bear." — Cour. & Snq, 

COLLOT.— iT^TT DRAMATIC FRENCH READER. 

Chefs-d'CEuvres Dramatiques de la Langue FraD9aiBe. Mis en Ordre Progressi^ ot 
Annot^, pour en £Eu;iliter Tlntelligence. Par A. G. Collot, Professeur de Langues et de 
Literature. One volume, 12mo., of 620 pages, $1. 

** It will undoubtedly prove a valuable assistant, to those who are engaged in obtaining a knowledge of the 
langaage it la intended to teach."— C7(mr. <fi Enq, 

COJMKS.— INNOCENCE OF CHILDHOOD. 

By Mrs. Colman. 18ma 60 cents. 

** Mrs. Ooleman writes In a style so easy and so true to nature that the stories contained in this Uttiie book ean* 
not fidl to please the youthftilmlnd. The book contains five stories, all attracting to children."— Jgotto* Tram», 

COOLEY. —TRE AMERICAN Ilf EGYPT, WITH RAM- 
BLES THROUGH ARABIA PETRJSA, AND THE HOLT LAND, By Jaios 
EwiNO CooLET. One large volume, 8vo., Engravings. $2. 

** It is really one of the most eorioos and interesting books that has made its appearance ibr some tinM.**— 
K. Y. Cour. A Enq. 

** Of all the volumes on Egvpt that have yet appeared, this work of Mr. Oooley^s Is by fiu* the most attractive. 
The author has given the moet graphie and amusing picture of life in Eg^it, as it preasnts itself to the Amerlean 
traveller."— JloMtowv PatrM. 
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COOLEY.—TIIE BOOK OF USEFUL KNO WLKDGK 

A CydopoKlia of Six Thousood Practical Receipts, and Collateral InfommtioQ in the Ml 
]^Ianufacturo8, and Trades; including Medicine, Pharmacj, and Domestic EoooomJ,d^l 
signed as a compendious Book of Reference for the Manufacturer, Tradesman, AhmIh; 
and Heads of Families. By Arnold James Coolih^ Practical Cheoiist. Illustntedift I 
numerous Wood Engravings. One voL, Svo., of 650 pages. Price $1 60 bound. 

** It is adapted to every class ot businesa, belns a dispensatory for tlie chemist, a directory fin: the attm 
folde for the merchant, and a rule for the household in most of the aflidrs of domestio economy."— iT 1, a» 
mercial Adv. 

** A work of the highest practical utility, and one which should be in every fiunilj.** — Oour. db Enq, 

COPLEY.— ^^i?Z Y FRIEN'DSIIIPS. 

By Mrs. Copley. With a Frontispiece. One volume, 18ma, 87 i cents. 

'*Its design is, by giving the boarding-school history of a young giri, whose early edacation had been e» 
ducted on Christian principles, to show the pre-eminent value of those principles in moulding and adocaiMtlM 
character, and enabling their possessor succes^Iy to meet the temptations and trials of life. It is aUncdie^ 
written and fUll of interest*^— (7oiik Adv. 

COPLEY.— r^^ POPLAR GEO VE; OR, LITTZE HARM 

AND HI8 UNCLE BENJAMIN A Tale for Youth. By Esthkr Coplky. 16on, ! 
88 cents. 

*^* Forming one of the Series of " Tales for the People and their Children." 

CORBOXJLD.—THE HISTORY AND ADVENTURES OF 

MARGARET CATCHPOLE; A SUFFOLK GIRL By the Rev. Richaed Cm- 
BOULD. Svo., paper cover, 2 Steel Plates, 26 cents. 

**Tbe scenes are written out with care and indicate considerable talent Some of the sketches are tondte 
and impressive, and most of them spirited and lively.'*— PAi^. North American. 

COmrW AT J^.— MUSIC: AS IT WAS, AND AS IT IS. 

By N. E. Cornwall, M. A., Rector of Trinity Church, Fairfield, Conn. • 12mo., 62 cenis. 

** This little volume is designed for pasters, amateurs, and learners, and it is adapted to open to the eomm' 
henaion of all readers some of the leading principles of good taste in modern music. It thereby oommendiMf 
to all the lovers of this dolightftil art It is written in a very pleasant and agreeable style, by one whoiMM 
thoroughly to understand the subject**— CommdrcioZ Advertiser, 

GQiRTFJ..—TEE ADVENTURES OF HERN AN CORTM, 

THE CONQUEROR OF MEXICO. By Uncle Philip. ISma, cloth, 38 cents. 

" A story of real life, stranger than any tale of romance. The story of the fiery and indomitable oononenrk 
foil of interest, and is told, in the little volume before us, in a captivating style. Such books add all the ctaiiH 
of romance to the value of history." — Prov. Journal. 

COTTER,— THE MASS AND RUBRICS OF THE ROMAN 

CATHOLIC CHURCH, translated into English, with Notes and Remarks. By tbe Rev. 
John R. Cotter, A. M. 18mo., 60 cents* 



" Nothing is more common than to hear persons of all orders say that they cannot comprehend the 

Mass when they see it celebrated. The reason is this: the vocal part is entirely in Latin ana inaudible, -r-n 

a totmslation of it in English was very needful, and, as Mr. Cotter observes in his Pref^e, it is astoniahimr tiiat it 
never before was done. In the volume under notice, the whole series, from the beginning to the end is inves ii 
Latin text, with a very exact version in our own language ; thus presenting to us an original work of *the hIgfMit 
vfdue and authenticity to all Protestants who are anxious to comprehend tiie entire ritual uf the Mu fl* bottmlii 
doctrine and ceremonies.'* — Journal qf Commerce. 

GOTHO^.— ELIZABETH ; OR, THE EXILES OF 8IBEBLL 

By Madame Cotton. Miniature size, 31^ cents. 
The eztenslTe p<^ii]arity oH this little tale Is well known. 
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OOVSm.—CO UR8E OF THE HISTOR T OF MODERN PHI 

L080PHY, By M. Victoe Cousin. Translated by 0. W. Wright. Two volumei^ 
Sva $3. 

Tbit is the ablest and most popniar of all Coasln's works. It contains a fhll exposition of Edecticlsm, bj 
lt> tNmder and ablest supporter; gives a collected account of the history of philosophy from the earliest times; 
makes a distinct classification pf systems; affords brief vet Intelligible glimpses into the interior of almost eyenr 
sohool, whether ancient or modem ; and a detailed analysis of Locke, which unanswerably refutes a sensoaHstns 
theorr that has borne so many l;itter fruits of irreligion and atheism. 

** j£ Coosln is the greatest philosopher of France."— <S//* William Hamilton. 

** A writer, whoso pointed period:) have touched the chords of modern society, and thrilled through the mlBdi 
«f thousands in almost every quarter of the civilized yrorld.'*— Edinburgh JievUw. 

CHAMPLIN. — ^ SHORT AND COMPREHENSIVE 

GREEK GRAMMAR, with Materials for Oral Exercises, for Schools and Colleges. Bj 
J. F. Champlin, Professor of Greek and Latin in Water ville College. 75 cts. 

COTJTKJS. — OHOIX DE POA^SIES POUR LES JEUNE8 

PERSONNES. Par Mdk. A. CouTan. One volume, 16mo. $1. 

**Thi8 is an admirable oompilation. The selections have been made with reference to purity of sentimaat 
and poetto finish ; the laiver portion of the efl^isions are among the host of the best authors, including the names 
of Lamartine, Beranger, victor Hugo, and other living poets of wide celebrity.^^— (7om. Adv. 

OOTELL.— ^ DIGEST OF ENGLISH GRAMMAR ; 

Synthetical and Analytical, duly Classified and Methodically Arranged, accompanied by a 
Chart of Sentences, and adapted to the Use of Schools. By L. T. Covell, Prindpal of 
tbe Fourth-Ward Schools, Alleghany City. 60 cts. 

GOWP'ER. — THE COMPLETE POETICAL WORKS OF 

WILLIAM CO WPERy Esq., Including the Hymns and Translations from Mad. Guioo, 
Ifilton, (&c., and Adam, a Sacred Drama, from the Italian of Battista Andreiui, with a 
Memoir of the Author. By the Rev. Heney Stebbinqs, A.M. One volume, 16mo., 80v 
pages, $1 ; gilt edges, $1 50 ; mor. ^2. • 

** Morality never found in genius a more devoted advocate than Cowper, nor has moral wisdom, in its plalm 
and severe preoepta, been ever more successfhlly comblnt^d with the delicate spirit of poetry than in his woika 
He was endowed vrith all the powers which a poet could want who was to be the moralist of the world — ^the r«- 
ptrorar, hat not the satirist, of men — the teacher of simple truths, which were to be rendered gracious .wi|bifll 
•ndaof^ring their simplicity.^' 

CROSBY.— i^ZB^r LESSONS IN GEOMETR T, 

ITpoQ the Model of Colburn's First Lessons in Arithmetic By Professor Alphkob 
C&OSBT. Price 37 i cents. 

This littte work to admitted to be the best elementary text-booi on the subject, and is very eztenstvely la- 
trodneed. 

GROS'BY.—TIIE (EDIPTTS TYR ANNUS OF SOPHOCLES ; 

With English Notes. For the Use of Students in Schools and Colleges. By Howab» 
Obosbt, a. M.' One volume, 12mo., half-bound, 76 cents. 

GBmrniS.— CONCORDANCE OF TEE NEW TESTAMENT. 

By Alexander Cbuden, M.A. With a Memoir of the Author, by W. Youngman. 
Abridged from the last •London Edition, by Wm. Patton, D. D. Portrait One vdome, 
82mo., sheep, 60 cents. 

*«* Contains all the words to be found in the large work relating to the New Testament 

OULLnU.— DESCRIPTION OF A SYSTEM OF MILITAR T 

BRIDGES WITH INDLArRUBBER PONTQONB, Prepared for the United Statea 
Anny. 8va Engrayiiigs, $2. 
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DANTE.— r^^ VISION OF HELL, PURQATORT, AND 

PARADISE^ of Dante Alighierl Translated by the Rev. Henry Caret, A. M. With 
a Life of Dante, Chronological View of his Age, Additional Notes and Index. Bliu- 
trated with Twelve Steel Engravings, from Designs by John Flaxman, R. A., and a fine 
engraved Portrait. One volume, 16mo., cloth, $1 ; gilt edges, 8l 50; mor. $2. 

** Gary's Translation of tha Vision of Dante is among the few immortal works destined to sarvlve throiu^ aU 
tioM, which are little known td our reading pnbUc The Messrs. Appleton have therefore done good seniee In 
rqi«rodQcine it here for the first time, in a style worthy of its intrinsic merit It is an elegant copy of the Urtiit 
corrected JLondon edition, including Flazman's fiunoos outline illustrations, numerous explanatory notei^ i 
memoir of the author, with a copy of the *■ lost portrait,' a useful chronol<^caI index, and an index of the pnmcr 
names used in the text The portrait is a study of intellectual beauty and grace, and the volume is altogener 
an exceedingly beautiful specimen of American typography.*' — Newark Adv. 

DE YJYM.—TRE CLASSIC FRENCH READER. 

For Advanced Students ; or. Beauties of the French Writers, Ancient and Modem. By 
Allain De Fivas. With a Vocabulary, French and English, of all the Words and Idionu 
contained in the work, by J. L. Jewett. 1. volume, 12mo., $1. 

" An admirable selection ft'om the best specimens of French authorship.'* — Charleston Netes. 

** It is fitted greatly to &cilitate the acquisition of a thorough knowledge of the language." — Albany Argtu, 

DE FIVAS.— iT^TT ELEMENT AR Y FRENCH READER. 

An Introduction to the French Language : containing Fables, Select Tales, Remarkable 
Facts, Amusing Anecdotes, <&c. With a Dictionary of all the Words translated into 
English. By M. De Fivas, Member of several Lilcrary Societies. 16mo., 60 cents. 

** It is an admirable little volume for young ladies and gentlemen who are beginning the stody of tlie Freadi 
tangoage.^ — Com. Adv. 

DE YOY..— PICTORIAL ROBINSON CRUSOE. 

THE LIFE AND ADVENTURES OF ROBINSON CRUSOE. By Dasiil 
De Foe. With a Memoir of the Author, and an Essay on his Writings, with upwards of 
300 spirited Engravings, by the celebrated French artist, Grandville. One T(dume, 8va, 
of 500 pages. |1 50. 

** Was there ever anything written by mere man that the reader wished longer, except Bobinson C^oaoe^ Jkm 
Qnlxotte, and the Pilgrim's Progress." — Dr. Johnson. 

** How happy that this, the most moral of romances, is not only the most charming of books bat tbe most is* 
stroctlve.''— ^. Chahner*. 

DE LEUZE.— PRACTICAL INSTRUCTION IN ANIMAL 

MAGNETISM. By J. P. F. De Leuze. Translated by Thomas 0. Hartbhoew. Be- 
vised Edition, with an Appendix of Notes by the Translator, and Letters from emineDt 
Physicians and others, descriptive of cases in the United States. 12mo., $1. 

** The translator of this work has certainly presented the profession with an nncommonly well dJjnatod 
treatise, enhanced in value by his own notes and the corroborative testimony of eminent phyddanSk** — JSotkm 
Med. (ft Surg. Journal. 

DOWNING. — rJEE" ARCHITECTURE OF COUNTRY 

HO USES, Including Designs for Cottages, Farm Houses, and Villas, With Remarks on 
Interiors, Furniture, and the best Modes of Warming and Ventilating. With ThrM 
Hundred and Twenty Illustrations, By A. J. Downing. 8vo., $4. 
Part I., Containing Cottages and Farm Houses, separately, 8vo., |2. 

**This book will effect more in the way of awaking a genuine and healthy state of Arcbiteotore^ evoa is tlM 
(dieapest dwellings, than any thing which has yet issued fi-om the press."— i\r. T. Oourier db Enq. 

\^\TER,— A DISCOURSE ON TEE LIFE, CHARACTER, AND 

PUBLIC SERVICES OF JAMES KENT, LATE CHANCELLOR OF THE 
STATE OF NEW-YORK. By John Duee. 8vo^ paper, 25 cents. 

1 iDost «b/6 and Interestliig eiik)g7.**—Jffo. PmI» 
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'CDTmAS,.— MARGUERITE DE Y ALOIS. 

An Historical Romance. By Alkxandre Dumas. 8vo., paper cover, 25 cts. 

r ** It is marked with all the spirit, yivadty; prdftatsion of inddent, and nnflagg^ng interest which render th« 
'^vorks of Damas bo peculiarly attractive.^' — ii. 0. Bee. 

\ HUPTSY .—THE CONSPIRATOR. 

An American Historical Tale. By E. A. Dufdy. 12mo., paper, 50 cts. ; cloth, 75 cts. 

' ** A powerful and thrilling' narrative, written with ereat elegance of style, and founded upon events and Inci- 

■ Stents oonnected with the history of one of the early Vice-Presidents. Tlie scenes are laid chiefly on the Ohio 
' And in the south-western part or the country.'* — Com. Adv. 

■ EICHHORN.— ^ PRACTICAL GERMAN GRAMMAR. 

By Charles Eichhorn. l2mo., %\. 

^ The arrangement is excellent The illustrations are sufficiently fhll and the rules comprehenrive. It is the 
beet practical grammar of the German language."— Prov. Journal. 

ELLEN PARRY; OR, TRIALS OF THE HEART. 

By Olivia. 12mo., paper, 38 cents; cloth, 63 cents. 

** The heroine is an exemplification of the dignity and heauty of religious character. It is an interestlog 
•tory and suggestive of valuable thought" — Observer. 

md 



**■ It is woruiy of perusal by all, and especially those who desire to elevate the mind and purify the heart" — 
Evening PoiL 

ELLl^.—iTEAETS AND HOMES; OR, SOCIAL DISTINC- 
TION. A Story. By Mrs. Ellis, Svo., cloth, $1 60 ; paper cover, two Parts, |1. 

"- Of the living female authors of Eneland, there is none more widely or more IhTorably known in this 
country than Mrs. Ellis. Her works are always characterized by a depth of feeling, and earnestness of spirit, a 
seal for the right, a truth, freshness, and vivacity that render them not only interesting but instmctfva Her 
stories contain, as the very end and essence of their being, a high and lofty sentiment of morality, equal to 
liaria Edgeworth or Hannah-More. We cannot but trust they will ever enjoy their present popularity. The 
present publication combines all the graces and felicities of her previous writings, vtith addea interest and 
value." — Commercial Adv. 

EUAS.—TITF WOMEN OF ENGLAND : 

THEIR SOCIAL DUTIES AND DOMESTIC HABITS. By Mrs. Elus. 12mo., 

doth, 50 cents. 

'* We know no volume better cacnlated to exercise a powerful, lasting, and beneficial influence. If we could 
have our own way, every fkmily should order a copy of ' The Women of England.' Busbcknds^ etpeekUlf 
fgoung huabcmdSf should buy it /or their wives; faOiers, for their daughters; brothers, for their «f«£0ra'^~ 
Methodist Mag. 

YLU&.—THE MOTHERS OF ENGLAND : 

THEIR INFLUENCE AND RESPONSIBILITY. By Mrs. Ellis. 12raa, cloth, 60 cte. 

** It is a comfort to think that in all things we are not retrograding. The talents which made Hannah Mors 
and Madame D'Arblay the idols of the literary world in their generation, would now secure them but a slender 
share of homage. The cultivation of the female mind has certainly advanced ; and we greatly doubt if any 
woman of the last century oouM have written * The Mothers of England.' '^''— British Mag. 

ELLIS.— 7!ffZ MINISTER'S FAMILY; 

OR, HINTS TO THOSE WHO WOULD MAKE HOME HAPPY. By Mn. 
Ellis. ISmo., 38 cents. 

^JJJ&,— FIRST IMPRESSIONS ; 

OR, HINTS TO THOSE WHO WOULD MAKE HOME HAPPY. By Mra 
Ellis. 18mo., 88 cents.. 

^J.U&.—SOMER VILLE HALL ; 

OR, HINTS TO THOSE WHO WOUD MAKE HOME HAPPY. ByMraEHUs. 
16mo., 88 cents. 

ISlA^i^.— FAMILY SECRETS; 

OR, THE DANGERS OF DINING OUT By Mra Ellis. 16mo.. 88 cents. 

** There is a ehann about this lady^ productions that is extremely ftsefnatingi For grsoe and ease of 
tlve she is unsurpassed ; her fictions always breathe a healthy manSLr—S, O. JBm. 
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^EMOUY.—I^OTFS OF TBA VEL IN CALIFORNIA ; 

OomprisiDg the PromincDt Geographical, Agricultura], Geological, aad Mbenkgiol 
Features of the Country. By Major Emory. Svo., p&p<^i 25 cents. 

EOTVOS.— r//£' VILLAGE NOTARY. 

A Romance of Hungarian Life. Translated from tlie Hungarian of Baron EdTroi^ \ 
Otu Wencksnern ; with Introductory llemarks, by Frances Pulskky. 8vo^ p&per, 25 en 

** Tb« Btyle of the book is very piecing. There la now and then a dash of rich fhooght and qniet bui^ 
and scattered all thruagh it are paatages uf fine deHcripUon, and thoaghta of nnooaunoii beaaty."-'^ok(«»*« Jtaf 
** it potwesses more of the interest of truth than of fiction.'' — KaUowA Era. 

ESSA TS FROM THE LONDON TIMES. 

A Collection of Personal and Historical Sketches. 16mo., cloth, 60 cents. 

"The London Times is the Daily Epic of the world."— -Wtorary WorlA. 

** Written with ability, and possessing an interest which survives the present moment.'* — KomUng Po^ 
** The subjects uf the papers are of absorbing interest" — Coiwier A Enq. 

** The sketch of Lady Hamilton — the mistress uf Lord Nelson, is one of the most powerful and MDiat 
things in the way of periodical writing that we )uiow.''"— Richmond Examiner, 

EVANS,— TIIi: RECTORY OF YALEEEAD ; OR, TEE 

RECORDS OF A HOLY HOME. By the Rev. R. W. Evans. 16mo., 50 cents. 

" Universally and cordially do we recommend this delightful volume. We believe no person ocmld nedtiib 
work, and not be the better for its pious and touching lessons.'' — Literary Oaa. • 

EVELYN.— riZS" LIFE OF MRS. OODOLPniN. 

By John Evelyn. Now first published, and Edited by Samuel, Lord Bishop of Oxiad 
12mo., doth, 50 cents. 

** An exquisite book Is this for the refined and educated reader. TIow could it bo otherwise, since the amUli 
Svelyn has seen fit to present it to the world ? This little book cannot but be attended with many blesalDgB « 
aoeount of the purity of its tone and purpose." — Prot. Churchman. 

"The life of one whom neither the license of the times of Charles II. nor the scandal and detraetlcHi «1A 
which they abounded, ever touched in spirit or in reputation. The writer has made a book, of romantic iDterat* 
— OhureMnan. 

EVERETT.—^ SYSTEM OF ENGLISH VERSIFICATION. 

Containing Rules for the Structure of the different kinds of Verse. Illustrated by 
numerous examples from the best Poets. By Erastus Everbtt, A. H. 12moL, '75 cw t* 

** This treatise, which we have examined with some care and pains, will be found hlgfaly nsefbl to those nb* 
desire to become acquainted with the laws of English versification." — N. 0. Crescent. 

FALKNER.—TirE FARMERS MANUAL : 

A Practical Treatise on the Nature and Value of Manures, founded from Experiments €0 
▼arious Crops ; with a brief account of the most iiecent Discoveries in AgricnltHiil 
Chemistry. By F. Falkner. 12mo., cloth, 60 cents. 
" Addressed to the practical &rmer, and written as such books ought to be.**— jB«2r« Mewengm: 

FANNY.— ^ UNT FANNY'S STORY BOOK FOB LITTLE 

B0Y8 AND OIBLS. ISmo., plates, 31i cents; cloth, 60 cents. 

YAY.—ULRIO ; OR, TEE VOICES. 

A Poem. By T. S. Fay. 16mo., boards, ^5 cents. 

"This is a poem, semi-religious, semi chlvalric. It is spirited and vigorous, yet not defldent la tendencas 
md sweetness. The versification is harmonious, the sentiments poetical and imaginative, and the etorr lepleta 
with a wild and absorbing interest." — Churchman. ' *^ 

" A {^easing poem, characterized less by power and vigor than by smoothness and sweetness The Dow««f 
eonsclence in repelling evil thoughts and inspiring good resolutions is happily exhibited."-— i^ T, ObMarStr, 

YLOmAN. — WTZZTAM TELL, THE PATRLOT OF SWIT- 
ZERLAND, Translated from the French of K de Florian. To which is added 
ANDREAS HOFER, the "Tell" of the Tyrol 18mo, fine Engravings. Half dodi, 
38 cents ; cloth, 50 cents. 

'* Tills is another book for our young friends. It is the translati<Hi of an excellent histofy of two dlstlmnilBhtd 
men wJiose names will never be ferxotten. While it will be read with interest, it will oonvmr mnoblSloitari 
toforoiatton whioh will be va]aaUe."-vP^0tlclMice Jowrti. 
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TOR^Tl.—CBESTOMAZIA ITALIANA : 

A Collection of Selected Pieces in Italian Prose, designed as a Glass Beading-Bodk fcfr 
Beginners in the Study of the Italian Language. By E. Felix Fo&esti, LL.D., Pro- 
fessor of the Italian Language and Literature in Columbia College, and in the Univeraitf 
of the City of New-York. One neat volume, 12mo., |1. 

FOSTER.— i:SSArS ON CHRISTIAN MORALS, EXPERI- 
MENTAL AND PRACTICAL, Originally deliyered as Lectures at Broadmead 
Chapel, Bristol By John Fostee. One volume, 18mo., 60 cents. 

** I have read, with the greatest admiration, the Essays of Mr. Foster, whom perhaps von know. H« is out 
^ the most profound and eloqaent writers that England has prodnced.*^— v8ir Jas. Mao IiUoah. 

FOUR GOSPELS; OE, HOST IJV THE DWELLING. 

Arranged as a Practical Family Commentary for Every Day m the Year. By the author 
of " Peep of Day," Ac Edited, With an Introductory Preface, by Stephen H. Tyno, DJ),, 
Rector of St George's Church, New- York. Illustrated with Twelve highly finished Steel 
Eugravings. A handsome Octavo volume, of over 500 pagesi Price $2 ; gilt edgei^ 
$2 50 ; im. mor. |3 50 ; mor. $4 50. 

*' Brief remarks, always to the point, fbll of spiritual meaning, and what Is fiur better, (tf sptritnal ibellng^ meet 
OS in every page of this work."— (;AH«f»a» Ladiea' Mag. 

Those who use this interesting and beautifully written manual, will have * Light in the Dwelling.* WeiscDi 
a sood conscience, an' 
Ing;*^ — J^oangeUccA Mag. 



with a sood conscience, and an enl^htened conviction, recommend the work, both for Ikmily and private read- 
"• — Svan " ' " 



YREMOl^T,— NARRATIVE OF THE EXPLORING EXPE 

DITION TO THE ROCKY MOUNTAINS IN THE YEAR 1842, AND TO 
OREGON AND NOMTH CALIFORNIA IN THE YEARS 1843-1. By Brevet 
Capt J. 0. Fremont. Reprinted from the Official Report ordered to be published by the 
United States Senate. One voL Svo., paper cover, 25 cents. 



** A pleasant, unaffected narrative, fl^ught with interest and information, and one which lias much elevated 

author in pnblic eBteemJ^—JRiohimond Whig. 

*'' Captain Fremont's narrative is in the form of a diary, which i^ves a daily record of the incidents whidi 



ooeurred, and the observations that were made in his expedition. It is written in a spirited style, and is ridilf 
worth a perosaL** — Oincm. Ohron. 

FRIDAY CHRISTIAN; OR, THE FIRSTBORN ON PIT 

CAIRN'S ISLAND. By A Poor " Member of Christ." 16mo., 60 cents. 

** This is a juvenile book of a missionair character. In short, a voice firom the Episcopal Mission grounds of 
msflouri, fk^lghted with fiact, anecdote and interesting incidents, calculated to awaken and nold fbst the attentt(Hi 
and mind of the young ; as well as to stir up the dull embers of missionary ze^ in bosoms of larger growth.*''^ 
Southern L&erary CfaaetU. 

"' A touching and beautifU narrative^ written for the young, by an eminent Bishop of the Episcopal Ohareh.^ 
— Prot ChvrcMna/ii. 

FROST.— TffE LIFE OF QEN. ZAGEARY TAYLOR, 

With Notes of the War in Northern and Southern Mexico ; with Biographical Sketches of 
the Officers who have distinguished themselves in the Mexican War. By John Fbost 
LL. D., author of *' The Book of the Army," ^., <&c. One volume, 12mo., illustrated with 
Portraits and Plates. $1. 

** The writer has i^ven a clear and comprehensive statement of his campaigns, and of the state of the en*- 
•mft country, and also of their prominent political men. The book is written with perspicuity and vigor (tf 
style, and in an impartial and patriotic spirit, and will be found by the reader to contain sanatives and events 
eonnected with the war of the most thrilling interest^^— ^^ony AUas. 

FROST,— THE BOOK OF TRA VELS IN AFRICA, FROM 

THE EARLIEST AGES TO THE PRESENT TIME. Compiled from the Best 
Authorities. By John Frost, LL. D. 12mo., cloth, |1. 

This book, like the former compilations of Dr. Frost, is designed for p(q>ular reading;— rather for the mil- 
Bra than the stndeot It imparts a gsnOTSl \Um at-ihe pmgr ua s of dieeovwy in Africa, eonnected with particnf 
lar travels and adventures of the mi«t oonapicuous of toe levenl entsiprlaing vaaoL who have eziQloml^MbAsBjStih' 
rior of that vast and almost unknown oontment 
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FULLERTOl!^. —GBA2!/'TLEr MANOR. 

A Tale. By Lady G. Fullkrton. A Dew Edition, 12nia, paper, 60 cents ; cloQi,75 ck 

** Orantley Manor Is the title of an exceedingly interesting volame, which we have read withmonAi 
erdtnary pleasare. The style is elegant, the story, whicli involves a snccession of myvteries and eron pcrp e i 
to well developed, and the scene and character pniiitlng is fkiU of spirit and truth. The sothoreea is eemlalf i 
womao of genius, which she has used to excolleut puriKhtc." — Southern Literary Meat&nger. 

FULLEKTON.— ^ZZi;7r MIDDLETON. 

A Tale. By Lady Georoiana Fin.LBBTON. 12mo., '75 centu; paper cover, 60 cent& 

**The hook is an excellent one, and I^y Oeorgiana's style is admirable. It la elear, ooneise, gkrwin^el 
iady-like. Her dialogue and narrative likewise show groat skill in perception and arrangemenL** — AmCoh Jla 

OAKLAND.— ZZF^ OF JOHN RANDOLPH, OF BOANOU 

* Including Letters, Speeches, Anecdotes, Personal Reminiscences, and Times. Two Tok 
12mo. Portraits. |2 50. 
*The name of John BandolpH, from his eccentricities of character, his patriotism, his independence, kbkiu 




GEKTBUDE.— P^/ZZP RANDOLPH. 

A Tale of Virginia. By Mart Gertrude. ISmo., 88 cents. 

** It is a tale of olden time, and purely of American character ; is constructed with mach skill and good M^ 
and illustrates the importance of the more heroic virtues as a component part of a tralj- uaeAil ebannlK''- 
Ok0^Man Examiner, 

GESENIUS.— rZ/jF HEBREW GRAMMAR OF GESENm 

Fourteenth Edition, as Revised by Dr. R Rodiger. Translated by T. J. Conamt, FJrQi» 
sor of Hebrew in Madison University, N. Y. With the Modifications of the EditioDS nib- 
sequent to the Eleventh, by Dr. Davis, of Stepney Collie, London. To which in 
added, A Course of Exercises in Hebrew Grammar, and a Hebrew Chrestomathy, pre- 
pared by the Translator. 8vo., $2. 

"* Gesenins stands deservedly at the very head of Hebrew Grammarians. Every thing elucidating tke ki- 
cnnge suggested and collated by other eminent llngaists who preceded him, or wno were eontempomy vUi 
him, hasten carcfolly sifted and incorporated into his book ; so that at his death, it was perhaps the imS 
amdito work of the kind extant But oven this, £(Mliger, his friend and pupil, and one of uie most aooonti 
Oriental scholars of the ago, has corrected and enriched, with numerous most valuable additions.** — Oour.frt^' 

GU^lUuKE.— MODERN LITERATURE AND ZITFRABY 

MEN. Being a Second Gallery of Literary Portraits. By Geo. Oilfillan. 12moi, %\. 

" There is a rugged strength of manner, a bold beauty of imagery, ahd honest fearlenness (^ opinlcn, irliiek 
mark the author a man of genius, and leave a decided impression of some sort In the main, we approreMi 
criticisms; he comes nearer to a just award than usual. Especially of the poets, there is a keen andsaWle^ 
preciation. He generally strikes a key note with which all sober readers will harmonize, though it dtffen oAbb 
widely fix)m the popular opinion. He dares, too, to say what he thinks, and deals out some home tmtiitwiH 
worth Uie study of thinking men.'" — Home Journal. 

GILFILLAN.— r/ZZ" BARDS OF THE BIBLE. 

12mo., cloth, 50 cents. 

** This is truly one of the cl)Oicest and most acceptable books of the season. The views which it priDimti m 
original and striking, and yet at once commend themselves to the reader's approval and admiration. Mr. GA- 
flUan has executed his task in i^ most masterly manner. No one can close this work wlthoat s better spwuit- 
tion and a profounder reverence of the Book of Books." — Courier <fc Enquirer. ^^ 

GYRKRjym,— LECTURES ON DEAMATIG LITERATURE] 

- OTt. THE EMPLOYMENT OF THE PASSIONS IN THE DRAMA, 'ttm- 

lated by Barnwell, from the French of S. M. Girardin. 12ma, $1. 

'* M. Gfrardin Is an honor to the literature, and an honor to the Journalism <tf France. Learned wItiiMt 
pedantry, accurate without flippancy, he possesses all tlie qualities which make a writer estimable. He hat ksM 
iii8i;;ht sound judgment healthy morality, varied acquirements, and an eloquent style. We have not retd % 
work for some time, which has given us so much pleasure. The subject is most interesting, and the ezeoofloa 
)ii^\\axit."— Foreign Quarterly Review. 

GIRDS MANUAL : 

Comprising a Summary View of Female Studies, AccompUshmenta^ and Prindplfli d 
Coodact 18mo., cloth, 50 cents. 
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GIBrS STORY-BOOK. . 

One thick yolume, 18mo., well printed. ' 75 cents. 

QiOY:i^S..—IPHIGENlA IE TA URIS. 

A Drama in Five Acts. By J. W. Von Goethe. Translated from the Oerman, by G. J. 
Adlso. 12mo., 75 cents. 

** This beaattfkii little volame will prove acceptable to the lovers of Utoratto'e. The original is from the pen 
of the great Gkrman poet, and compreuends, we believe, the same dramatis peraancBf that the Greek drama of 
ttie same name does. It is peculiarly Qerman in its conceptions, classical in Its finish, and conveys a good idea 
ot the^nental strength and nerve and polish of the aathor. The translation appears to be IkiUifully imd hand- 
•onely done.''— Ztil World. 

GOLDSMITH.— riZ^ VICAJS OF WAKEFIELD. 

A Tale. By Oliveu Goldsmith. One volume, 12mo., with numerous Illustrations. 
76 cents ; gilt edges, |1. 

* €k>idsmith, both in verse and prose, was one of the most delightftd writers in the langoage. His verse flows 
Uk« a limpid stream. His case is quite unconscious. £very thing in him is spontaneous, unstudied, unaffected, 
yeC elegant, luurmonious, gra^ftil, and nearly &ultless.'' — HazlUt. 

GOLDSMITH.— ^aSSLI YS. 

By Oliver Goldsmith. One neat voL 82mo., cloth, gilt edgea 

** Goldsmith is one of the most various and moat pleasing of English writers. He touched upon every Icind 
of ei»ellecce, and that with such inimitable grace, that where he failed of originality most, he had ever a fresh- 
iMiB and a charau"— <& O. Balk 



GtOLDO^L— SELECT ITALIAN COMEDIES. 

Translated from the Italian of Goldoni, Gibaud, and Nota. 12mo., cloth, 76 cents. 

GOULD.—" THE YER Y AGE ! " 

A Comedy in Five Acts. By Edward S. Gould. ISmo., paper, 38 cents. 

GOULD.— r^jE" YOUTH'S CORONAL. 

By Hannah F. Gould. 12mo. 

*T1ii8 little book is fitted alike to arrest the attention of youthful readers, and to administer to their enter- 
taftumeot and profit It is characterized throughout by a charming and peaceful simplicity, and by frequent sal- 
IM of genuine wit, while it uniformly breathes a tone of pure and elevated moral sentiment.^^— OfrM/n^er. 

QOJTLD.— ZEPHYRS FROM ITALY AND SICILY. 

By Wm. W. Gould. 16mo., with a colored plate, $1. 

A work abounding in delightfhl pictures of scenery and manners in some of the most noted parts of Italy 
•ad Sielly. It is written with the skill of an artist, and iu the spirit of a genuine lover of nature. 

QiRAB-AM..— ENGLISH SYNONYMES ; 

Glaasified and Explained, with Practical Exercises. By G. T. Graham, author of " Helps 
to English Grammar," dbc Edited, with illustrative authorities, by H. Rebd, Prof, of 
English Lit in the University of Pennsylvania. 12mo., $1. 

**The arrangement of this work is excellent, and seems admirably adapted to promote the o1]!,1ect at which it 
aims. The illastrations are numerous, cai'efully selected from the best authors, ana accompanied with ezerdses.** 
-—Jiimmal and Me»9enger^ Qinn. 

GRK^T.— MEMOIRS OF AN AMERICAN LADY. 

With Sketches of Manners and Scenery in America as they existed Previous to the Revo- 
lution. By Mrs. Grant. 50 cents ; cloth, 76 cents. 

** A volume of intrinsic worth to all who are desirous to behold a genuine picture of our ancestors prior to &• 
cbange made in our country by the Revolution, and uur subsequent independence." — LU. World, 

QBEENE.— HISTORY OF THE MIDDLE AGES. 

By Prof. G. W. Greene, of Brown University. 12mo., $1. 

**Ko portion of history has been less studied, either by old or young, than that of the middle ages. This is 
owing, in a great degree, wo believe, to th^ defective text-books which have hitherto be«n in use, for the period 
in question u itself one of the most interesting and important in the annals of mankind. It was the birth-time 
uf modem society — the source and fnuntain of modern civilization — the period in which a lai^ portion of the 
dTll and religious institutions which we now most highly prize {lad their origin. We hope to see this woric 
Mneroliy adoirted as a text-book in schools and colleges where History is made a part of the course (tf instmotioii, 
Mr we nel assured that both instmctors and pupils will find It admfrably suited to explain tho interestlug aad 
Important period to whidi it relates.**— /Vov. Journal. 
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GEEE^^.—OLLENDOIiFF'S NEW METHOD OF LEAM 

INO TO READ, WRITE, AND SPEAK TH^ FRENCH LANGUAGE; vM 
Lessons io French, Introductory t(» Ollendorff's Larger Ommmar. By G. W. 6m| 
Instructor in Modem Languages in Brown University. One yoL^ 16mo., 60 oenta 

i^^Y.Y.mL — COMPANION TO OLLENDORFF'S JIFI 

METHOD OF LEARNING TO READ, WRITE, AND SPEAK THE FBSm 
LANGUAGE ; or, Dialogues and a Vocabulary. By Geo. W. Grxene, lQBtnctiii| 
Modem Languages in Brown University. 12mo. 75 cents. 

GREECE,— OLLENDOJiFF'S METHOD, PRIMARY m\ 

SONS IN ITALIAN. By G. W. Greenk, A. M, Editor of Primary Lessons m IMl| 
<iEC. Oneyoluine, ISmo., 50 cents. 

GliEEKE.—ATZAS OF MEDIEVAL GEOGHAPHT. 

By Geo. W. Greene. (In Press.) ' 

Contents. — Mi^ 1. The Boman Empire and Northom Barbarians in the Fourth Centnxy ; Mu> 1 finwii 
the Siztb Century : Map 8. Europe in the times of Ciiarlemagno ; Map 4 Europe in the second bau of tittM 
Century ; Map & Europe in the time of the Crusades ; Map 6. Europe at the end of the Fourteenth GartiBj. 

q:ke&iey.~poeteait of a churceman. 

By the Rev. W. Greslet, A. M. From the seventh English Edition. 16mo., 75 ceoti 

** The main part of this admirable volume is occnpied upon the illustration of the pracHeal wftHm i 
Ohmrch principles when sincerely received^ setting forth their value in the commerce of daily Uft^ ndMv 
sorely they conduct those who embrace them in the sue and quiet path of holy 1J&.** 

GRESLEY.— ^ TREATISE ON PREACHING. 

In a Series of Letters by the Rev. W. Gee&let, M. A. Revised, with SuppIemflBtny 
Notes. By the Rev. Benj. L Haioht, M. A., Rector of All-Saints Church, New-Yod. 
12mo., $1 25. 

**This very excellent and useful work does not admit of having Jnstlce done it in the passing notice to wUek 
we are limited. But it would be supererogatory to recommend a book which comes introdaced by MWh «# 
known names as those of the distinguished author and American Editor. Messrs. Appleton deserve tiMpMe 
thanks, especially of the dorgy, fbr its republication ; and we hope that in this, as in aUaimilar entenotaa^ thv 
will meet a substantial reward." — CUwrctiman, 

G^WYm.—THE GOSPEL ITS OWN ADVOCATM 

By Geo. Griffin, LL. D. 12mo., 



**Th{s is a work of more than ordinary interest, and one of real excellence, treating, as it does, mainly cf the 
internal evidences of the Christianity of the Bible, and proving with great clearness the divine ori gin of its Mr 
fxrecepts and sacred truths.*' 

GKIFFITHS.— ^ TREATISE ON MARINE AN^D NAYAl 

ARCHITECTURE; or, Theory and Practice Blended in Shipbuilding. By Jomr W. 

Griffiths. Illustrated with more than Fifty Engravings. Third Ilnlaived Editioo. 

4to., $10. 

%* The following eminent Shipbuilders, &c., highly recommend this work to all who are desiroos of obtrit* 
ing information on the subjects of which it treats:— Jacob Bell, Jacob A. Westervelt, Smith & Dimoo, L. IfeKi^, 
8. llart, CapL Skiddy. Also, Mr. Aug. Normand, of Havre, one of the most scientlGLc constmetozs in JTianon 

GBlYYYm.— POEMS BY MATTIE GRIFFITH. 

Now first collected. 12ma *75 cts. 
** This is one oi the most charming volumes of poems ever Mrritten."— Xoui8vi22s Journal, 

GKi&WOUy.—THE SACRED POETS OF ENGLAND AND 

AMERICA. From the Earliest to the Present Time. By Rufus W. Geiswold, DJ). 
Illustrated with Ten Steel Engravings. A new improved Editioa One voL, 8va, dodi, 
$2 50 ; gilt sides and edges, |3 ; im. mor. |3 50 ; mor. $4 50. 

**Both the editor and publishers have shown great and good taste in getting up this boautifhl volnme, and it 
eumot fail to command an extensive sale. The illustrative en^vings are in the finest style of the art, and each 
ef the numerous sperimens is introduced with a brief biogn^^hical sketoli, which greatly adds to the vahie of tfat 
irork. It is one of Lie purest, safest, and most beautiful gift^books that a ikther can present to his danihtv, • 
brother to his sister, a husband to his wiik*'~2WfrinML ' 
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GUIZOT.— r^^ HISTORY OF CIVILIZATION, FROM 

THE FALL OF THE ROMAN EMPIRE TO THE FRENCH REVOLUTION 
By F. GuizoT. Translated by W. Hazlttt. Foiir vols^ 12mo^ $8 60. 

Q^YLQfl.— GENERAL HISTORY OF CIVILIZATION IN 

EUROPE, FROM THE FALL OF THE ROMAN EMPIRE TO THE FRENCH 
K K VOL UTION. Translated from the French of F. Guizot, with Notes, by C. S. Hkket, 
D.D. 12ino., $1. 

^* M. Xroizot in his instructive Lectures has given us an epitome of modem history, distinguished by all tiie 
merit which, in another department, renders Blackstone a saliject of sach peculiar and unbounded praise — a woric 
closely condensed, including nothing useless, omitting nothing essentia; written wiUi grace, and oonceiTed and 
arranged with consummate ability.'' — Boston Draveuer, 

GVYLOT.— DEMOCRACY IN FRANCE. 

By Mons. GuizoT. 12mo., paper, 25 cent& 
** An excellent pamphlet, which deserves to be read and studied, and it cannot be without influence.*^— {?biir. 

GUIZOT.— 7772* YOUNG STUDENT; OR, RALPH AND 

VICTOlt. By Madame Guizot. From the French, by Samukl Jackson. One volume of 
500 pages, with Illustrations. Price '75 cents. 

**This volume of biographical incidents is a striking picture of Juvenile life. To all that numberless class of 
youth who are passing tlirough their literary education, whether in boarding-schools or academies, In the colle- 
giAte course, or the preparatory studies connected with them, we know nothing more precisely fitted to amelio- 
rate their character, and direct their course, subordinate to the higher authority of Gliristian ethics, than tbli 
dxoellent delineation of *The Young Student,' by Madame G-uizot^ — Courier and Enquirer, 

IIALLECK^—TITE COMPLETE POETICAL WORKS OF 

FITZ-GREENE H ALLEGE, Now first coUected. Illustrated with fine Steel En- 
gravings, from Paintings by American Artists. A New Editioa 8vo., price $2 50 ; doth, 
gilt leaves, $3 ; im. mor. $8 50 ; mor. |5. 

" All who have read Mr. Halleck's poems wish that he had written more, so essentially poetic is his genius. 
He has written enough, however, to make his countrymen proud of him, and to insure a favorable recepuon for 
this truly elegant and complete edition of his poems, which reflects the highest credit upon the publishers. No 
expense seems to have been spared in the production of a volume in*all externals worthy of its subject T%9 
fllnstrations are very beautifhl ; the binding tasteftiL It will make an appropriate gift-book, ali the more aooepl- 
able for its intrinsic value.*' — N, Y. Courier. 

HAKKNESS.— ^ NEW LATIN READER. , 

Adapted to Arnold's Classical Series. By ALssaT Harkness, Senior Master in the Provi- 
dence High School. 12ma (In Press.) 

KARYEY.— FOOTSTEPS TO NATURAL HISTORY. 

By Uncle Harvet. One volume, Engravings, 50 cents. 

^KSNYX .—TALES OF THE COUNTRY. 

By Uncle Harvey. One volume, Engravings, 50 cents. 

HAKYET.— r^Z^^ OF HOME AND FOREIGN SCENES. 

One volume, Engravings, 50 cents. 

*** Very interesting volumes for children from six to twelve years of age. 

KMJYY.—POPULAR TALES FROM FAIRY LAND. 

Translated from the German of Hau£ By G. P. Quaokenbos. 16mo., illustrated, doUi 
extra, 62^ cents. 

RA\3Y!i^.— GENERAL THEORY OF BRIDGE CONSTRUC- 

TION. Containing Demonstrations of the Principles of the Art, and their Application to 
Practice ; Furnishing the Means of Calculating the Strains npon Chords, Ties, Braces, 
Counter-Braces, and other parts of a Bridge ot Frame of any Description : with Practical 

Illustrations. By Herman Haupt. 8vo., $3. 

** It is a very full and elaborate treatise on the art of constmoting Bridges, containing demonstrations of tlM 
principles c f the art, and their application to practice. It embraces a larae number of plates and praotieal iUus- 
tratlona, and must prove an exoaedingiy valuable work fn engineenk"— {?9f9k Adn, 
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HEMANS. — TEE COMPLETE POETICAL WORKS (H 

FELICIA IlEMANS, Printed from the laat EnglUh Edition. Edited by her Siita 

Illustrated with Six Steel Engravings. Two beautifully printed and portable toIuqb^ 

16mo^ $2 ; gilt edges, $3 ; mor. |4. 

**Here are two volumes in which high poetir and doep passion are nnlted with feminine delicacy and mri- 
IM moral purity. Here id a work which a btner may give to his daughter on her birth-day, or on soinedntf 
this gift-giving season, with a feeling not leas confiding or holy than that with which he gives his child ber^ 
and morning blessing and kis& The name ni Felicia Hemans has become, and is doubtless destined to mm. 
one of the loved and cherished household words in connection with Brittsb poetical llteratnra*' — TheWaidmiak 

BEUKSi^.— SONGS OF TEE AFFECTIONS. 

By Feuoia Hemaxs. One volume, 82mo., gilt, SI cents. 

HODGE.— r^jE" STEAM - ENGINE : 

Its Origin and gradual Improvement, from the Time of Hero to the Prdkent Dtj, u 

adapted to Manufactures, Locomotion, and Navigation. Illustrated with 48 Plates in full 

detail, numerous wood cuts, <&c. By Paul R. Hodos, C. £. One volume folio of Flito^ 

and letter-press in 8vo. $8. 

This work should be placed in the " Captain^s Office** of evory steamer in oar country, and also with am 
engineer to whom is confided the control of the engine. From it they would derive all the infbrmatioii vUn 
would enable them to comprehend the cause and effects of every ordinary accident, and idso the method pfooadr 
and successftilly to repair any injury, and to remedy any defect. 

HOFFMAK — Z^ZS OF TEE EUDSON, AND- OTHER 

POEMS. By Charles Fenno Hoffman. 32mo., extra cloth, gilt edges, 38 cents. 

HOLCOMBE.— i>/G^^xS^r OF THE DECISIOJVS OF THE SU- 

PREME COURT OF THE UNITED STATES, FROM ITS COMMENCEMESf 
TO THE PRESENT TIME. With Notes and Illustrations. By James P. Holoombi, 
1 large vol., Svo., bound, $6. 

** The arrangement of the matter seems to be clear. The points in the cases are -Justly discriminated ; and flw 
references, so far as tested, appear accurate^ As a compact and convenient index to near fi^ volumes of np(Ht8» 
it must prove very useftil to the profnasion.**-— Zwi WoodJbv/ry. 

HOLCOMBE.— Z^ TT OF DEBTOR AND CREDITOR Uf 

THE UNITED STATES AND CANADA. 1 vol, Svo., bound, |4. 

"" In the name of the profession and of the whole mercantile community, we thank Mr. Holcombe fete fail 
new contribution to tlie stores of legal learning. It is just the book that is most needed and will be most useM 
From the examination we have made of its contents, we are satisfied that the labor of its compilation ooold not 
have been more worthily performed. Mr. Holcombe possesses one admirable requisite fbr the making of knr 
books. It is his conciseness of style. Unlike many modern authors, he does not thrust upon the inqniier fata 
own opinions of the law, but contents himself with a simple exposition of the law, as it exUt8. Tlie volnma 
before us is a comprehensive and faithfiil digest of the statutes of the United States and the Canadas, pertaining 
to the relation of Debtor and Creditor. The whole subject is set forth in the clearest manner, and the aathoiitiM 
are brought down to the present time.*' — Richmond 

HOLCOMBE.— J. SELECTION OF LEADING CASES UPON 

COMMERCIAL LAW, DECIDED IN THE SUPREME COURT OF THE 
UNITED STATES. With Notes and Illustrations. By James P. Holcombe. 1 vol, Sva 

This work has been prepared upon the model of Smith's Loading Gases. It comprises the most important 
decisions of the Supreme Court of the United States, upon the subjects of Agency, Partnership, Bills of Ezohanfle, 
and Promissory Notes, Contracts of Sale, Guaranty, Usurv, Statute of Frauds, and Fire Insurance. To each oast 
is appended a note by the Editor, containing a review of the decisions of the principal State Courts upon the same 
points. The object of this wurk has been to present within the compass of a single volume all the cases decided 
Sy the Supreme Court, involving principles of Commercial Law, of general and permanent interest 

WmE.—EOME IS EOME. 

A Domestic Story. l*2mo., paper, 50 cents ; cloth, 75 cents. 

** We have no objection to such * light literature^ as this. It fUIs like the dew or the gentle rain, Ughtly it ii 
tame, but it fails to cheer and to gladden the heart There are pleasant and profitable lessons, in the pages of this 
book, and the reader cannot help loving its heroine, the gentle Xate Sinclair, and all who love her.'* — ZS<L Oa», 

KOFFMAN.—NHTCBACKEB AND MOUSEKING. 

From the German of Hoffmait, by Mrs. St. Simon. 16ma, Qlufltrated. 60 eta. 
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^OOK,—ZIF£; AND REMAINS OF THEODORE HOOK. 

"' Bj the Rev. T. R. Barbam. 16mo, cloth, | 

''A very merry work. Theodore Hook was one of the moat glftod (tf a class of men— men of broad and on- 
ipulous wit and racy humor." — Morning Chronicle, 



HOOKER.— THE COMPLETE WOBKS 

Of that learned and judicious divine, Mr. Richard Hooker, with an account of his life and 
Death. By Isaac Walton. Arranged by the Rev. John Keble, M. A. With a complete 
general Index, and Index of the Texts of Scripture, prepared expressly for this edition. 

8vo., $4. 

GoNTENTS. — The Editor's Pre&ce comprises a general survey of the former Edition of Hooker's Works, with 
Historical Ulustrations uf the period. After which follows the Life of Hooker, by Isaac Walton. His chief work 
■accecds on tibe "■ Laws of Ecclesiastical Polity." 

It commences with a lengthened Prefbce designed as an address ^ to them who seek the reformation of the 
Iawb and Orders Ecclesiastical of the Church of England.'* The discussion is divided into eight booica, which 
inolade an Investigation of tlie topics. After those eight books of the '^Laws of Ecclcidastical Polity,** follow two 
Bennona, ^ The Certainty and Perpetuity of Faith in the Elect, especially of the Prophet Uabakuk's Faitii ;'' and 
** Jostlflcation, Works, and How the Foundation of Faith is Overthrown.*' Next are introduced, *' A Supplica- 
tion made to the Council by Master Walter Travers," and '* Mr. Hooker's Answer to the Supplication that Mr. 
Travers made to the Council." Then follow two Sermons, **0n the Nature of Pride," and "A llemedy Asainst 
Sorrow and Fear.'* Two Sermons on part of the epistle of the Apostle Jude are next Inserted, with a Prdbtoiy 
Dedication by Henry Jackson. The last article in the works of Mr. Hooker is a Sermon on Prayer. 

The Englkh edition, in tliree volumes, sells at |10. The American is an exact reprint, at less than half th« 
IMlce. 

BORAGE..— THE WORKS OF HOB ACE. 

With Notes, Philological, Critical, and Exegetical, Indexes, <&c. By J. L. Linoolx, Pro! of 

Latin, in Brown University. 12mo., $1 25. 

« It displays great industry in the collection of the various readings, and in the vast amount of Important tn- 
flmnation contained in the notes. To those who desire to atudy this author, we luiow of no edition that we can. 
lo unhesitaiingly recommend as this.** — The Observer, 

HOSKING, &o,—TREA TISES ON ARCHITECTURE, B UILD- 

ING, Masonry, joinery, and carpentry. By W.HoskixVg, T.TaEDooLD, 
and T. Young. With 36 Plates engraved on steeL 4to., $3 60. 

** A comprehensive sketch, historical and critical, of ancient and modem architecture, fh>m the earliest up to 
Uie jM^sent time. . . . We have seldom perused a work ft-om which we have derived more genuine delight, 
or by which our limited and untutored perceptions of the beauties of art have been more assisted and euUghtened, 
than the one we have now the additional pleasure of recommending to a place in every public library, and on Um 
table of every man who values art, refinement, elegance, and taste." — Pok, 

ROYEY.—THE FRUITS OF AMERICA. 

A Series of exquisitely Colored Plates of American Fruits drawn from Nature. With 
Descriptions. One elegantly bound voL, royal 8vo. $12. 

HOWTTT.— r^^ CHILD'S PICTURE AND YERSEBOOK; 

Commonly called *' Otto Speckter's Fable-Book." Translated from the German by Mart 

HowiTT. Illustrated with 100 Engravings on wood. Square 16ma, boards, 50 cents ; 

cloth, 62 cents ; gilt edges, 75 cents. 

A celebrated German review says, ** Of this production, which makes itself an epoch In the world of children 
it is superfluous to speak. The Fable-Book is throughout all Germany in the hands of parents and children, and 
will always be new, oecause every year f^h children are bom.** 

Howrrr.— TTOP^ on, hope ever: little coin, 

MUCH CARE. LO VS AND MONEY. MY WN STORY. MY UNCLE, THE 
CLOCKMAKER. NO SENSE LIKE COMMON SENSE. ALICE FRANKLIN. 
SOWING AND REAPING. WHICH IS THE WISER F STRIVE AND 
THRIVE. THE TWO APPRENTICES. WHO SHALL BE GREATEST^ 
WORK AND WAGES. By Mary Howitt. Each 38 cents. 

** Pleasing tales, distinguished by fine Ihnoy, good sense, and pure moral leflsonib**— GcMik Adn. 
** The admired authoress of the above works has long been most &voriU>ly known as « most gifted and tlegant 
writer for youth.**— CSom. Adver. 
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BOWYT^.—TEE nEIR OF WAST WATLAHTJ}. '4'^^ 

A Tule. By Mauv IIowiit. riino., ]>aper, 87 cents; cloth, 50 cents. ■ ..^ 



** A tale of varied inddont, great interest high tone, and yaloable loaBonai It is a book tfast itXM^telhB i^ 
wlli, wbiUt It fascinateH the seusibilitiea."— (7Ar. Advocate. M itrttf* 

U.O\VS.—TJIE SUAKSPEIilAN READER ; I Xi 

A Cullcction of the most approved Plays of Shakspeare, carefullj revised. Witbfah^] 
ductory and Explanatory Notes, and a Memoir of the Author. Prepared expressly IxAt' 
use of Classes, and the Family Reading-Circla By John W. S. Hows. 12nia, $1 2fii 

mJC— RECOLLECTIONS OF A JOURNEY THROTIGlX^ 

TARTARY, THIBET, AND CHINA, By M, Hua 2 vols, 16ma, doth, |l. 

"This work is the Eothen of the year."— ^ocA««fer Daily American. 

^li may be doubted whether a work of Travel has api>eutHl during the present century of more origlMlai 
genuine character." — London Pub. Circular. 

Says tlie JEdinfturgh Revieio — ** A more interesting as well as diverting book has seldom been lasned frntti 
pren. Its information is conveyed in such an iuexiioustible strain of ^ood humor and flan, as amply to npi^tii 
perusal of any class of readers." 

HUDSON.— rJJfi' AD VENTURES OF EENR T ETUDSOS. 

By the Author of " Uncle Philip's Conversations.*' Frontispiece. 18mo., cloth, 87 
Forming one of the series of " A Library for my Young CouDtrymen." 

** This little volume fltmishes us, from authentic sources, the most important ftcts in this oelebrated 
toreros life, and in a style that possesses more than ordinary interest" — 3^ing Post 

BJILL.—RErOL UTIONAR Y SER VICES AND CIVIL LIFE 

OF GEN WILLIAM HULL, FROM 1775 TO 1806. Prepared from his Manosoipli 
by his Daughter, Mrs. Maria Campbell ; together with the History of the Campdgi if 
1812, and Sun-ender of the Post at Detroit, by his Grandson, Jambs F&keican Gumsl 
One voL, 8vo., |2. 

** There is no military memoir which we should so gladly place in the hands of a yoathftil soldier.**— 2Mtti 
U. Mag. 

"• The narrative is clear, sustained, and solid ; and the book is a worthy addition to the best of onr pufikr 
biographies."— ^ctotor. 

BJJISE.— SUNBEAMS AND SHADOWS, AND BUDS ANd 

BLOSSOMS; OR, LEAVES FROM AUNT MINNIES PORTFOUO, By 
Georgie a. Hulse. 16mo., paper, 60 cents; cloth, 76 cents.. 

** This is a wholesome and reft*eBhing novel — ^the dialogue is sprightly and sparklinff, the moral good, and thi 
interest of the work is well sustained. It can be recommended, we think, to readers of all descriptions.**— Prtiiil 
Ohwrchman. 

LADY ALICE; OR, THE NEW UNA. 

A Novel. One volume, 8vo., paper, 88 cents. 

** This is an extraordinary book. That the author was animated by a deeper motive than that of tiie pndM> 
tion of a clever and somewhat surprising novel, which should make a great sensation, we are perfectly wrti a^- 
Agrocefhl fancy, and even a high imaginative power, are unsparingly exercised throngfaont** — J^ougla* JemM* 

WES.— TEE APOSTLES' DOCTRINE AND FELLO WSEIP. 

Five Sermons. By the Right Rev. L. S. Ives, D. D., LL. D., Bishop of North Garoliiit. 
16mo. 60 cents. 

JA.EGER.—CLASSBOOE: OF ZOOLOGY; 

Designed to afford to Pupils in Conmion Schools and Academies, a Knowledge of the Uni- 
versal Kingdom, with a List of the different Species found in the State of New-Tork The 
whole scientifically and systematically arranged by Prof. B. Jaeosb. 1 voL 16mo., 42 eta. 



**This is an excellent and very complete school-book on natural hisfcoiy.**— Obm. AdMr. 

'♦An admirable compendium of zoology.^— JPeening Post. 

** It Is certainly a valuable text-book for the yonng.**— /7Aure?km<m. 
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JAMES.— r^jE" WIDOW DIRECTED TO THE WIDOWS 

OOD, By John Angbll James. I8ma 

** The book is worthy to be read by others besides the class for which it is especially- designed ; and we doubt 
iMii that it is destined to come as a friendly visitor to many a hoose of mourning^ and as a healing bahn to many 
A wounded heart"— -JiT. F. Observer. 

5AME&.—RAPPmES8 : ITS NATURE AND SOURCES 

DESCRIBED, AND MISTAKES CONCERNING IT CORRECTED. By J. A. 

James. 82mo., 25 cents. 

**Thi8 is written in the excellent anther's best vein. He has, with a searching fidelity, exposed the yarioni 
nntatlBfying expedients by which the natural heart seeks to attain the great end and aim of all — happineea, and 
with powenhl and touching exhortations directed it to the never-Mling source of all good.^'— i^an(70M«& 

JAMES.— ^ BOOK OF TEE PASSION'S. 

By G. P. R. James. Illustrated with Sixteen splendid Steel Engravings, from Drawii^ 
by the most eminent Artists. Octavo, cloth, gilt edges, $3 60 ; Turkey morocco, $6. 

* In this elegant volume one hardly knows which most to admire, the text or the illustrations ; while the for- 
mer portray in el^ant and graphic words the soul-stirring operation of the stronger passions, the latter presents 
to us finely -executed and spirited representations of thoir conflicting power in the bosom of yonth and beauty. It 
to an eathnable book, and woithy of the high reputation of the writer and the artists engaged *in its preparation.'*— 
Otmr, iiJBnq. 

JAMES.— ADRIAJV. 

A Romance. By G. P. R. James, Esq., and Maunsell B. Field. 12mo. Second revised 

edition. Paper cover, 60 cents ; cloth, 76 cents. 

**This Is a very attractive volume. It is, too, a new novel, by a joint authorship, after the manner of Bean* 
mont and Fletcher ; and, above all, it is a New England novel ; the scene being laid, apparently, in the vicini^ 
of Ounbridge. It is nicely written, and abounds in well-drawn passages of description and aeuumenV^-Boaton 

JAMESON.— 5^^ UTIES OF THE CO URT OF CHARLES IL 

A Series of finely engraved Portraits of Distinguished "Womea With Descriptions by 
Mrs. Jameson. 1 vol. imperial 8vo., morocco extra, $10. 

** This mafnificent work has been very popular in Great Britain, and is presented to the American public fai a 
style that makes it one of the most beautifhl gift-books of the season. The portraits of the celebrated oeantieB of 
the moat luxurious Court in England, are illustrated by the pen of one of the most gifted of Englteh authoreBSOlk** 
Horns Joumal. 

JAKVIS.— ^ REPLY TO DR. MILNER'S ''END OF RELL 

GI0U8 CONTROVERSY,"* so far as the Churches of the English Communion are con- 
cerned. By Samuel Farmab Jabvis, D. D., LL. D. 12mo., 76 cents. 

JEFFEES.— ^ CONCISE TREATISE ON THE THEORY 

AND PRACTICE OF NAVAL GUNNERY, By William K Jeffers. U. S. N 
Svo., illustrated, $2 60. 

** It will not be saying too much for Mr. Jeffers' treatise to pronounce it the most comprehensive and complets 
of its kind ever embraceid in the same compass. It contains the Theorv and Practice of Gunnery, based upon tlie 
eeM>r8ted system 'ofThiroux, the text of which was but the nucleus of researches throughout tiie whole rangt of 
antiioritlea in the science of Gunnery."— J?i^2o Commercial. 

JOTSNSOT^.— THE HISTORY OF RASSEZAS, PRINCE OF 

ABYSSINIA. A Tale. By Samuel Johnson, LL.D. 32mo., 88 cents. 

JONES.— J/T UNCLE HOBSON AND I; OR, SLASHES 

AT LIFE WITH A FREE BBOAD-AXE. By Pascal Jonm. 12mo, cloth, 76 cU. 

KAY AN AQB..— NATHALIE. 

A Tal& By {ulia Eavanaoh. Two parts, 12rao., paper covers, 8*71 cents each ; or, on« 
vcdume, cloth, |1. 

** Ono of the most powerftd and fiudnating tales of the dav."— JTvmiiH^ Jfirror. 

** A work <^ fiction of more than ordinary merit Its charaeten are stronidy and wdl portrav«d.v l!(&«fc«\ft^ 
UriMd, sad its narrative ftall of intereaf-^eW-iar. 
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YJlYKSKQ^— WOMEN OF CHRISTIANITT, JEXEMPU\ 

RY FOR AGl'S OF PIETY AND CHARITY, By Joua Kavanagh. 12iiia,p[^| 

60 cents; doth, 75 cents. 

** An affecting, instructive, and beantifiil work— one which we should be glad to see in the hands of aflmj] 
women, and which thcr can hardly read without being made the better by it It Is an excellent book,ki|fri{ 
Its selections, and sliiUml in the ozecntiun."— ifr«r^rs«ru 

YikYA^A.Qll.—2[ADELEIN^K 

A Tale of Auvergne, founded on fact. By Julia Kavanagh. 12mo^ paper, 50 end; 

cloth, 75 cents. 

**■ A charming story, gracefhlly told. Its IntriLsio interest ss a nsrratiye, and the tend a r n eas of its pitiiis^ 
win for it many readers."— AASto» Traveler, 

** We have here a religions novel, by an authoress who writes with as pure a style, as stronir a tad ap afcui 
with as deep an insight, as any female writer of the age. We promise to those who will read '* MatfeWstf ■ 
exercise which, while it will involve them in a never-tiring interest, will soften and hallow every feeBKBi 
confer upon them an influence which cannot &il to tell for good upon their naiuree and ezperience.'^-^t^ 

KEIGHTLEY.— riZ^ MYTHOLOGY OF GREECE Ml 

ITALY. Designed for the use of Schools. By Thomas Ekigutley. Numerous wooikat 

Illustrations. 18mo., half bound, 44 cents. 

"This is precisely the volume which has long been wanted in schools. As an introductory manBaI,lta» 
tains idl needfhl inlormstion relative to the gods and heroes of antiquity ; and not an expression ocean viU 
could offend the delicacy of the most scrupulous female." — ChrUftian Itemembranoer. 

KYM?W>.—OF THE IMITATION OF CHRIST. 

Four books. By Thomas \ Kempis. One elegant volume, 16ma, 75 cents. 
" This Is the most excellent book which ever came from the hand of man ; the Qospei being of divlBtiifr 

KENDALL.— 7!fl'_£' WAE BETWEEN THE UNITED STAW 

AND MEXICO. Illustrated. Embracing Pictorial Drawings of all the principal G(b- 

flicts, by Carl Nebel. With a Description of each Battle, by Gsorgi: W. Kiiimu, 

Author of " The Santa F6 Expedition.** Large folio size, elegantly colored, $S4 ; in i 

Portfolio, $38 ; half-morocco, bound as a volume, $40. 

%* The above series of Illustrations are the only authentic drawings given to the pablio of the 6i«at BiAk 
Scenes between the Mexican and United States troops. The execution of the plates are nnsnrpaned lyiiy 
similar work. 

** This is truly a splendid work — one that a gentleman of mind and fortune may well bo prond to place vfaA 
his table. It is written in Eendairs best style. His vivid descriptions of the vsnons events of the war, UB4^ 
piotion of the battles, and the easy^graceftil strain of narrative which marks the work thronghoat, cannot fld to 
attract the especial attention of the enlightened student of history and the lover of ezellence in the woridof 
literature. It contains numerous illustrations in the highest style of the art, all colored in the finest niamiff."- 
N. r. Courier. 

KEKDmCK.— GREEK OLLENDORFF: 

Being a Progressive Exhibition of the Principles of the Greek Grammar. Designed for 
beginners in Greek, and as a Book of Exercises for Academies and Oolleges. By AamtL 
C. Kendbioe. 12mo., $1. 

u Among the many elementary books published fbr the use of sdiools, we have not met with <me tiistba 

E leased us as much as Professor Kendriok^s Greek Ollendorff. This is not only the best posrible book to 1m pit 
ito the hands of boys, but it seems to us, that any person more advanced in years, and wishing to aoqiiiNMM 
knowledge of Greek, even without a teacher, may, by the aid of this volume, accomplish his ol:|}ect.^<—JrI Y. OMf- 

-KESiWl .—MANUAL OF CHESS FOR BEGINNERS. 

18mo., paper, 25 cents. 

Wi^(^1S:Z.— THE SACRED CHOIR: 

A Collection of Church Music, consisting of Selections from the most distiDguiahed Antfaon, 
among whom are the names of Haydn, Mozart, Beethoven, Pergolessi, <fec., <&c., with seyenl 
pieces of Music by the Author ; also, a Progressive Elementary System of IhstmctioB Ar 
Pupils. By Geobge Einosley, author of the Social Choir, <&c., ^ Fqprth editioii, 76 cti. 

** Ikfr. George Kingsley : Sir— We have examined the * Sacred Choir* enough to lead ns to anpieoiste the woik 
«s the best publication of Sacred Music extant It is beautiftilly printed and substantially hoand, eootoiisg 
credit on the publishers. We bespeak fbr the * Sacred Choh^ an extensive dronlatlon. ( O. S. Bowmn, 

Btocerely yonn^ -( BL a CkwBvnL 

(D. IlFSKABAMi* 
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.—THE EARL T CONFLICTS OF CHRISTIANITY. 

^j' By Bey. Dr. Wm. Inobaham Kip. 12ma, 75 cents. 

** It ia « mofit readable, and for Its historical data, a very yalnable vrorkJ^^Ohurohman, 

"irP.—THE CHRISTMAS HOLIDAYS IN ROME. 

Bj Rev. Wm. iNoaAHAM Kip, D. D. Oue voL 12mo., $1. 

^ **Tbe Btrle is Ilgfat, lirelj, and appropriate. Tlie descriptions are short and striktnffj and we know not whtfv 
-> m mnoh information respecting the ceremonies, holydays, resources, and priest-life onthe Church of Some, can 
bt fbond in 80 brief a compass, or in a shape so amusing and attractive.^ — Atlcu. 

*',.KNAPEN.—fHE MECHANICS ASSISTANT. 

'^ A Thorough Practical Treatise on Mensuration and the Sliding Rule : teaching the Manner 

a of Drawing aU Regular Superfices, and the most Concise Methods of Finding the Areas of 

all Regular Superfices, and the Contents of all Regular Solids, both bj* Numbers and the 
I Sliding Rule. Treating also of the Laws of Motion, the Descent of Falling Bodies, tlie 

^. I Strength of Materials, the Mechanical Powers, the Elasticity and Force of Steam, Specific 

Gravities, Levelling, the Pendulum, &c. By D. M. Knapen. 12mo., |1. 

> ''This work is, as its title professes, striotir practical, and to mechanics 0800010117 valuable. All who deal in 

>■ wood, as weU as the ganger, the painter, and engineer, will ilnd here practical difficulties, in his every-day's 

dntiea, made smooth, and his every-day wants in his business supplied. We do not mean this remark quite so 

fMMnUy as it appears at first blush. One of the most pressing wants of the mechanic is money. This want is 

not taaeOj sapplied ; bat the book saves time, and time is to the mechanic, and every body else, mon^.**— 

' Sotmu AtMrican. 
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KOBLRAUSGK.—HISTORY OF GERMANY. 

From the Earliest Period to the Present Time. By FaEDsaicK Kohleausch. Translated 
from the last German edition, by James D. Hans. One volume, 8vo., of 500 pages, $1 50. 

** We recommend it strongly to those of our readers who desire a lucid, comprehensive, and impartial Historj 
of tiie rise, progress, and condition of the Qermanic Empire." — Evening Gazette. 

**The work satis&ctorily supplies a vacancv which confessedly existed in English Literature, and will form a 
vahiahle and permanent addition to the historical department of our hhraiie&.^'—SoiUhef'n ChvrcAman, 

KUENER.— GRAMMAR OF THE GREEK LANG CAGE. 

For the Use of High Schools and Colleges. By Dr. Raphael Kuhner. Translated from 
the German by Edwards and Tatloe. New and revised edition. 12mo. $1 50. 

LAYEVER.—READ'TIES OF MODERN ARCHITECTURE: 

Consisting of forty-eight Plates of Original Designs, with Plans, Elevations, and Sections— 
also a Dictionary of Technical Terms ; the whole forming a complete Manual for the Prao> 
tical Builder. By M. Lafever, Architect. Large 8vo., $5. 

JJiMARTmE.— CONFIDENTIAL DISCLOSURES. 

By Alfhonse de Lamartine. Translated by E. Plunket 12mo., cloth, 50 cents. 

** This is an exquisitely beantiftil work in the original More simple, less metaphysical, and leas Qamby-iMin- 
byish than Raphael, it possesses all the grace and el(«ance for which the author is distinguijdied. The epboda 
or OrazoUa alone is woru the price of the volume.'*—^. T. Courier. 

h^WR.— LITERARY SKETCHES AND LETTERS: 

Being the Final Memorials of Charles Lamb, never before published. Edited by T. S. 
Talfourd. 12mo., 75 cents. 

LATHAM.—^ HAND-BOOK OF THE ENGLISH LAN- 

OUAGE: for the use of Students of the Universities and Higher Classes of Schools. By 

Pro£ R. G. Lathaic 12ma, |1 25. 

''A work of great rcoe arcb, mneh letming, and to every thinking scholar, It will be a book of study. Ths 
Q ti uum ie origin of the EnffUah language, the nlnitlee of the Boslish witii other languages, a sketch n/i Vb»Al' 
phabt^aMtootelavestiganon of thaBgnnotogy of the language, fc, of g^ ~~ 
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'LEE.—LIFE OF JEAN PA UL FREDERIC BICHTER. I Si< 

C(»iii];ilecl from viirinuH SourccA. TtigetLur with hin Autobiography. IVaoalated byEuul ^ 

BucKMiNsTKii Lkk, Triiu>»Litur uf ^ Wult oiul VhIC 12iiia, %\ 26. 

"The adinlrt-ra of Jk.vn Paul— and that Is but another |ihraM<> for ttte litenuy world — ^wtll b« gUddnelii 
loarn that an .•iiithoniic lif«' of the fjrout (ierinan |i<M*t liaH niaile Ite apiiearonce fhiin the American pr^ TW 
book lM'f«irf MS '\* not nu-ri'tv a tran.Hlutiun; and the a<-complf>hed author haa arffrht to claim a hlgiiertifltk 
her work. Slu* \vm um oiify };l\cn us a triiri>lution of UirjiTKii'rt </iru biu^rraiihy, but liaa coiDpilcdanilvMi 
tngctbor. fhnii Sjni:i*r, t hi*' Author's com'iiiMindence, and other Honrrefl,a m-urk In which her taate andjodgoiei 
in aelection are only (•(iuulli><l by tlio i>at{ent industry and artbtic »kill with which ahe lias arranged, bleiKM,al 
elaborated the luatL-riiil at her eummaud*' — Saeannah fitar. 



LEGER.-^.V/J/ylZ MAGNETIHM; 0R,PSTOIIODUNAm, 

By TuEODOKE Llukr, M. D.y hite Pro£ of Anatomy at the Practical School, Fkuii. Ok 
ToL 12ino^ |1. 

LETTER WRITEE,— r//^ USEFUL LETTER WRITER. 

Compriaiog a succinct Treatise oq tlie Epistolary Art 82mo, g^ilt ec^ges, 88 centa 

JSEBIQ.— FAMILIAR LETTERS ON CHEMISTRY: 

And its relation to Commerce, Pliysiology, and Agriculture. By Justus LiSBia^ HSL 
Edited by John Gardner, M. D. One volume, 25 cents, bound. 

**The merchant, the phvsician, the farmer, and the general reader, will all find topics of peculiar inttrakhBi- 
dlieiUBed in the moat lively and familiar stylo, and will gain many dollars^ worth of instractioii and entad^ 
men^ by the outlay of two ' flps ^ in ready money, and two evenings of light reading." — ^griouUwrUL 

UECOm.—LIVY; 

With English Notes, Grammatical and Explanatory ; together with a Geographical aid 
Bistorical Index. By J. IjIkcoln, Professor of Latin in Brown Univeraity. 1 voL 12iiiol,|L 

**Thl8 is an invaluable book fbr Btiidents.*' — National Era. 

** It is edited with great soundness of learning and correctness of taste.**— JBoston JkMy Adm» 

LOOKING-GLASS FOR THE MIND ; OR, INTJELLEC- 

TUAL MIRROR. Being an elegant Collection of the most Delightful litUe Storimaiid 
interesting Talcs ; chiefly translated from that much admired work, L'Ami dee Eiifiat 
Numerous Wood Cuta From the 20th London editioa 1 yoL 18mo., 50 centa. 

LOUD.— CHRIST IN HADES. 

A Poem. By Wiluam W. Lord. 12mo., boards, 76 cents. 

**We are happy to say the work displays much powerftil conception, true poetical geniiia, and taste; wk 
affords many beantifUl descriptions. The apnearance of Clirist in Paradise is finely imagined and grandly sdi* 
bitad, BO is the overthrow of Satan in the last Dook ; and many other passages might be inManced.^ — C^mviimm 

UyKD.— POEMS. 

By Wiluam W. Lord. 12mo., illuminated coyer, 75 cents. 

LOUISE; OR, THE BEA UTT OF INTEQRITT. 

And other Tales. 16mo., boards, 81 cents ; doth, 88 cents. 

LOVER.— Z. S. D., TREASURE TRO YE. 

A Tule. By Samuel Lover. Svo., two steel Engravings, paper cover, 25 oenta 

" This is a capital thing. The gay and the grave, the * lively and sevwe,* are united wifli a ddlftal hand, oil 
there is a latent tone of sound morality running through * L. 8. D.* which will give a lasting value to Its psges.*^ 
Ckfm.A(Uo. 

LOYER.— HAND Y AND r. 

A Tale of Irish Life. By Samuel Lover. Illustrated with twenty-three chaincteriiiM 
steel Engravings. One volume, 8va Cheap edition, two Plates, paper, 50 cents. 

"^Thia boy Handy will be the death of US. Whatistbepollee lbrosaboitt,tosUowtli8sttHiqgof apobllai* 
iloB that hss already bronght OS to tbs brink of apoplaxy fifty tl]Resr*-«fiipeK 
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MAGEE.— ^iT ATONEMENT AND SACRIFICE. 

Diaeourstifl and Dissertations od the Sciiptural Doctrines of Atonement and Sacrifice, and 
CO the Principal Arguments advanced, and the Mode of Reasoning employed, by the Op- 
ponents of those Doctrines, as held by the Established Church. By the late Most Rey 
William Magee, D. D., Archbishop of Dublin. 2 vols. 8yo., $6. 

** This Is one of the ablest critical and polemical works of modem times. Ttie profound biblical information 
on ft variety of topics wliich the Archbishop brings forward, must endear his name to all lovers of Christianity." 



MAB.OTS.—mSTORT OF ENGLAND. 

From the Peace of Utrecht to the Peace of Paris. By Lord Mahon. Edited by Henry 
Reed, Professor of English Literature in the University of Pennsylvania. 2 vols. 8vo., $4. 

*It embraces a half century of English History, distinguished for its great events and its great men, and fiir 
tiM Inflaence wliicli it has exerted upon the destinies of the world. The writer, himself one of tlie great lights of 
Us age, has had access to many original sources of information, and has gathered a larae amount of material 
whktn bad not come within the reach of those who had occupied the same ground b^bre him. Ho carrieb a 
manly and vTgoruus pen, and describes characters and events with historic impartiality, with graphic skill, and 
sometimes with remarkable beauty. . Professor Keed, one of the most accomplished scholars of our country, has 
added, much to tlie value of this edition of the work, by his extended and elaborate notea.*^ — Amer. Lit. Mag, 

MARY POWELL.— TTZZ MAIDEN AND MARRIED LIFE 

OF MARY PO WELL. 16mo^ cloth, 60 cents. 

"This Is a charming book ; and whether we regard its subject, cleverness, or delicacy of sentiment and ez- 
preaslon, it is likely to oe a most acceptable present to young or old, be their peooliar taste for religion, morals, 
pootn% history, or romance."^ — Christian Observer. 

** Unqaestionabiy the production of an able hand, and a refined mind. We recommend it to all who love 
putt healthy, litenuy fare." — Church and State Ga»ette. 

MABQARET CECIL ; OR, I CAN EEC A USE I UGHT. 

By Cousin Kate. 12mo., paper, 60 cents ; doth, 76 cents. 

"This fine story of domestic life will be read with uncommon pleasure. It is a book which, \^ithont minis- 
tering undue excitement, will win upon the reader who be^ns to peruse it, and retain his attention to the close. 
Its merits do not consist in the display of brilliant Imaginative power, or even in elegance of style, but in the 
ilowiiig narration of an interesting story, true to nature, and abounding in pleasing sentimenta^' — Cam. Adv. 

■ULASKELAM.— HISTORY OF ENGLAND. 

From the Invasion of Julius Caesar to the Reign of Victoria. By Mrs. Makkhah. A new 
edition, revised and enlarged ; with Questions adapted to Schools in the United States, 
by Eliza Robbins. 12mo., 76 ceqts. 

"This Is an admirable oompend of English hSs^xxtj.'"— Albany Argus, 

** It is an excellent class-book."— .y. 0. Times. 

** This work is constructed on a plan which is novel and we think well chosen, and we are glad to find that it 
k deservedly popular, for it cannot oe too strongly recommended, as adapted for the perusal of youth.**— t/buntol 
^JBducaUon, 

MARRYAT.— r/Zg" SETTLERS IN CANADA. 

Written for Toung Peopla By Capt Marrtat. 18mo., frontispiece, 63 cents. 

" Nothing can be conceived more like the career of a flunily of settlers than that recorded here. Scenery, in- 
etdents, and characters, are all drawn fh>m nature ; every thing is as real as in *• Soblnson Grusoe.* All the de- 
seriptions are marvellously true and lifb-like.** — Oour. db Mfnq, 

MA.'KRYAT.—TME MISSION; OR, SCENES IN AFRICA. 

Written for Young People. By Capt Masbtat. 18mo., frontispiece, 63 cents. 

** Oapt Marryat^s * Settler in Canada* was a most charming little work, and we find these * Scenes in AfHca,* 
ouii slr a cted on the same model, no less delightfhl. They happily combine interesting adventure, moral instme- 
ttoOt and valuable information, and afford tu more agreeable reading than works of fl^ion.**— iVo& Chtwvkman. 

UARRYAT.—MASTERMAN READY; OR, THE WRECK 

OF THE PACIFIC, Written for Young Persons. By Capt Marryat. ISmo., 

frontispiece, 68 cents. 

"It is the modem Omsoe, and Is entitled to taike nuik with that eharming romance." — Obm. Adk. 
** llie best of Robinson Crusoe's numerous descendants, and one ot th^ moefb cnq^yt^Xx^^ oil \!\q^<(£c^ <3c^J(a«d% 
boolciL The only daqger Is^ lAst parents should dispute with the&t QhUdxeu the yBaaaaiikn^ «&. VC^ — QjiMM^Mr . *&«« 
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MANDEVILLE.— PiitOi^. MANDEVILLE' S READINa BOOKS. 

%* The annexed series af Beading Books are very extensively introduced and commended by hundreds of 
the most exporienced teachers in the country. ** Viot Mandeville's system is eminently original, aetentlflc and 
practical, and destined wherever it is introduced to supersede at once all others. 

L PRIMABY, or FIRST READER. Price 10 cents. 
IL SECOND READER. Price 16 cents. 

These two Readers are formed substantially on the same plan ; and the second is a continuation of tbe fint 
The design of both is. to combine a knowledge of the meaning and pronunciation of words, with a knowledfs 
of' their grammatical functions. The parts of speech are introduced successively, beginning with tbe artlclet; 
these are followed by tlie demonstrative pronouns; and these again by others, class after class, uulU all that irs 
requisite to form a sentence have been separately considered ; when the common reading lessons b^^ 

Tbe Second Reader reviews the ground passed over in the Primary, but adds largely to the amount of inlbr- 
mation. The child is here also taught to read writing as well as printed matter ; and in tbe reading leesona, atten* 
tion is constantly directed to the dilfcrent ways in wliicli sentences are formed and connected ; and of tbe peea* 
liar manner in which each of them is delivered. All who have examined these books, have pronounced tbama 
«leeided and important advance on every other of the same class m use. 

IIL THIRD READER. Price 25 cents. 

IV. FOURTH READER. Price 88 cents. 

In the first two Readers, the main object is to make the pupil acquainted with the meaning and ftmctioM of 
words, and to impart facilitv in pronouncing them in sentential connection : the leading dea^n of these li ts 
Ibrm a natural, flexible, and varied delivery. Accordingly, the Third Reader opens with a series of exeretaea on 
articulation and modulation, containing numerous exemples for practice on the elementary sounds (indndinf 
errors to be corrected), and on the different movements of the voi(^, produced by sentential stracture, l^ em* 
phasis, and by the passions. The habits forme<l by these exercises, which should be thoroughly, as they can be 
ottrily mastered, under intelligent instruction, find scope for improvement and confirmation in the reading let* 
sons which follow, in the same book and that which succeeds. 

These lessons have been selected with special reference to tlie following peculiarities: 1st CoUoqalal dune- 
ter; 2<L Variety of sentential structure; 8. Variety of subject matter ; 4th. Adaptation to the Pr ogie a i lye de- 
velopmcntof tlio nupil's mind; and, as fju* as possible : fith. Tendency to excite moral and religious emoticHUb 
Great pains have been taken to make the books in iTnoso respects, which are, in fStct, characterisao of the whole 
^ries, superior to any others in use; with what success, a brief comparison will readily diow. 

V. THE FIFTH READER; or, COURSE OF READING. Price 76 cents. 

VL THE ELEMENTS OP READING AND ORATORT. Price «1. 

These books are designed to cultivate the literary taste, as well as the understanding and vooal powers of tin 
pupil 

The Coubre of Reading comprises three parts; the iirst part containing a more elaborate duscriptiooof 
uleinentary sounds and the parts of speech granmiatically considered, than was deemed necessary in tne pie- 
ceding works ; here indispensable : part second^ a complete classification and description of every sentence to 
be found in the English, or any other language ; examples of which in every degree of ex]>ansioD, fixmi a fbv 
words to tiie half of an octavo page in length, are adduced, and arranged to be read : and as each species has its 
peculiar delivery as well as structure, both are learned at the same time : pari thirds paragraphs ; or sentences 
in their connection unfolding general tiioughts, as in the common reading books. It may be observed that the 
selection of sentences in part second, and of paragraphs in ))art third, comprise some of the finest gems in the 
language : distinguished alike for beauty of thought and facility of diction. If not found in a school book, they 
might be appropriately called " elegant extracts." 

The Elebients or Reading Ain> Obatoby closes the series with an exhibition of the whole theory and art 
of Elocution exclusive of gesture. It contaln^ besides the classification of sentences already referred to, bat 
here presented with fuller statement and illustration, the laws of punctuation and delivery deduced from it: the 
whole followed by careftilly selected pieces for sentential analysis and vocal practice. 

UcUUJjLEN.— HAND-BOOK OF WINES. 

Practical, Theoretical, and Historical ViTith a description of Foreign Spirits aad Idqneiin' 
By Thomas McMullen. 12mo. cloth, $1. 

"The author's remarks on the use and abuse of Wine are well founded and Judicious, and preMnt stroiv 
warnings against Intemperance." — Churchman. 

" It Ls the only American work on the sut(ject, and oontains all that is vidnable in the ezpendTe wotfci of ftff* 
eign writers, and is ospeclfdly adapted to this country.**— (7<n<nm/ of Com, 

** The Book is well planned, well written, and deserves to be well receired.^— ilT. F. Albion, 

UAITLANB.— PASSAGES IN THE LIFE OF MRS MARGARET 

MAITLAND, of Sunnyside. Written by herself 12mo. Paper. 60 cts. Cloth, 75 ctti 

** This is one of those charming works in which'the afBsctions of the female heart are portrayed as thej tfs 
wrought upon by the vicissitudes and trials of life. The scenes are laid chiefly in the quiet glens of BofMittd, 
and the actors are represented as possessing all the rioh uid genial elements of the noblest Beottuh ohanoter. It 
iB written with, a spirited and powerfol pen, and cannot fldl strongly to impress the reader."— il^ T» JOrror, 
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UAJ!iQJHALL.—HISTOIiICAL AND MISCELLANEOUS QUE& 

TIONS. By RioHVAL Manonall. From the Eighty-fourth London Edition. With large 
Additions embracing the Elements of Mythology, Astronomy, Architecture, Heraldry, <fec 
Adapted for Schools in the United States, By Mrs. Juua Lawrence. Illutitrated with 
nmnerous Engravings. 12mo. $1. 

HKADS or OONTKNTS. 

A Short view of Soriptore Hlatoiy, fttmi the Creation to the Return of the Jew»— QaestionB ttova. the Early 
AgM «l the time of Jalios Gsesar — Miscellaneous Qaostions in Grecian History — Miscellaneous Questions in Gt* n- 
eal History, diiefly Ancient — Questions containing a Sketch of the most remarkable Events from the Christian 
Sn to the dose of the Eighteenth Century— Miscellaneous Questions in Roman History— Questions In English 
History, from the Invasion of Ctesar to the Reformation — Continuation of Questions in English History from 
tiie Befbrmation to the Present Time— Abstract of Early British History — Abstract of English Reigns from 
the Conqaest— Abstract of the Scottish Reigns— Abstract of the French Reigns, from Pharamond to Philip L — 
OoKtlniuitioii of the French Reigns, from Louis YL to Louis Philipj>e— Questions relating to the History of 
America, from its Discovery to the Present time — Abstract of Roman Kings and most Distinguished Heroes — 
Abstract of the most celebrated Grecians — Of Heathen Mythology in General-Abstract of Heathen Mythology 
—The Elements of Astronomy — Explanation of a few Astronomical Terms — List of Constellations— Questions 
«i CkNDmoii Sol^ects — Questions on Architecture — Questions on Heraldry—Explanations of such Latin Words 
nd PhraMB as are seldom Englished— Questions on the History of the Middle Age& 

. *'Tbi8 la an admirable work to aid both teachers and parents in instructing children and youth, and there is 
BO work of the kind that we have seen that is so well calculated *to awaken a spirit of laudable curiosity in 
yonng minds,' and to satisfy that curiosity when awakened.** — Commerciai Aduertiaer. 

MANNING.— riffi^ UNITY OF THE OHURCH. 

By H. E. Manning, M. A. 16mo. Cloth. Price 76 cents. 

This work is considered by several of the Bishops and Clergy of England and this country, to bo the mott 
able treatise on the sulked 

MANZONL— Ti/i? BETROTHED. 

A Tale. By Alsssando Manzoni. Translated from the Italian. 2 vols. 16mo. Cloth, 
$1 60, paper $1. 

We are deUi^ted to meet with this master-piece of modem fiction in a form which may render it accessible 
to the English reading public. The Italians consider *The Betrothed^ the first fiction of the age^ holding some 
affinity to the school of Sir Walter Scott, but surpassing his works in power and depth, as we confess it certainly 
doea in moral design. * The Betrothed* is well translated and very handsomely got up : so as to be entitletl by 
itt dreea to iy>pear in the most refined circles, and by its intrinsic qualities to charm and instruct every class of 
rMideni*'<— 2(Mf« McLgcmine. 

mUrON.— PARADISE LOST. 

By John Milton. With notes by Stebbing. 1 neat yoL 18mo. Cloth, 60 cents. 

Ifr. Btebbiiig's notes will be found very useftil in elucidating the learned allusions with which the text 
abonndfl, and they are also valuable for the correct appreciation with which the writer directs attention to the 
beantiefl oi the author. 

UOOBE.—MIIM0IIiS, JOURNAL, AND CORRESPONDENOE OF 

THOMAS MOORE. Edited by The Right Hon. Lord John Russell. Part 1, 2, and 8, in 
large Sva beautifully printed on fine paper, each 25 cts. 
*#* To be completed in about 12 parts. 

** Who has not heard of Tom Moore, the Irish Poet? To all who have ever read his popular Melodies, this 
nev work win im)ve exceedingly interesting, especially the autobi<^raphy of the poet, from his earliest recol- 
leetlon to manhood. We hearUly recommend it"— A^. Y. Oourier. 

"An Amerieui republication, in numbers, of a work of great literary merit Thomas Moore is the last of 
tiM greet poets that flourished in the beginning of the century. A biography of him. so ably written, must be 
eeferiy 8<Mu^t after. The public are greatiy indebted to the Messrs. Appleton for the cheap and elegant mim- 
nerln i^icn they have issued it— ^. F. Com, Adv. 

••This work has been looked for with much interest bv the admirers of the sweetest bard of modern times. 
The work has not disappointed us. The quurkllng vivacity iii Moore's letters will reoommend them as models 
cf'i^yle to those who aiin at eminence in epistolary correspondence.*^ — AU)any RegUter. 

' *Svery one who has the least taste for el^;ant literature, wHl at onoe procure a copy of the work.**— C?%ar2d«- 
UmOouritr, 
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MAESII.— Z^ GIENCIA BE TENED URIA BE LIBR08. 

Simplificada por la aplicacion de una regia ioiSEtlible para acertar el dendor j el acreedor 
For C. C. Marsh. Svo., |2. 

'iLKS&WKLl..— NOTES ON THE EPISCOPAL POLITY OF 

THE HOLY CATHOLIC CHURCH, With some account of the DevclopmeDts ot 
Modern Religious Systems. By Thomas William Marshall, R A., of the Dioe^ of 
Salisbury. Edited by Jonathan M. Wainwright, D. D. With a new and complete Index 
of the subjects and of the Texts of Scripture. 12mo., $1. 

L Introductioa II. Scripture Evidence. IIL Evidence of Antiquity. lY. Admisnoa of 

Adversaries. Y. Development of Modem Religious Systems. 

** A more important work than this has not been issaed for a long time. We earnaatly reoommend it to tfae 
attention of every ChorchmuL" — Banner bf the CroB». 

MAKSHALL.— rZZ"^ BOOK OF ORATORY. 

A new Collection of Extracts in Prose, Poetry, and Dialogue, containing Selectioiu from 
distinguished American and EngUsh Orators, Divines, and Poets, of which many are speei- 
mens of the Eloquence of Statesmen of the present day. For the use of Colleges, Acade- 
mies, and Schools. By Edward C. Marshall, M. A., Assistant Prof, of History and Belles- 
Lettres in the New- York Free Academy. One vol 12mo. of 600 pages, $1. 

** A large and admirable selection of pieces for declamation, oopioos and varied, and well ohoeen with •nfyntM 
to speaking. The range of selection is almost universal, at least amons modem writers in proee, versa, and 
fhrama. They make a spirited collection of thought and rhetoric The editor is a practical teacher of eloentioD, 
and evidently has a wide acquaintance with literature. It is as good a work of the kind as we ever law."— 
Xwtngeliak 



UABBRALL.—TIfE FIRST BOOK OF ORATORY. 

An Abridgement of the preceding Work. 12mo. 

** It contains a copious and excellent selection from the best orators, divines, and poets of England and 
America, and will be found of great value to the teacher of elocution and rhetoric. It will doabtlesB beoome s 
standard work in schools and colleges.'' 

^ It comprises the best selections we have ever seen compiled. It is worthy a place in every taaSJj Ubngry." 
— 2fno Haven Register. 

MARTINEAU.— rfl^ CROFTON BOYS. 

A Tale for Youth. By Harriet Martineau. ISmo., frontispiece, cloth gilt, 88 cents. 

" It abounds in interest, and is told with the characteristic ability and spirit of the distingaished aoflior."^ 
Evening Poet 

martineau.— T^ffE" PEASANT ANB THE PRINCE. 

A Tale of the French Revolution. By Harriet Martineau. One voL ISmo., frootispieoe, 

cloth gilt, 88 cents. 

** This is a roost inviting little history of Louis the Sixteenth and his Ihmily. Here, in a stvle even move ft- 
miliar than Bcott's Tales of a Grandfiither, we have a graphic epitome of many ikcts conneoAed with the daya of 
ttM ^Revolution.* ^— Obur. (ft Enq. 

MATHEWS.^ FSZSr, ANB SHORT WHIST. 

By T. Mathews, Esq., and Major Young. 1 vol. 18mo., doth gilt^ 45 centa 

MATRIMONY.— 7!ffZ MANUAL OF MATRIMONY AND 

CONNUBIAL COMPANION. Gathered together for the Safety of the Single, and the 
Weal of the Wedded. By a Bachelor. 32mo., gilt edges, 88 cents. 

MANDEVILLE.— ^ SERIES OF REABING BOOKS. 

By Hbnry Mandeville, D. D. Comprising : I. Primary Reader, 10 centa IL Secoid 
Reader, 17 cents. IIL Third Reader, 25 cents. lY. Fourth Reader, 87 cents. Y. Goone 
of Beading, 16 cents. YL Elements of Reading and Oratory, $1. 

%* TMa BerieB of Reading Books is very extoniAveYy VntcodLUoe^ axA wvddoiuib&bAlX)!) ^aaa&tMflaoCllM taaft 
merieneed toacheFs in the eonntry. ** ProC llaadevVUtfa vyvtom ^s wnVTwaMty «A|Sma^^«&MDSSftft «K&.-^pMlta^ 
mid deetLatd wherever it is inttednoed to sepenede tdt ones iSi e^iibsin. 
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McJNTOSH. — JSrSJVIJ!rGS AT DONALDSON MANOR, 

Bj Maria J. MoIntosh. Illustrated with Ten Steel Engravings, Syo, cloth, |2 ; gilt edges, 
$8 ; morocco, $4 ; a cheaper edition, 12mo. 76 cts. 

*'The whole sparkle with strokes of pleasantry and 11vel7 criticism, and ever and anon reveal most defiffhtftil 
pletures of flresiue groups. A high-tonod morality pervades the whole. We feel bore that the book wiu be a 
ge&eral &vorite." — Cwnvmsrcial Adf>erti9er. 

**It is a book that parents may buy for their children, brothers for their sisters, or husbands for their wivea 
with the assurance that the book will not onlv give ploasore, bat convey lessons of love and charity that can 
hgiUjr &il to leave durable impressions of moral and social duty upon the mind and heart of the reader.^ — JSoen. 
Mnrrar. 

MdNTOSH.— WOMA]}^ IN AMERICA ; 

EER WORK AND HER REWARD. Bj' Ma&ia J. MoIntosh. One vol 12ma, 
paper covers, 50 cents ; cloth, 76 cents. 

** We thank Miss Mcintosh for her * Woman in America.^ She has written a clever book, containing mncb 
good * word and truth,* many valuable thoughts and refleotione, which ought to be careftilly considered by every 
Ameiloan lady.^ — Froteatant Ohurckman. 

ti.cIS^O^B..—CEARMS AND CO UNTER-CHARMS. 

By Maria J. MoIntosh. .One vol 12mo., cloth, |1 ; or, in Two Parts, paper, 75 cents. 
** This is one of those healthfhl, tne&^ul works of fiction, which improve the heart and enlighten the judg- 



wfailst they Aimish amusement to the passing hour. The ^le is dear, easy, and simple, and the coft- 
■tniodon ci the stoxy artistic in a high degree. We commend most cordially the book.** — THbune. 

McINTOSH.— rTrC> LIVES; OR, TO SEEM AND TO BE. 

By Maria J. MoIntosh. One voL 12mo., paper covers, 50 cents ; doth, 75 cents. 

" The previous works of Miss Mcintosh, althou^ issued anonymouslv, have been popular in the best senae 
ef tlie word. The simple beautv of her narratives, combining pure sentiment with high principle, and noble 
views of life and its duties, ought to win for them a hearing at every fireside in our land. We have rarely p»> 
rated a tale more interesting and instructive than the one before us, and we conunend it most cordially to the 
attention of all our readers.**— Protestont Churchman, 

McINTOSH.— ^ UNT KITTY'S TALES. 

By Maria J. MoIntosh. A new edition, complete in one volume, 12mo., cloth, 75 ct&; 

paper, 50 cts. 

ma volume contains the following delightftilly interesting stories :—** Blind Alices** **Jeese Graham,** 
** Florence Amott,** Grace and Clara,** '* EllcnXeslie ; or, The Beward of Self-Control'* 

** There is a beauty and simplicity in the writings of Miss Mcintosh, combined with a pure and ennobling 
tentiment, which renders them interesting and deservedly popular with all who read them.'* -NorfoQc Beptib. 

yLKXWELL.— FORTUNES OF HECTOR 0' BAILOR AN, 

AND HIS MAN MARK ANTONY OTOOLE, By W. fl. Maxwell. 1 vol. Svo, 

two plates, paper, 60 cents ; twenty-four plates, boards, %\ ; doth, $1 25. 
** It to one of the best of all the Irish storiea— ftill of spirit, Am, drollery, and wiL** — Owbr. <6 Enq, 

V A YW yj J.— TUT. T^RTT) E AND BORDER SKETCHES; 

With Legends of the Cheviots and the Lammemruir. By W. H. Maxwell. Svo., paper 

covers, 25 centa 

** ya. Marwell is a pleasant writer, and his descriptive powers are of no ordinary kind. So the reader will 
find in this volume, in which are incorporated many legends of the Cheviots and Lammermuir.*' — K. T. Courier, 

MAY.—LOUIS SCHOOL DATS. 

A Story for Boys. By E. J. Mat. 16mo., illustrated, 75 cents. 

** The vohune with the above title is of a religious character, and to impress such [nineties and precepts upon 
the minds of the young, fictitious incidents of schoolboy life are used as the attractive venide by which to con- 
■w&r theoL It is a most excellent volume to put into the hands of youth, who cannot but read it with interest 
•Dd profit. Works of this kind, for the formation of a religious character in the young, cannot be too numerous. 
Thflj win the attention and improve the heart and mlnd.^— Boston Attaa, 

1SEAD0W8.—NEW ITAIIAN AND ENGLISH DICTION 

ART, In Two Parts. I Italian and English. IL English and Italian. By F. C. 
Mbadowb, M. a. 12mo, pp. 714* $1 60. Printed from \Ikift ^\«wA:^^ '1Jffi^l» ^^. *^efe 
tinrteentb Et^ikb EdiUon. 
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m.GEELEfI.—TffE HISTOBT OF THE ROMAN BEPUB- 

UO. By M. MiGBXLET. Translated from the French. One yoL, 12mo,, 76 centa 

" Tb« Wetibmingter Reitiew observes -** His ^Histolre Bomaine' to not only the history of iiwtttnttoiiB nd 
Umb, as in Niebnhr, bnt also by virtue of the vast interpretative Cacnlty of inoagination, pUioM the kmh of Sont^ 
with their creeds and aspirations, vividly before you.*' 

MICHELET.— rJTjS" HISTOBT OF FBANCE, 

From the earliest period. By M. Miohelkt, Professor of History in the OoUege of FruMse. 
Two volumes, Svo., $8 60. 

** So gn^hic, so lifb-Iike, so dramatic a historian as Midhelet, we know not where else to look for. The oom- 
tries, the races of men, the times, pass vividly before you, as you peruse his animated pages, where we find M- 
thinff of diffusenvss or irrelevancy. It is a masterly work, and the publishers are doing Um reading pnbllo a M^ 
vice oy producing it in so unexceptionable and cheap an edition.**— ZWdunA 

MICHELET.— r^r^ LIFE OF MABTIN L UTHEB. 

Gathered from his own Writings. By M. Michblbt. Translated by G. H. Smith, F. G. S. 

12mo., paper cover, 60 cents; doth, 76 cents. 

** This work is not an historical romance, founded on the life of Martin Luther ; nor is it a hialox7 of ti>s 
MtabUshment of Lntheranism. It is slmplv a biography, oomposed of a seiles of translations. Sxcepnag tib«t 
portion of it which has reference to his childhood, and which Luther himself has left undesoribed, the tnuulator 
ua rarely found occasion to make his own appearance on the scene. ***** It is almoet Invarlnl^f 
Lather himself who speaks— almost invariably Luther related by Luther."— iParfroof/rom JC ItidksUt» Pr^laet. 

MLCBELEn:.—THE PEOPLE. 

By M. Miohelkt. 12mo., paper, 88 cents ; cloth, 63 cents. 

** This book is more than a book ; it is myself; therefbra it belongs to you. * * BecelTe thoa this bodt ol 
* nie Feeble,' because it is yon — ^because it is L * * I have made this book out of rnvsell^ out of niy life, aai 
oat of my heart I have derived it fW)m mv observation, flrom mv relations of friendship and of nei^boriiood; 
have picked it up upon the roads. Chance loves to favor those who follow out one continuous idea. Above all, 
I have found it in the recoUectioDs of my youth. To know the life of the people, their labor and thehr niilHiilnp, 
I bad bnt to interrogate my memory."— JTce^roct/rom Attthor's Preface. 

tnLE&.—THE HORSE'S FOOT, AND HO W TO KEEP IT 

80 UND. With Illustrations. By W Miles. 1 2mo., paper cover, 26 centa 

** It is with no little pleasure that we announce the republication of the work befbre ua, written by one who 
Is intimately and practically conversant with the matters in question. In the treatment of his sabject, the anthor 
has shown his good sense by discarding all the technical terms which it was possible to avoid.'*— jitiMr. AgrienU. 

mLTO^.—THE COMPLETE POETICAL WOBKS OP JOHN 

MILTON. With Explanatory Notes, and a Life of the Author, by the Rev. Hkhkt Stib- 

BIN6, A.M. Six Steel Engravings. 16mo., cloth, $1 ; gilt edges, $1 60 ; moroc, $2. 

Mr. Stebbing*s Notes will be found very useftil in elucidating the learned allusions with wfaloh the text 
abounds, and they are also valuable for the correct appreciation with which the writer directe attentton to the 
beauties of the author. 

MOUEA.—BOSGUEJO DE LA BEPUBLICA DE COSTA 

RICAy seguido de Apuntamientos para su historic. For Feupe Molina. Con yarios 
mapas, vistas, y retratos. Svo., $2. 

WOGEE.— POETICAL WOBKS OF THOMAS MOOBE 

(Collected by himself) The ten volumes of the English edition complete in one handsome 

octavo volume. Illustrated with several splendid Steel Engravings, and a fine Portrait of 

the Author. Price $3 in muslin ; or extra gilt, with gilt leaves, $4 ; Turkey morocco, $6; 

or on cheaper paper, with Portrait only, cloth or sheep, price 1 2 60 ; four plates^ Ln. 

mor., $8. 

** At once the noblest as well as the most perfisct edition of the productions of the bard of Erin, whldi has ever 

yet been put into circulation for general use. In point of ' tvpographical luxury,' it is not to be excelled \ij 

any book issued from the press; in the matter of accuracy and excellence it far surpasses all otiier editions « 

Moore's poems, as li^t does darkness; while, in respect to that careftil revision which the poet Is known to have 

bestowed upon thig edition, it boasts an advantage unknown to anv other that may have fweoeded It, wbethw 

produced at home or abroad, since first the exquisite wooVn^ of \\\« m\>aA \i«c&\ne patent to tiie world. In • 

^orJ, it is the last and best ; i^ In point of prloe^ It Is on »\ev«\ w\tki \:bib 0[i«ige«ikJ'— OUsr««r. 
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MOORE.— Z^ZZ^ ROOKS. 

An Oriental Romance. By Thomas Moorv. 32mo^ doth gilt, 38 cents. 

MOOEE.— ZBZSiT MELODIES. 

By Thoicas Moore. With the original Prefatory Letter on Music. 82ma, 88 cents. 

WOOW'—OEOBGE CASTEIOT, 

Snmamed Scandenberg, King of Albania. By Clement C. Moore, LL. D. 12mo., |1. 

**11m narratiTe is related with an admirable simplidty and poritj of style, and its interest is often as tbrilUnf 
■ad iotenae 9» a romance.^ — Courier and Enquirer. 

** This work is equal in stirring novel interest to any book of romance, while at the same time it is a yalnable 
addition to History, filling np a gap that has long been left open bv historians.*^- ^{(^ato Commercial. 

** Tliis history is finely written, in a pore and elegant style, and as a whole is a \ery instnictive and enttftabi- 
ing TObune." — Churchman. 

ILOKEu— DOMESTIC TALES AND ALLEGORIES. 

Illustrating Human Life. By Hannah More. One vol., 18mo., 88 cents. 

OoiiTDrrs.—L Shepherd of Salisboiy Plain. II. Mr. Fantom the Philosopher. IIL Two Sboemaken. lY. 
GOea the Poacher. Y. Servant Turned Soldier. YL General Jail Delivery. 

WSSS..— VILLAGE AND OTHER TALES. 

By Hannah More. Comprising the above two vols, in one, 62^ cents. 

''These 'Tales and Allegories* we reckon among the gems of one of the most gifted, and as we believe the* 
mott osefbl, fbmale writer of her own or any other age. The great charm of these productions is, that they pri»<- 
flflot the most lost and rational views of human life with the utmost simplicity and beauty, and are eminently 
fitted to elevate the character and pour consolation into the cup of the poor and sorrowfbl. ^o better antidote to 
a oomplalning spirit, and no better help to a spirit of humility and devotion, can easily be found, than is sq^pUed 
by this smAU and chei^ volume ; and we trust that its circulation may be in proportion to its merits."— ul^. A(im. 

WOSE.— PRIVATE DEVOTION. 

A Series of Prayers and Meditations, with an Introductory Essay on Prayer, chiefly from 
the writings of Hannah More. From the twenty-lifth London edition. One vol 82mo., 
frontispiece, cloth gilt, 81 cents. 

mySE.— PRACTICAL PIETY. 

By Hannah More. Two volumes, 82mo., frontispiece, 75 cents. 

KO'RTJMER.—MOJiTO]:/^ MONTAGUE; OR, A TOUNG 

CHRISTIAN'S CHOICE. A Narrative founded on Facte in the Early History of a 
Deceased Moravian Missionary Clergyman. By C. B. Mortimer. 12mo., cloth, 76 cents. 

** There is a charm in tliis book unusually pleasing. This narrative is alive with an earnest missionary spirit 
lowing firom every page. The whole, but especially the Introductory part, contains valuable historical informa- 
tion. No one can read the book without receiving gratification and instruction.*^— /SoMCAtfrn Lit. Messenger. 

MUUAQ AN. — EXPOSITION OF THE GRAMMATICAL 

STRUCTURE OF THE ENGLISH LANGUAGE. Being an attempt to furnish an 
improved method of Teaching Grammar. For the use of Schools and Colleges. By John 
Mulugan, A.M. Large 12 mo. 1^160. 

NAPOLEON— PICTORIAL HISTORY OF NAPOLEON 

BONAPARTE. Translated from the French of M. Laurent de L'Ardeche. With Five 
Hundred spirited Ulastrations, after designs by Horace Vemet, and Twenty Original Por- 
traits engraved in the best style. Complete in one handsome volume, 8vo., |3. 

• The work is snperior to the long, verbose productions of Scott and Bourienne — ^not in style alone, but in 
truth — being written to please neither Charles X. nor the English aristocracy, but for the cause of freedom. It 
has advantage^ over evei'y other memoir extant^' — Amer. TraveUer. 

"As an ornamental not less than an instructive worlc, these two volumes will commend themselves.^' — li. Y 
American. 

JifEAL.— CONTENTMENT BETTER TEAN WEALTH, 

A TMe. By Auom K Niau. 1 toL, 16mo., doth eitm. 61\ «\a. 
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NEAL.— " i76> SUCH WOED AS FAIL /" OE, TEE CHILD^ 

REN'S JOURNEY, By Alice R Nkal. 16ma, illustrated, 62 cts. ; gilt edg^ 7fi cts. 

• " Mrs. Neal has seldom written a stoiy so pathetie and with snch healthfbl meaning m that contained in thir 
•loc^t little volnme. The minds of chfldron who read it cannot ftil to be strengthened and inspirited for tiM 
encounter with the troubles and trials of life.'' — Com. Ade. 

NE^VMAX.— ^if FSSAT ON THE DEVELOPMENT OF 

(JHRfSTIA N DOCTRINE, By John Hy. Newman. Svo., paper, 60 cts. ; cloth, 76 eta. 

** There is no divine of the English Church who occupies a more elevated position than Mr. Newman, or one 
whose opinions, in this period of polemical controversy, are looked up to with more reverential respect The 
tame dear style, the same beauty of illustration, the same force of argument, which so powerftally commend his 
* Parochial Sermons,' and ' Sermons bearing on the Subjects of the Day,^ are evident in this volume.** — Cfneta. 
AUa9. 



NEWMA-N.—SEEMONS BEAEING ON SUBJECTS OF THE 

DAY, By John Henrt Newman, B. D. One voL 12mo., $1 26. 

As a compendium of C 
of style, they will be valued 



** As a compendium of Christian dnt^, these Sermons will be read by people <tf all denominations ; as modeb 
by writers ui every department of literature.^'— 27»itocf /S^to^M <?aM<<0. 



NOEMAN LESLIE. 

A Tale. By C. G. EL, Author of " The Curate of Linwood," « Amy Harrington," Ao, Ac. 
Paper cover, 60 cents ; cloth, 76 cents. 

** A deeply interesting historical tale. The scene Is laid in Scotland and France during the youth of Uary, 
and the early struggles between the Catholics and the Beformers. It is well written."* — Jour, of Commsrot* 

** It is written with much force and vigor of style, and with an elevation of thought and sentiment very ^h 
prc^riate to the subject*" — Courier 4r Enquirm'. 

GATES, GEO.— TABLES OF STERLING EXCHANGE. 

From £1 to £10,000 — from l-8th of one per cent to twelve and a half per cent, by ei^thsi 
Ac, <&c. Syo., $3. 

GATES, QiEO.—INTEEEST TABLES AT SIX PEE CENT 

PER ANNUM. Svo., $2. Abridged Edition, |1 26. 

GATES, GEO. — INTEEEST TABLES AT SEVEN PEE 

CENT. PER ANNUM. Svo., $2. Abridged Edition, |1 25. 

GATES, GEO.— STEELING INTEEEST TABLES AT FIVE 

PER CENT. PER ANNUM. From £1 to £10,000. 4to., $6. 

%* Gates* Exchange and Interest Tables are now extensively used and highly oonunended by the moM 
eminent mercantile and banking houses of the United States and Great Britain. 

O'CALLAGKAN.—HISTOET OF NEW NETHEELAND ,* 

OR, NEW- YORK UNDER THE DUTCH. By R R O'Callaghan, Corresponding 
' Member, of the New-Tork Historical Society. Two Svo. volumes, accompanied with a fiio 
simile of the Original Map of New Netherland, <Sec., |6. 

(EHT^CHLAaER.— ^ PRONOUNCING GERMAN READER. 

To which is added a Method of Learning to Read and Understand the German Lang^oage, 
with or without a Teacher. By J. 0. (Ehlbchlaoer. 12ma, $1. 

** The author has been for many vears a successftil teacher of the German, his native tongue, in Philadelphia, 
and he has given in this book the fruits ot an intelligent experience. The time has come when the old, hum- 
drum method of learning languages — living languages certainly — Should be abandoned, once and for ever. A 
living language should be learned by foreigners, just as it is by children. Fronunci&tion comes by imitidioQ, 
phrases and idioms by example and repetition. The logic of language is an afterthousrht, something to be ^h 
plied alter the language is learned, not as a means of learning it** — United States Gcuette. 

OGILBY.— 6>iV LA T BAPTISM. 

An Outline of the Argument against the Validity of Lay Baptism. By John D. Ogilbt, 
D. D., Professor of Eccles. History. 1 vol. 12mo., 50 cents. 

"From B oarfiory inspection of it, we take it to be a thorough, fearless, and able discnsrion of the mMeel 
wbicb it proposes— aimmg less to excite inquiry, than io BslOsty \>7 Vwrno^ wi^ i&%jraLUjna ar^ment inquriet 
tinadj- exdted. ''—(TAurcAman. 
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» 

liJJSENDOIOPF.—Jf^JEWMETffOJ) OF LEARNINa TO READ, 

WRITE, AND SPEAK THE FRENCH LANGUAGE. With the Lessong divided 
Into sections of a proper length for daily tasks, and numerous Corrections, Additions, and 
Improvements, suitable for this country. By V. Value. To which are added Value's 
System of French Pronunciation, his Grammatical Synopsis, a new Index, and Short 
Models of Commercial Correspondence. 12ma, 576 pages, |1. 

. KEY TO THE EXERCISES, 12mo, 76 cents. 

■*Tbl8 is a new and improved edition of a valuable aoziliaiy to the stadj of the French language.^— J^tt^bfo 
9m. AdveriiMK. 
**!&. Yalne has given Ollendorff's work a thorough revision, and added many valuable features.^— AmIm 

)iLLESJiOB.¥¥.— NEW METHOD OF LEARNING TO READ, 

WRITE, AND SPEAK THE FRENCH LANGUAGE. By R G. Ollendorff. 
With an Appendix, containing the Cardinal and Ordinal Numbers, and full Paradigms of 
the Regular and Irregular, Auxiliary, Reflective, and Impersonal Verbs, by J. L. Jewett 
One YoL 12mo., $1. 

L KEY TO THE EXERCISES, m a separate volume, 76 cents. 

)-LLESJyOKE¥.— NEW METHOD OF LEARNING TO READ, 

WRITE, AND SPEAK THE SPANISH LANGUAGE. With an Appendix, con- 
taining a brief, but comprehensive Recapitulation of the Rules as well as of all the Verbs, 
both Regular and Irregular, so as to render their use easy and familiar to the most ordinary 
capacity. Together with Practical Rules for Spanish Pronunciation, and Models of Social 
and Commercial Correspondeuce. The whole designed for Toung Learners and Persons 
who are their own Instructors. By M Velazquez and T. Simonne, Professors of the 
Spanish and French Languages. 12mo., 660 pages, $1 60. 

I KEY TO THE EXERCISES, in a separate volume, 75 cents. 

" It contains the best rules we have ever yet seen for learning a living language. From the outset, the elo- 
lenta of the language are communicated with the grand object of serving for oral effect ; to teach how to articu- 
te, to speak, to communicate in Spanish. This Is the chief aim of all Ollendorff's elementary works on lan- 
lages, and constitutes their well-deserved claim on the respect of all who are engaged in the business of teaching. 
1 uioet of tlie colleges and lai^e seminaries of learning in Europe and America, the system of this profound^ 
linking German scholar has displaced all others, so fisu* as the acauiremcnt of language is concerned." — B^jn^lic 

'''niis method of learning Spanish is even more widely usemi, especially in this country, than those wtiloh 
ive preceded it, since recent events have rendered a knowledge of Spanish more than usually important to all 
aiMcm of our people. The editors of the work are widely known as accomplished scholars and distinguished 
•shera, and Uie book derives still higher authority from their connection with it We commend it with great 
Mifldence to all who desire to become acquainted with the Gastilian tongue.''—^ T. Courier <& Enquirer. 

tLLEKDOHFY.—IfUW METIIOJ) OF LEARNING TO READ, 

WRITE, AND SPEAK THE GERMAN LANOUAOE. To wUch is added, a 
Systematic Outline of the different Parts of Speech, their Inflection and Use, with full 
Paradigms, and a complete List of the Irregular Verbs. By George J. Adler, A. B., Pro- 
fessor of German in the University of the City of New- York. One volume, 12mo., $. 

I KEY TO THE EXERCISES, in a separate volume, 76 cents. 



"We have no hesitation in stating that the Grammar before us is the best work of the kind published in any 
agooge. Certainly, in comparison with other German grammars it has a vast superiority. The plan u 
IminDle, commencing with principles, and advancing by slow gradations to the most absttnse and oompleoc 



Certainly, in comparison with other German grammars it has a vast superiority. The plan 

, commencing with principles, and advancing by slow gradations to the most absttnse ai ~ 

irtii all admirably exemplified, and having ^propriate exercises appended to each rule." — Observer. 



)LLENT>OUYF.— NEW METHOD OE LEARNING TO READ, 

WRITE, AND SPEAK THE ITALIAN LANGUAGE. With Additions and Cor 
rections. By Felix Forestl 12mo., $1 60. 
t KEY TO THE EXERCISES, in a separate volume, 76 cents. 

** At no period have we had facilities for acquiring a knowledge equal to those we now have, by moans of 

llendorff ^s method. Indeed, no set of books has ever appeared, better adapted for the object they have in 

lew than are his ; and we hail with peculiar pleasure the appearance of the above-mentioned work, which puts 

Into the power of any one to make himself^ master of that beautifhl language, the Italian, in the oonrae of a 

>w months. We have no doubt it will find Its way qoiokly into oui tobioott «dA QoWv^gdC^ — ^»a9t^ArMAK 
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OLLENI>On¥F.—J!rJSWMi:TffOD OF LEARiriNQ TORm\ 

WRITE, AND BPEAK THE ENGLISH LANOUAQE, Ihrougfa the Medhmiflf ik I 
Qerman. Arrang^ and adapted for Schoola and Private IbstmctioD. Bj P. Oinil 
12mo., $1. 

A KEY TO THE EXER0ISE8, in a separate volume. 12ma, 75 cents. 

** This work will be found by GermaiiB to be an easy, simple, and ezpedtttous mode of acquiring a kaovfcte 
of the Enelish langoaffe. The system of the great ILogoist is verr pc^mlar ^th all who have made tf"""!''' 
aoqoaintea with it, and as applied to the varioas languages in use.^ 

OLLENDORFF.— iT^TT METHOD FOR SPANIARDS TO 

LEARN ENGLISH METODO PARA APRENDER A LEER ESCRIBER J 
HABLAR EL INGLES, segun el Sistema de Ollendorff: oon un tratado de promndi- 
don al principia j un apendice importante al fin, que serve de. Complemento a U obo. 
For Ramon Palanzuela y Juan db la C. Carrbno. 12ma, |2. 

A KEY TO THE EXERCISES, in a separate volume, 75 centa 

** This Grammar contains the system of Ollendorff applied to the Enslish, fbr the nae of those wMi vim 
the Spanish is the native tongae. The excellence of this system is well linowii, and the present Tdmneklk 
first application of it to our language which has been offered .to the citizens of Spain, Gaha, Mexico, or SsdA 
▲merlca. It is prepared in a manner highly creditable to its authors, and can scarcely fUI of meeting titkk 
appreciation with those who have ahneady begun to encounter the difficulties of our langoage.*^ — Journal t^Cm. 

OLLENDOEFF.— iVrfi'TT METHOD OF LEARWING THEM- 

QLIBH. LANQ UA QB, tluougb the Medium of tlia French. 12ma %\. 

OLLENDORFF.— iV"^Tr METHOD OF LEARHTINQ TM 

FRSNCH LANQ UA OS, through the Medium of the Spanish. (In press.) 

OLIPHANT.— ^ JOURNEY TO KATMANDU^ 

(The capital of Nepaul,) with the Oamp of Jung Babador ; including^ a Sketch of the l!f^ 

paulese Ambassador at Home. Bjr Lawrence Ouphant. 1 voL 16moL, cloth, 50 ^ ^ta 

** Written in a lively style— its descriptions are animated, and the observations acute and entertafadK'- 
LmAon Examiner. ^ 

•* We may congratulate the traveller npon possessing a very interesting and original addition to his iMrtwk' 
teau."— iiterary Gaeette. '^ 

** A very readable volume.^ — London Athenovwrn. 

OSTERYALD.—FRFNCB' TESTAMENT. 

LA NO UVEA U TESTAMENT DE NOTRE SEIGNEUR JESUS-OHBIBTl 
lyapres la version revue par J. F. Osteevald. Editio stereotype a rimprimerie de HIb- 
versit^ d'Edenbourg. 32mo., 81 cents. 

\* A very neat Edition of a critically ooxreeted text 

CynS.—EAST LESSONS IN LANDSCAPE. 

With Instructions for the Lead Pencil and Orayoa A Complete and Easy Guide fian 

simple Lines-tiirough the intricacies of Foliage — Light and Shade Perspective— and SMi^ 

ing from Natwe; each being treated in an original, concl<)e, and fannilinf manner, so tliit 

the Pupil is enabled successfully to pursue the Study of Drawing without the aid of t 

Teacher. Complete in 6 Numbers, $1 87 ; bound, |2 25. 

** In a land of beaatifkil scenery, such as oars, every child should be tangbt to draw and i>aint Heretofom 
the want of competent teachers was a good excose for neslectiog to cultivate this beantiftil art, but now no sodi 
cause need exist, for when teachers cannot be obtained, tne above instructor can, and with it little or no other 
assistance is required. The instructions c(mtained in these lessons are so plain, that the most juvenile mind cu 
comprehend them at once. We would recommend the work particularly to teachers.** — Com, AdveriUer. 

OTi&.—ELEMENTABT DRAWING CARDS. 

Landscape, 12 Lomqiib ; Anifnala, 12 Leaaoos. Prioe, each set, 26 oentai 
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Yn&.— STUDIES OF ANIMALS. 

With Instructions for the Lead Pencil and Crajoa Composed of spirited Sketches of 

Single Figures and Groups from Nature ; with Choice Selections from some of the most 

distinguished Animal Painters : accompanied with copious Instructions. By F. N. Otis. 

Complete in 5 Numbers, |1 88 ; bound, |2 25. 

** These studies are well executed, and the pupil is made acquainted with the formation of each septate part 
' the animal, and thus gradually led on to the achievement of the complete work. Drawing is an interesting 
id amusing study, and parmts will do wdl to place thto hook within the reach of their chilc&en.**— PA</a<f«<- 
Ma Inquire. 

yn&.—FIEST LESSONS IN PENCIL DBA WING. 

» 

(In press.) 

ym)-—TBEASUET OF STORIES FOB YOUNG CHILD- 

REN. By Otto. Numerous Illustrations. 16mo. 62i cts. 

yTEKMAE.—METALL URG T. 

Embracing the Elements of Mining Operations, and Analyses of Ores : a full Description of 
all Smelting and other Operations for the Production of Metals from the Ores. With nu- 
merous Wood Engravings of Machinery, Furnaces, and Apparatus. By Frederick Ovkr- 
XAN, Author of ^ A Treatise on the Manufacture of Iron, <&c." One volume octavo, of over 
600 pages, $6. 

** It has never been our lot to notice a work more deserving of public approval than this. It is the last pro- 
Betion of a true student of science, and noble of nature, Frederick Overman, who died on the 7th of January 
•t, In Phi^delphia. This work is designed to present a practical view of the various and extensive operations 
* MeUUargy. Every division of this science contains a philosophical investigation of the apparatus used, and 
le operations performed, in all specific cases, as well as the principles upon which their advantages depend. In 
wora, thill work will be found to contain practical information in advance of all other works on Mining, and 
Jefadlnigfcal operations, wiUi descriptions of Charcoal, Coke, and Anthracite Furnaces, Blast Machines, Belling 
lUs, k^'^—Sdemi^fia American. 

'ARWELL: — APPZIFD CREMI8TRT, IN MANUFAC- 

TURE8, ARTS, AND DOMESTIC ECONOMY. Edited by E. A. Parnell. Illus- 
trated with numerous Wood Engravings, and specimens of Dyed and Printed Cottons. 
Paper cover, 75 cents ; doth, $1. 

The Editor*s aim is to divest the work, as &r as practioable, of all technical terms, so as to ad^>t it to the rs- 
ilrements of the general reader. 

Hie above forms the first division of the work. It is the author^s intention to continue it from time to time, 
» as to form a complete Practical Encyclopsedia of Chemistry applied to the Arts. The subjects to immediately 
Uow will be, Manu&cture of Olass, Indigo, Sulphuric Acid, Zinc, Potash, Coffee, Tea, Chocolate, «Sbc. 

CARTRIDGE.— ON PBACTICAZAGHICUZTUBJE; OB, AN 

ATTEMPT TO REDUCE THE THEORY AND PRACTICE TO THE COM- 
PREHENSION OF THE OPERATOR. By W. Partridge. 12mo., paper, I2i eta. 

**niiB unpretending pamphlet is eminently worthy of commendation, and is no donbt destined to recdve 
.^—Affrioulkuriet. 

>ATRICK.— ^ DISCO URSE CONCERNING PR A YER, AND 

THE FREQUENTING DAILY PUBLIC PRAYERS. By Symon Patrick, D. D., 
Lord Bishop of Ely. 16mo., 75 cents. 

?EAESON.— ^iT EXPOSITION OF THE CBEED. 

By John Pearson, D. D., late Lord Bishop of Chester. With an Appendix, containing the 

principal Greek and Latin Creeds. Revised by the Rev. W. S. Dobson. 1 large volume, 

8vo., $2. 

**This admhftble Exposition of the Greed, oiiginallv preached to his parisbionwi in the form of Sermons, 
as been long and deservedly considered among the best and meet usenil theologioal productions ct our Ian- 
iiaga. Of Pearson it was said, ^That the very dust of Us writings Is gold.' "*— 
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FERKmS.— CO UliSF OF MATHEMATICAL WORKS. 

By Georos K. Perkins, A. M. 

PRIMA RY A RITHMETia Price 21 cents. 

The Firnt Part is devoted to Mettal Exkrcibis, and the Second to JSoBereises on Ihs Slate and JUacV^mi 
It haa been received with more popalarity than any Arithmetie heretofore iasoed. 

ELEMENTARY ARITHMETIC. Price 42 cents. 

Has recently been carefhlly revised and enlarged. It will be fband eondse, yet Incld. 

In tliis work uU of the exampUtt or prof/letiui are ttricUy practical^ made ap as ihcj are tn a tmimmn 
of imimrtant fitatistics and voliiablo facts in history and pliilosophy, which are thoa uncoDscioaBly UMroediBK 
.qolring a knowledge of Aritlimetic. 

Wherever this work is presented, the pablishers have heard but one opinion in regard to its merlti,nd fii 
most Ikvorable. 

FRA CTIOA L ARITHMETIC. 

The Practical Arithmetic is designed not to supply the place of the Elementary Arithmetic, botiidi- 
signed ibr the use of such institutions as require a greater number of examples than are giren in that woriL • 

HIGHER ARITHMETIC. Price 84 cents. 

The present edition has been revised, many subjects re-written, and much new matter added; andeosbii 
an Appkmoix of about sixty pases, in which thu philosophy of the more difficult operationa and intaradic 
properties of numbers are fally discussed. The work is what its mime purports, a Highkk Arithmetiffi, 

ELEMENTS OF ALGEBRA. Price 84 c^nts. 

Tills work is an introduction to the Author's *' Treatise on Algebra.^' 

TREATISE ON ALGEBRA. Price %\ 60. 

This work contains the higher parts of Al^rcbra usually taught in Colleges ; a new method of eiUe ai 
higher equations as well as the TuEORKM OF Sturm ; by which we may at once d^;ermlne the nnmb« if nl 
roots of any Algebraical Equation, with much more ease than by any previously discovered method. 

In the present reeUed edUion^ one entire ch^>ter on the subject of OoirnifirBD Fkaotionb has been »MiA 

ELEMENTS OF GEOMETRY, WITH PRACTICAL APPLICATIONS. Price |L 

The author has added throughout the entire Work, PsAonoAL Afpuoationb, which. In the esttmattostf 
Teachers, is an important consideration. 

An eminent Professor of Mathematics, in speaking of this work, says: "We have adopted it, becaMsKM- 
lows more closely the best model of pure geometrical reasoning which ever has been, or Derhane ever vflllN 
exhibited." *^ ^ 

PLANE TRIGONOMETRY, and its Application to Mensuration and Land Surveying. A^ 
companied with all the necessary Logarithmic and Trigonometric Tables. 1 voL SvafliO 

It is a commendable f^ure in all the mathematical works of this author, that they are prepared in neb i 
manner as will lead the pupil to relv upon his own abilities in studving the principles thoy contain* oonnneDcbDC 
with the simplest elements be is lea on step bv step throughout l^his volnmc is prepared upon the same lodS 
system. It contains much that is new and valuable, especially on the subject of land*«arveymg. 

PICTURE 8T0RT BOOKS. 

By Great Authors and Great Painters. Comprising ** Life of Punchinello," " Good Lady 
Bertha's Honey Broth," " Bean-Flower and Pea-Blossom," " Genius Goodfellow and the 
Wood-Cutter*8 Dog." Bound in 1 vol., cloth, 75 cents; gilt edges, |1. 

YVSl^KR.— MIDSUMMER FATS; OR, THE HOLIDAYS 

AT WOODLEIGH. By Sosan Pindar. 18mo., illustrated, 76 cents ; gilt edges, |1. 

" This is one of the few juvenile works which is really valuable flrom the merit which It possessea Tbe 
seenes which it describes and the sentiments which it conveys in an exceedingly happy manner, are adwtsd to 
make most pure and elevated impressions on the mind of youth, and to animate them to higher and^N^it- 
tainments. It is one of the most beautiful and choice books for presentation to young persons.** Ev. Pott. 

TINBAR.— FIRESIDE FAIRIES; OR, CHRISTMAS AT 

A UNT ELSIE'S. By Susan Pindar. 18mo., illustrated, 76 cents ; gilt edges, $1. 

"One of the most entertahiing, and de-ddedly one of the best juveniles that have issued fh>m the pndific 
press of this city. We speak advisedly. It is long since we found time to read through a Juvenile book, w osv 
Christmas, when the name of this class of volumes is legion ; but this churned us so much that we were unwil- 
ling to lay it down after once commencing it Their moral is as pure as their style is enchanting."' Otm. Ad9. 

"PmDAU.—SUSAUr piJsrDAR'S STORY BOOK. 

Comprising "Fireside Fairies," and ''Midsummer Fays." Bound together in one neat yoL 
Numerous EngraviDga. $1. 
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MrmDA'R.—ZEaEN'DS OF THE FLOWERS. 

By Susan Pindar. ISmo., illustrated, 76 cents; gilt edges, $1. 

*"niere is a delicate, spirUiteUe grace aboat this little volume that will make it particalarly acceptable to tlM 
vwmger portion of the gentier sex. It is evidently the work of a pnre-minded. poetical woman, who kaowi 
r X BOW to write so as to interest the mind, and, at the same time, refine the tdetijo^^—Student, 

TOLLOK.—TJSTE COURSE OF TIME. 

By Robert Pollok. With a Life of the Author, and complete Analytical Index, prepwed 
,^ expressly for this edition. 82mo., frontispiece, 88 cents. 

Few modem Poems exist which at once attained sach acceptance and celebrity as tfaJi. 

POOLE.— ZITTZF PEDLINOTON AND THE PEDLING- 

T0NIAN8. By John Poolk. Two vok 16mo., cloth, |1. 

: J **Pedltngton Is a comitry village to which the author resorts dming the hot days in London. In desorfbli^ 
this ezoorsion, he presents as with a delicate caricature upon the customs and peculiarities of country watering 
BlaeeAl His pages abound in keen bits at character, and liis humor is always in good taste, and does not flag. 
ThA volnmes are highly entertaining.''—^ Y. Ck>urier, 

' pow^Uj. — life of major-general z age art 

TAYLOR, With an Account of his Early Victories and Brilliant Achievements in 
Mexico ; including the Siege of Monterey, and Battle of Buena Vista. By C. F. Powbll. 
Syo., with Portrait, paper cover, 26 cents. 

POWELl,.—THE LIVING A UTHORS OF ENGLAND. 

With niustratioDs from their Works. By Thomas Powell, Esq., Author of ** Florentine 
Tales," " English Authors," " English Critics," Ac, Ac. 1 vol 12mo, |1. 

** His eritidsms are Judicious, often striking. The book is valuable as a vehicle of Informatioo, as wdl as an 
Mdiibttlon of talenf^ — Albany Jotumal. 

** A pleasant hour with the living authors of England, may be wbiled away in the perusal of this volnma It 
consists mostly of notices of those who have become distingaished in poeti^ and the current literature of the 
day, without undertaking to include in the compass of its sketches, authors Identifled with various branches of 
■oud learning. The articles are agrecablv written, and help to bring the reader into fisoniliar acquaintance, end 
•ntertaining companionship with a delightful circle of authors.''— f rot, Churchanan. 

** This is a very delightral volume, ^ving brief but interesting notices of many of the most distingoishod 
Kngiish writers of the present day, and criticising witli much spirit, but briefly, their most popular productkoii. 
It possesses much attraction to those who like to know something of the men of genius whose writings direct 
poblio taste in Great Britain, and whose influence is forcibly felt m this country."— .8a^imor« American^ 

TB.ATi:.—D AWNINGS OF GENIUS; OR, THE EARLY 

LIVES OF SOME EMINENT PERSONS OF THE LAST CENTURY. By 
Anne Pratt. 18mo., frontispiece, 88 cents. 

Ck>NTXNTS.— Sir Humphrey Davey ; Bev. George Grabbe ; Baron Gnvier ; Sir Joshua Beynolds ; Lindley 
Morraj; Sir James Mackintosh ; Dr. Adam Clarke. 

PULPIT CYCLOPCEDIA AND MINISTERS COMPAN- 

ION. Containing three hundred and sixty Skeletons and Sketches of Sermons, and eighty- 
two Essays on Biblical Learning, Theological Studies, and the Oomposition and Deliveiy 
of Sermons. By the Author of ^Sketches and Skeletons of 400 Sermons," "Christian 
Dally Portion," Ac. The London edition of four volumes complete in one 8vo. voL of oyer 

600 pages, $2 50. 

M 4* • • The most eminent preachers of modern times, and the best writers on bomlletics, speak through 
tills admirable volume. The arrangement is excellent, and the plan more extensive and comprehensive tlian any 
other book of the kind which has appeared." — Christian InM. 

** The very best book of its class. The sketches are concise and comprehensive, the range of sul^ects is 
Inroad,, the storehouse of materials ample."— 5<mtAtfm Christian AdvoocOf, 

PURE GOLD FROM THE RIVERS OF WISDOM. 

^ Collection of Short Extracts from the most eminent Writers — Bishop Hall. Jeremy Tay- 
lor, Barrow, Hooker, Bacon, Leighton, Addison, Wilberforce. Jolmson, Young, Southey, 
Lidy Montague, Hannah MMe, Ac. One yoL 82mo., frontispiece, doth gilt, 31 centSb 
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PUSS IJSr BOOTS. 

A pure Translation in Prose, from the original German. Illustrated with origJallV 
aigna, suitable for the Tastes of the Young or Old. By the celebrated artist^ Otto Sncna 
One YoL square 12ino.,^l cents; cloth, 88 cents; extra gilt^ 68 cents. 

PUTZ AND AimOU).— MANUAL OF ANCIENT GEOGRA- 
PHY AND HISTORY, By Wiluam Putx, Principal Tutor in the Gymnasium of Daren 
Translated from the German. Edited with Notes, by the Rer. Thomaa K. AiikiU,K.A. 
One vol 12mo^ $1. 

** An admirable digest and compendium."— Cbfik AdvertUer, 

** It will be foand exceedingly xuetul as a book of reference.*^— J'V3W*m«r db MBehanio. 

* A pnblication well wortby of an introdaction into oar common and other schoola.^ — 2r. O. J*te§byhri§», 

PJJTZ.— RAND 'BOOK OF MEDIEVAL GEOGBAPHl 

AND HISTOR Y. Transkted from the German of Pro£ Wilbsuc Puts. By Bey. R & 
Paul, M. A. 12mo., 76 cents. 

"These works are remarkable for great condensation and Inmlnons method." — T^'Qyuns, 
** As text books for study and reference these yolomos will be found yaloable assistants to the stadflBt*- 
Amwrioan db Foreign Church Union. 

FTJTZ.— MANUAL OF MODERN GEOGRAPHY AND 

HISTORY. Translated from the German of Pro£ Wilhelx Putz. B^vised and cor- 
rected. 12mo^ $1. 

**TfalSYolame completes the series of the anther's works on geography and history. First came Us eu* 
^deration of ancient and medlsBval geography and history : and this continues the sut^ect, fjrom the oonqaest of 
tiie Byzantine empire by the Turks, down to the present time. Every important fiust of the period, oompniMD* 
sive as it is both in geography and history, is presented in a concise yet clear and connected manner ; so as to bi 
of Talne, not only as a text-book for students, but to the genend reader for reference.*' 

QUAOKENBOS— i^Ze^r LESSONS IN COMPOSITION. 

In which the Principles of the Art are developed, in connection "with the Principles of 
Grammar ; embracing full Directions on the Subject of Punctuation. With Copious Ittet- 
cises. By Prof G. P. QnAOKSNBOS. 12ma, 45 cents. 

"This book presents an exceedingly simple method of learning the prtodples of Grammar, and It is so oom- 
pletely adapted even to the understanding of the youngest pupil, that it cannot ftil to be a great assistant to tbe 
teachers of schools. It is prepared with much skill and judgment, and firom the suggestions of long expaleD«L 
It wiU be found to possess a more than ordinary intrinsic vuue." — N. Y. C&urier SfEnguirer, 

EEID.— ^ DICTION AR T OF THE ENGLISH LANG UA OR 

Oontainiag the Pronunciation, Etymology, and Explanation of ^ all Words authoriied 

by eminent writers ; to which are added a Vocabulary of the Roots of "Rngligh Wordi^ 

and an Accented List of Greek, Latin, and Scripture Proper Names. By Alexander 

RsiD, A. M., Rector of the Circus School, Edinburgh. With a Critical Pre£Eice, by Henry 

Reed, Prof, of Eng. Lit in the University of Pennsylyania. One vol. 12mo., of near 600 

pages, well bound in leather, |1. 

"This is an admirable work for the use of schools^ its general superiority to other works of its clank bi> 
dubitable."— /Scm^A^m TraveiUr. 

**Tliis is a very compact, comprehensive, and well arranged book."— JE^. P<m^ 

REPUBLIC— THE REPUBLIC OF THE UNITED STATES 

OF AMERICA : Its Duties to Itseli^ and its RespcHisible Relations to other Couotriea 
12mo., $1. 

^ **'We believe we hazard nothing in saying, that it Is v err seldom the press of any country presents to ths 
pqbUo a political work so able, so eloquent, and iatereettaj^"— Soijtfm B^ff. 

REUBEN MEDLIGOTT. 

By the Author of *'The Bachelor of the Albany," isfL 1 vol 12mo. *\i cts. 

KICHAKDSON.— i?06^AS: 

Their Origin and Varieties, Directions as to their Management, <bc. By H. D. RicHABoeoii; 

With Engravidgs. 12mo^ paper, 26 cts. 

** We can with oonfldenoe reoommend this work to tiis soologlst no matter bow profoond his leseateh. To 
the shepherd— the 8p<HrtHmaii— 4he fiurmer— the traveller— and to toose ladies idio take an t ntawH 1a diavlB*> 
room pets or li^ogi, this work will be foand oseftiL*'— ^ornMr** gcwttfc 
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RICHAEDSON.— r^^ CHOLERA. 

Its Cause, Preventioii, and Cure. £7 Ohaelcs Riohakdson, M. D. 8yo., paper, 25 cents. 

" An excellent treatise, which must always command attention by reason iA its simpte statements, praetioal 
oondnslons, and snffidenuy popular phraseology."— i^ P09A. 

BOBBINS.— C'Z^-SS' BOOK OF POETRY. 

For the use of Schools or Private Institutions. By Eliza R<»Bnrs, Author of ** American 

Popular Lessons," ^ (be. 1 voL 12mo., 75 centa 

*"nil8 book is admirably adapted to imbne the young mind with poetic and elevated thought and diction. 
Its selecttons are made from the boat poets, and they combine beauty and simplicity and excellent sentinient" 

ROBBmS.— r^^ GUIDE BOOK OF SCIENCE. 

Edited by Euza Bobbins. 12ma 18ma 62^ cts. 

EOE.— rc> LOVE AND TO BE LOVED. 

A Story. By A. S. Roe. 12mo. paper cover, 88 cents ; cloth, 68 cents. 

**l%iB is one of those attractive romances in which the purest passions of the heart are delineated with % 
dmplicity of style and an elevation of thought, that will charm every reader. Love in its Ailness and its rich- 
BMS, its delicacy and its fervor. Is here portrayed with a masterly hand."— jB^. Po«1 

'SJ<m.— JAMES MOUNT JOT; OR, PVE BEEN THINK- 

INO. By A. S. Roe. An American Tale. 12mo., cloth, 16 cents ; paper, 50 cents. 

'* An American work by an American author, a graphic description of American domestic scenes, a most 
tntthfnl delineation of American character. We never before have finished reading a story when we so much 
regretted finding ourselves at the end of the book. It abounds with the 'purest and deepest moral and pious 
■tntiments interwoven with scenes of every-day life, in a manner that goes directly to the heart It is a work of 
wklfih Amerir4ws may well be prood.*^— Jlvan9«2i«& 

"ROE.— TIME AND TIDE; OR, STRIVE AND WIN. 

By A. S. Roe. 16mo., paper, 50 cents ; cloth, 75 cents. 

**This attractive work abounds with graphic descriptions of American domestio scenes and manners. As a 
tsle it possesses unusual Interest The strong as well as delicate passions of the heart are delineated with an un- 
common simplicity of style, elevation of thought and thrilling pathos.**— il^ 71 Oouriw. 

BJOEMER.—ELEMENTAR Y FRENCH READER. 

With an Analytical Study of the French Language, a Treatise on French Pdbtry, and a 
Dictionary of Idioms, Peculiar Expressions, <&c. By Pro£ Robmeb. $1. 

** We think this book Is a highly valuable addition to the publications of Ollendorff^ and particularly in what 
tb» latter need— a good Beading Book. It is prepared with tact, and is the result, likewise, of praonciil expe- 
rience. T)ie introductory chapters on the history, and Greek, Latin, and English anal(^e8 of the language, are 
siiggesttve, and of sound practical use in the hands of a good teacher.** — Literary World. 

liOmiER.— SECOND FRENCH READER. 

Illustrated with Historical, Geographical, Philosophical, and Philological Notices. By "Brat 

ROEIIER. $1. 

** Oar readers, who wish to become acquainted with the productions of the most eminent modem Fr«ich 
writers, will peruse it with unwearying attention, for the articles have been selected with a taste and Judgment 
rarely to be met with in works of this description. Many of them are perfect gems, and replete with deep int^ 
reet In such a collection, it would be almost invidious to point out any parti<^ar one— they are all ezodjMit— 
•U models of style and elegance of langoage.**— (7om. Advertiser, 

ROSE DOUGLAS; OR, TEE AUTOBIOGRAPRT OF A 

MINISTERS DAUGHTER. 12mo., paper cover, 50 cents ; doth, 75 cents. 

* This work will rank among the most Interesting and attractive tales lately offered to the public. Alilion^ 
the scenes are chiefly laid in quiet and retired life, some of the characters that are delineated will be found tOM 
as pure and winning as the choicMt that have ever come from the hand of nature.** — Com. AdverUaer, 

liOW AN. —HISTORY OF THE FRENCH REVOLUTION. 

Its Causes and Conseqnences. By F. Maclean Rowan. Two vols, in one, 68 cents. 

**The work is well digested, and fraught with Judicious reflection. We oonuoend it to the reading commn- 
jiXtj.^'—Oinoinnati AUas. 

HOW AN. —THE MODERN FRENCH READER. 

By "Prot Rowan. 12ma, 75 cents. 

**Thd selections are made with great taste and Judgment, and the moral of an is good.'"— Ovm. Adveriiier, 

* We do not know any book of the kind oetter oalenlated for s reading book for hii^er dasses in our 
iciioniS-** Jlotfcm Atlat, 
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SACBED SCENES; OR, PASSAGES IIT THE LIFE 01 

OUR SAVIOUR. Illustrated with Sixteen Steel Eogravings. 12mo^ cloth, gih nda 

and edges, |1 75. 

*** Sacred Scenes,^ iR intended to lllnstrste the most important paasagee in the LIfSs of Oar Ssvioar, hjtum 
of pictorial enibellishmenta. and by deserfptionfl, botli In proM and verse, bj BevermI eminent writot. Tk 
latter are principally selected firuin tlie worlcs of eminent divines, and are characterized by tiiefr deepft^ 
weighty tooufrhts, and propriety of style. The enKravinss portray many of the most striking soeneioftht 
Sacred Narrative with fldclfiy and eflfect The volume will come wiUiin the means of all who wish toasikei 
present of genuine value, without too high a cost.'* — Eoangelitt. 

SAINT PIEREE.— P^ UL AND VIRGINIA : 

A Tale. By J. B. H. db Saint Pibbbk. One yoL 82mo., frontiBp., doth gilt, 81 oenti. 

** The translation of this Interesting and aflTecting little tale was made by the celebrated Helen Maria WfBoDit 
at Paris, amidst the horrors of Sobespierre's tyranny. 

SANDIIAM.— r^^ TWIN SISTERS: 

A Tale for Touth. By Mrs. Sandhax. From the twentieth London edition. One toIdide^ 
ISmo., froutisp., cloth gilt, 88 cents. 

** The moralis excellent throughout Its merit renders it a pleasant book for even grown-i^> chlldna*- 
BoiionPoeL 

SAWYER.—^ PLEA FOR AMUSEMENTS. 

By Frederic "W. Sawyer. -ISmo., cloth, 60 cents. 

** The writer endeavors to show that as a people, we have too /no amusements, — that thev<e is a growloi nd 
fU-Jndged aversion to them, and that there ought to be some reformation In these respects. His Xiodk. vSi It 
Ibond worth reading."— (7om. AdvertUer. 

SAYMOBE.—REABTS UNVEILED; OR, '' I KNEW YOU 

WOULD LIKE HIM."* By Sabah Emert Satmore. 12mQ., P^per, 50 cents; doth, 
76 cents. 

**This is a pleasant, anpretending book, abomiding with moral lessons, and written with a moral piD|Kii^ 
exposing the many unthought of influences which operate apon the character, and illastnitiiig what it is ttit 
iosores real happiness. The book Is well calculated to benefit young minds and young liearts." — 0(ntri^, 

SCOn.—TffE POETICAL WORKS 

Of Sir Walter Soott, Bart. Containing Lay of the Last Minstrel, Marmion, Lady ol tiK 
Lake, Don Roderick, Rokeby, Ballads, Lyrics, and Songa^ with a Life of the Author. Il- 
lustrated with six Steel Engravings. 16mo., $1 ; gilt edges, $1 60 ; morocco, $2. 

^GOTH.—LAT OF THE LAST MINSTREL: 

A Poem. By Sir Walter Soott. One volume ISmo, frontispiece, cloth, 26 cents; gib 
edges, 38 cents. 

^QOT]^.— MARMION : 

A Tale of Flodden Field. Bj Sir Walter Soott. One vol ISmo., frontispiece, doth, S6 
cents ; gilt edges, 88 cents^ 

SCOTT.— Z^Z>F OF THE LAKE: 

A Poem. By Sir Walter Soott. One voL 18mo., frontispiece, doth, 26 cents ; gilt ed|gei^ 

88 cents. 

« 

** Walter Scott is the most popular of all the poets of the present daj^ and deservedly sa He deaorlbM flit 
which is most easily and generally understood with more vivacity and ctfeot than any other writer. His sfyle ii 
dear, flowing, and transparent ; his sentiments, of which his style is an easy and natural medioni, are fi> in"M" 
to him with bis readers.^'— ^aeM^ 

SERMONS. 

Five Hundred Sketches and Skeletons of Sermons, suited for aU oocaaioDs ; indadii^ neariy 
one hundred on Types and Metaphors. By the Author of *<The Pulpit Pydo|Madiai'* 
Large Svo., $2 50. 
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f fSEWEUj.—AMT HEBBERT : 

^ A Tale. By Miss Sbwell. Edited by the Rev. W. SewoU, B. D. One yoL 12mo^ paper 

oorer, 60 cents ; doth, 75 cents. 

^ * A flweet and graoeftalyohmie, written profeaB«dl7 for the yoimg^whidimiutg^ 
. V—WoiidioeUnein. 

^ fSESfTYLL.—OEBTBUDE: 

A Tale. By Miss Sewkll. Edited by the Rev. W. Sewell, B. A. 12mo., doth, 75 cents ; 
paper cover, 50 cents. 

** A idianniiig novd from the pm of that pleanuitest and sprlghtUeet of writers, Ifiss BeweH We feoommend 
tta book to onr lady readers."— &iiumnaA DaMy News, 

w. 

SEWELL,— MABG ABET PEBCIYAL : 

A Tale. By Miss Sbwbll. Edited by the Rev. W. Sewell, B. D. Two vols. 1 2mo, paper 
I cover, $1 ; cloth, $1 50. 

**Tbe characters are drawn with admirable tact, the story well told, and of peculiar and original aq>eol&"— 
YoMmg Ohu/rchmarCi MiaoMany. 

BEWELL.—ZA]^ETO]!f^ PAB80NAGE: 

A Tala By Miss Sbwcll. Edited by the Rev. W. Sewell, B. D. Three vols. 12mo.« 
paper cover, $1 50 ; cloth, $2 25. 
I ** It Is admlrabhr adapted to the varions principles (^ female oondnct as developed in ordinary life."— .B9oft«a* 

SEWELL.— r^^ EARnS DA UGETEB : 

9 

A Tale. By the Author of "Amy Herbert," « Gertrude," Ac, Aa Edited by the Rev. 

I W. SewelL 12mo., paper cover, 50 cents ; cloth, 75 cents. 

"The scenes of this work are portrayed with a delicacy and a natural pathos that give to them an irrMbtlbW 
I altrMtlon.'*— OcwKtfr eft Enquirer. 

** It has a romance that the most ftstidions objector to novel reading might peruse with advantage as wdl as 



with pleasure.'* — WorceiOer Palladium. 

orthy 
which invigorate but do not intoxicate/' — Commercial Advertiser. 



1" 



book of high order and rare interest, and worthy to rank among the foremost works in that class of fletion 



SEWELL.— WALTER LORRIMER : 

And other Tales. By Miss Se^^ell. Illustrated with six colored plates. 12ino., 75 cents. 

** There is much that is pure, sweet, and touching in the book. The stories are presented in a style of oom- 
positkm which makes the work one of high literary character." — Com, AdverHear. 

SEWELL.— JL JOURNAL KEPT DURING A SUMMER 

TOUR. Vat Qie Children of a Village School Bj Miss Sewell. 12mo. cloth, $1. 

** A very simple and sweetly written little work. We know many little folks who will be delighted with it* 
and in thev name we give it a nearty welcome. The use Miss Sewell made of her material reflects high credit 
on her powers of discnmlnation, and of narration. Forming our opinion from this first part of the wok before 
us, we should say tiiat it will live long in the memory of its happy young readera"— On^rio THmea, 

SEWELL.— READINGS FOR EVERY DA T IN LENT. 

Compiled from the Writings of Bishop Jereict Tatloe. By the Author of *' Amy Her 
bert," « Gertrude," ** The Child's First History of Rome," Ac. 16ma, 75 cents. 

SEWELL.— rJEff FIBST SI8T0B T OF BOME, 

By E. M Skwkll, Author of "Amy Herbert," ''Laneton Parsonage,*' Ac, Ac. One vol 

16ma, 50 cents. 

'^ An SHceeHent book, wall adapted to the use of schools, and a good book for the general readhig of yoong 
people.'^'-Jhj^bto Com, Adwrmer. 

SEWELL.— EIRST HISTORY OF GREECE. 

(Inpma) OMToL18nm,tonia(di ■'Fiittffiitctycf Bonw." 
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^JTEKLOGK.— THE PRACTICAL CHRISTIAN; OR, THE 

DE VO UT PENITENT, A Book of De votion, ooDtaining the Whole Duty of a CavMba 

in all Occasions and Necessities, fitted to the main use of a holy life. By B. Shbloo, 

D. D. With a Life of the Author, by th^ Rt Rev. Bidhop Wilson, Author of <* Samh^ 

yata,** 4&c Idmo., 75 cents. 

** Considered as a manaal of private devotion, and a means of practical preparatton for the Holy Coramia 
of the Body and Blood of Christ, this book is among the best, if not the best, ever commended to the moBtei 
of our Church."— ^AuroAfTuin. 

Snm^Y.— AMERICAN COTTAGE AND VILLAGE Ar- 
chitecture, A Scries of Views and Plans of Residences actually built, intended ■ 
Models for those about to Build, as well as for Architects. Builders, <bc. With Hintici 
Landscape Oardemiig, Laying out Gardens, and Planting of Treea, <fec. By J. C. Smnr. 
The Designs will be selected from every Section of the Country, and will embrace Plana io 
every Style, and at prices varying from |1,000 to $20,000. The Work will be oompletai 
in Ten Monthly Numbers, large size, 50 cents each. 




the 
Co 



» laying ont of gromida, Ac. The work is got up in elegant style, and the deaigns are very neatly 
wrUr 4& Enquirer. 



^}Smi.—TEE NATURAL HISTORY OF THE GENT. 

By Albert SMrrn. Illustrated with numerous Wood Engravings. ISmo., 25 cents. 

" This is an excecdindy clever little book, describing with ftithfhlneas the peonliaritieB, physical and monitf 
a very namerous class of the human species, not indigenoos to England, bat floorishinff in Inzniisnod on ttii 
side of the Atlantic It is illustrated with a number of admirable sketches."— .ST. T. Poni 

SMITH,— r^^ NATURAL HISTORY OF THE BALLEt 

OIRL. By Albebt Smitb. Illustrated with numerous 'Wood Outa ISmoi, 26 cente 

SMITH.— ^ COMPENDIUM OF MERCANTILE LA W. 

By JoHK William Smith. From the third and last English edition. Greatly eolamd k 
the addition of Notes and References to American Authorities, by James P. Holcombe aod 
Wm. Y. Gholson, of Cincinnati One handsome 8vo. volume, law sheep, $4 60. 



The leading American authorities on all the subjects of the text, have been incorporated in the 

the original work, and numerous notes inserted throughout the volume, pointing ont tlie most impwtaDt caaas of 
conflict between the English and American Law. The volume will form a brief but comprehensive oaUlnscf 
OoDunercial Law in the United States, and supply (as it is hoped) a deaideratom whidi has k>nff been ftit by tti 
Merchant, as well as the Student and Lawyer. 

SMrrn.— ^i> ventures of capt. john smith. 

The Founder of the Colony of Virginia. By the Author of " Unde Philip's OoQTeraatMm' 
One voL ISmo., frontispiece, 88 cents. 
It will be read by youth with all the interest tit a novel, and certainly with much more profit. 

SMITH.— Pi?<9i? UCTIVE FARMING : 

A Family Digest of the most Recent Discoveries of Liebig, Davy, Johostoo, and other ede- 
brated Writers on Vegetable Chemistry, showing how the results of TQlage mi|tiit be 
greatly augmented. By Joseph A. Smith. 12mo., doth, 60 oents. 

SMIYR.— GAIETIES AND GRA VITlES. 

By Horace Smith, one of the Authors of " Rejected Addresses.** ICmou, doth, 60 



**This is one of the most SCTeeable books that has been issued for a long time. It is fbll of fine iiinliiii*t 
and ffennine humor."— iV; Y. Po9k 

"It is fhll to overflowing with playftil sallies and profound thoughts, the grave and tiie gay i mim«iiiii|f ^ih 
other like shadows of flitting clonos over green meadows in the capricioiis spniur-timei, TSb^M^rttSkmd 
yhe pecoliar characteristJcs both of Lwab ind Hood.*— C»w> Amwm§§r, • •'^^gmnmmmm 
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8ojjtrard.—th:e '^ mysteries of godliness:' 

By Samuel L. Southard. Svo., boards, 76 cents. 

**Tli6 ftnthOT has a flowing stylei which, with the introduction of beantiftil imagery in the disconrsea, win 
maik» them popular with the general reader. Each sermon possesses an interest in it that creates a desire to read 
tlie next, ana so we are carried through the whole: and while the subject is handled in a way to make the book 
attractive, the truth is not buried in ornament, as is sometimes the case with poetical writers. The mechanical 
execution of the book is such as to make it pleasant to read." — True CaiJiolio, 

SOmEEY.—ZIFE OF OLIVER CROMWELL. 

By Robert Southzy, LL. D. A new edition. 18mo.,.38 cents. 

■* This work was written for the yonthflil mind— but young and old may read with pleasure, and profit by tb« 
masterly sketch of a man whose grasp of intellect and mr-reaching sagsfbity, historians appear just beginning to 
^seover.''— ^. Y. Ckmrier. 

** Southey's admirably written life.''— TVtnM. 

SOUTHEY.— Ti?^ COMPLETE POETICAL WORKS OF 

ROBERT SOUTHS Y, LL.D, Including Oliver Newman and other Poems (now first 
published). Illustrated with elegant Steel Engravings, and a fine Portrait One hand- 
some large octavo volume, $8 in cloth ; or extra gilt, with gilt leaves, $4 ; or Turkey mo- 
rocco, $6 ; cheaper edition, two plates, cloth or sheep, $2 50. 

**Tbe beauties of Mr. Southey's poetry are such, that this edition can hardly taSL to find a place in the library 
of every man fond of elegant VLtenAxiiey—EcUcUo B&vUw. 

** Few authors have written so much and so well, as Mr. Southey. The magnificent creations of hieT-poetryi- 
pfled up like clouds at sunset, in the calm serenity of his capacious intellect — have always been duly appreciated 
by poetical students and critical readers.** — Oyolo. Eng. Liter. 

** Vigor, fluency, great skill, a fine ear, a flowing pen, strong perception, great learning, copious and recondite 
ilhistr^on— none of them every-day gifts— were all at the writer's command." — MacavZmf. 

**No Poet in the present or the past century, has written three such poenos as Thalaba, Eehama, and 
Boderic.*'— 2>r. AiJcin, 

SOUTHWORTH.— r^^ DESERTED WIFE, 

A Tale. By Emma D. E. Nkvitt Southworth. Svo., double columns, paper cover, 88 cts. 

** In this work we find a most thrilling succession of incidents, with great ingenuity in the plot ; and the 
dianning moral of ttiis most fascinating novel renders it one of the most agreeaSle that we have ever had th« 
good fortune to meet with." — Daily Evening Union. 

** For tenderness of sentiment, often combined with heroism, the characters in this book are peculiar. It la 
written in a livelv and natural style, and will prove one of the most attrtetive works recently issued ttoxa the 
preaa.'*— t/iovmot qf Commerce. 

SOUTHWOETH.— rzr^ MOTEER-IN-LA W. 

A Tale. By Emma D. E. Nkviit Southworth. 8vo., paper cover, 88 cents. 

**Mr8. Southworth plays at will upon the human heart; she is master of all its chords, and can arouse its 
deepest, purest feelings. No one can read the work wiihont becoming deeply interested.'* 
** Some portions are not fictitious ; the story is well planned and well carried out** 
**The book is destined to be widely popular." 

^0\yYS^O'Km..—SnANNONDALE. 

A Novel By Emma D. E. Nevitt Southworth. Syo., paper cover, 88 cents. 
*' Shannondale is a tale of absorbing interest ; the very reading of it Is refreshing to sense and spirit^— Pimmi- 

** It displays very high powers of mind, and of thrilling intorest" 

QOTER.— TEE MODERN HOUSEWIFE; OR, MENEGERIE. 

Comprising nearly One Thousand Receipts, for the economical and judicious Preparation of 
every Meal of the Day, with those of the Nursery and Sick Room, and Minute Directions 
for Family Management in all its Branches. By At.kxtr Soteh. Illustrated with Engrav- 
ings. Edited by an American House keeper. 12mo., cloth, $1 ; paper, 76 cents. 

** This book we commend as the best manual of the art of cooking that we know of in the English language. ** 
— THbune. 

** No young housekeeper should be without this admirable book. It contains every thing that is necessary to 
be known, for the economic and judicious preparation of the table, together with minute directions for flimily 
management in all its branches. By its aid, the young housekeeper who, for the first time, assunios the im- 
portant duties of her station, can speedily render hersetf as capable and expert as those who have had years cl 
experience. The work is A-om the pen of a master in his art, and the value of the receipts are stamped by tLt 
rapatatton of their tsathor.^— Journal of Oommeroe, 

mTEN WISE MEN OF GREECE^ AND SEVEN WOK- 

DJERa OF THE WORLD. By A. D. Joins. Wm.o.,ia'OBtareted^ Vi «i»K 
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8. 'HL.—TnE USE OF SUNSHINE. 

By S. M. One vol, 16mo^ paper, 50 cents, cloth, 76 cents. 

**This IB a monl Ule of exceeding beaaty. It is elegantly writteiif fbU of Jntt willmnim, and 
■lonl leHooa. It i« a tale for the fiunily, encouraging social, domestic pleasorei, aad loairing vpoa thi 
rtUgloiis impressiona. It can never bo read without profit^ — Bo9ton Journal. 

S. m.—TIIE MAIDEN A UNT. 

m 

A Story.* By S. M. One vol, 16mo., paper, SO cents, cloth, 76 cents. 

** One of the mokt intently interesting books we ever read ; vigoronsly as well aa pleaaaatty' mltlm f i 
Uk* the useftil and iiMmJ purpose that the writer keeps constantly in ▼iew.''— Ctom. Jidmeriitr. 

SPENCER.— r/ZZ WOMEN OF EARL T CRBISTIANITT. 

A Series of Portraits, with appropriate Descriptions by seYeral American dergysm 

Edited by Rev. J. A. Spenceo, D. D. 1 vol 8va, to match ** Women of the Old and Jn 

Teetament," '* Our Saviour with Apostles," <tc. Handsomely Ixmnd, $7 ; moroow atB 

bevelled, $10; ditto, colored, $16 ; and other extra styles of binding^. 

**On« of the most beaatifUlly illnstrated and intrinsically yaloable works eT«r iasoed from tiM Amoiai 
press."— TWftMfiA 

SPENCER.— TTiTfi' CnRISTIAN , INSTRUCTED IN TM 

. WAYS OF THE OOSPEL AND THE CHURCH In a series of Disooorsei k 
livered at St James's Church, Goshen, New- York. By the Rev. J. A. Spencer, D. D, $1. 

** This is a very useftil volnme of Sermons : respectable in style, soond in doctrine, and aflbctionats ii tOK 
ttey are well adapted for reading in the fkmily circle, or placing on the fkmily book-Bbel£ * * • We fti^ 
it a work of which the circalation is likely to promote true religion and genuine piety. It ia enriehedwtti 
body of excellent notes selected from the writings of the dead and living ornaments of the Church in Eni^ 
•ad this country.^ — Tru6 Catholic 
% 

SPmCKE^.— MANUAL OF PRIVATE DEVOTIONS. 

Collected from the writings of Archbishop Laud, Bishop Andrews, Bishop Ken, Dr. WAh, 
Mr. Kettlewell, Mr. Spinckes, and other eminent old English divines. With a IVefiioe liy 
the Rev. Mr. Spinckes. Edited by Fbancis E. Paget, M. A. 16mo., 75 c^ita. 
" As a manual of private devotion, it will be fbond most valuable." 

SPKAGUE.— rJ?"^ WOMEN OF THE OLD AND NEH 

TESTAMENT, A Series of Eighteen exquisitely finished Engravings of Female Our- 

acters of the Old and New Testament With Descriptions by eminent American deigy- 

men. Edited by W. B. Sprague, D. D. Roan, $7, morocco extra, $10, colored plates^ 116, 

papier mach^ $12, colored plates, $15. 

** We can assure our readers that they will find in this volume specimens of the most chaste and flnlAtd 
style, and delineative passages of the most exquisite character. He who presents to mother or sister, wib or 
dan^ter, loved one or friend, this substantial and elegant volume, will not onlv indicate his oonfidMioe in the 
refined and elevated taste of the recipient of so handsome a gift, but will aid in giving a still loftier tcme to tMta, 
by mingling with its gratification the strength and purity of earnest, moral, and religious aentiiiMDt'W)bik 
Adoerwer. 

SPRA.GiyE.—ffISTOBT OF THE FLORIDA WAB. 

Hie Origin, Progress, and Conclusion of the Florida War: to which ia appended % record 
of Officers, NonH^onmiissioned Officers, Musicians, and Privates of the U. S. Annj, Navy, 
and Marine Corps, who were killed in battle, and others who died from disease ; as alio tibe 
Names of Officers who were distinguished by Brevets, and the Names of otben raooo- 
mended ; together with the Orders for Collecting the Remains of the Dead in Florida, ind 
the Ceremony of Interment at Si Augustine, on the 14th Aug., 1842. By Jno. T. S7&a601» 
Brevet Cap! 8th Reg't U. S. Iniantry. One vol, 8vo., $2 60. 



* It is the only anthentlo narrative of this harassing and tedious war, and camiot be read witbout llie 
Interest"— ^a<. Era. 

**It embodies almost all the partionlars relative to the protracted Florida war, eomplled \ff a genUemaa wIm 
has had every aeeess to soareee of Infbrmatlffn, and parti^ated himself in the events whteh trsaspjied r~ 
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^jnER.—IfICABAGlTA : 

Its People, Scenery, MonumentB, and the proposed Interoceanic Canal By £. G. Squier, 
late Charg6 d'AiGures of the United States to the Republics of Central America. With 
Nine Original Maps, Twenty-five Plates printed in colors, and numerous Woodcut lUustrar 
tions. Two vola, royal 8vo., cloth, $6. 

** As a descrlptioii of the district of Oentral America to whicb it refers, the present work is entitled to taks 
ik in the highest class of geographical, ethnological, and antiquarian literatare.^-^t/bAn BvU, 

** Many caosee are combining to give great importance to the States of Gentral America. Their own fertilitjr 
1 natural advantages, the commerce of the Pacific, and the gold of California, uiite to attract the earnest at- 
itioB of enterprising men and politicians towards ^^m.""— Literary Oattette. 

** It is mere Justice to say, that these two elegant volumes are prominent among the most valuable oontribn- 
na to the historical and antiqmu^an literature of the country, while, at the same time, they are in graphic re- 
ioa of the incidents criT travel through a wild country, and among a strange people, almost without a rival in 
» crowd of modern journey books." — Courier & Enquirer. 

** TlMse Tolomes contain some of the most delightful reading to be found in any book of travel"— .<l^&any 
rviML 

TETE^li^.— CAMPAIGNS OF THE BIO GRANDE AND 

OF MEXICO. With Notices of the recent Work of Major Ripley. By Brevet-Major 

Isaac L Stevens, U. S. Army. 8vo., paper, 88 cents. 

** Mi^<Mr Stevens discusses in this volume with candor and ability the campdgns of Generals Scott and 
lykr, and the merits of their respective plans. His main object in appearing before the public, is to testify to 
B services of those heroic offlcen* and soldiers who were, in his judgment, depreciated in the work of ]ll^kv 
pley. We tldnk he has accomplished his object dispassionately, and in a style not calculated to wound the 
if-renpeet of the writer whom he criticises. It is a fine military oritique."— A. Y, Courier. 



TEW ART.— STABZS ECONOMY. 

A Treatise on the Management of Horses, in relation to Stabling, Orooming, Feeding, 
Watering, and Working. By John Stewart. Revised and corrected by A. B. Allen. 
12mo., doth, $1. 

** No one should build a stable or own a liorse withont consulting the excellent directions for stabling and 
tng the horse, in this book of Stewart^ It is an invaluable %>ade mecum for all who have the luzory of a 
ibm.'** — Ef). Mirror. 

■"The most valuable and comprehensive manual now published, and should be in the hands of all who keep 
\7*—Ifeu>ark DaH/y Advertiser. 



TOR T OF LITTLE JOHN. 

Translated from the French. By F. G. Skinner. With Original Designs. 16ma, 68 cts. 

TORT OF A GENIUS; OR, COLA MONTL 

By the Author of ** How to Win Love,'* "Michael the Miner," (&c. 16mo., 88 cents. 

TMOKLAND.— rira* Q UEENS OF ENGLAND. 

A Series of Portraits of distinguished Female Sovereigns, drawn and engraved by the most 
eminent Artista With Biographical and Historical Descriptions. By Agnes Stbjoexand. 
Imperial Svo., elegantly bound in Turkey morocco, $10 ; do. colorecl plates, $15 ; do. with 
oval painting on plate glass in centre, $20. 

** Ttila beaotifkd volume contains portraits of the Queens of England from the earliest period to that of her 
eseni M^esty. They have been executed in the finest style of e^ravings, and have been copied, as Ihr as 
iMlble, fix>m portraits taken in the yonthflil period of their lives. They present the charms of youth arrayed 
the quaint rubes vA royalty of the time of each. The accompanying biographical sketches from the pen of 
gDSS Strickland are done with great fidelity. Their aim is to spread before us the characters, the feelings, and 
• piMlops of the woman, as well the grandeur of the Queen. As a Gift-Book this is unsurpassed in tastefbl- 
M or sttraotivMieea." — Ccwrier A Enquirer. 

UnO^.— MEDITATIONS ON THE SACRAMENT. 

Godly Meditations upon the most Holy Sacrament of the Lord's Supper. By Ohristophbb 
Sotton, D. D., late Prebend of Westminster. Royal 16mo., elegantly ornamented, 76 cts. 

"We announced in our last number the republication in this country of Sntton^s ** Meditations on the Lord^ 
ipper," and, having since read the work, are prepared to recommend it warmly and without qnaliflcation to 
« peniaal of our readers.^'— .Sonnar offfvt Cro98, 

Tmxm.—DISCE VIVERE— LEARN TO LIVE: 

Wherein is shown that the Life of Christ is and ought to be an Express Pattern for Imita 
tloD unto the Life of a Christian. By Chbibiophee Sirnoir, D. D^ 18iiia 76 oeota. 
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SPIERS* AND SURENNKS COMPLETE FRENCE Mi 

EKOLiail DICTION AHY. In Two ParU— L Engluh and Freoch. U. Yuak^ 
English. With important Additions, by G. P. Quackenbos. Odo yolume, imperial odm 
1400 pp., neatly bound, $5. 

Thin Work has been newly compoiied fW>m the French Dictiontflea nt the Academy, Lavcuz. "Urn, 
BMcherelU>. Landais, A c. ; and fh^ni tiiu KndUh Dictionaries of Johnson, Richardson, WaJker, and Wdiita. \ 
■uqi ea B CB all others in correct and philoMphical analysis of shades of meanin^p, in ftalneM of dellaitlonaid» 
nesA of arrangement; an<l contains many irord\ pojticnlarly such as are connected mith modem 8deDee.ia(li 
be ftiond in any other work of ttie kin^L A namber of new featnres bare been introdnoed by the Aaila 
editor; be has given the prononciatlon of tyerj word, French and English, aooordinj; to the bcatstaadird^ai 
aamt aj^proved system ; he has explained clearly, tboogb briefly, the shades of meaning which dfBtinfiiiah FMh 
•jnonymea, thns gnarding the scholar against error in their ose ; and baa brooght f n. In alphabeCteal ortei;tti 
Midtng parts of every irr^ndar rerb in the language, thereby remoring the greiiteat diffloolty wbidi those ta^ 
Btng the ttndy of French have heretofore experienced. 

8TniENKE.—STANI)ARD PRONOUNCING FRENCH ASl 

ENGLISH DICTIONARY. In one large volume. 12mo., 882 pp., $1 50. 

In this work, on which the anthor was engacred for upwards of six years, the pablio are presented lbrti»fti 
time with a French and English Pronouncins Dictionaiy, sidted eitbtsr for the school or librarj. Itlsifiviied 
into two parts, French and Englhh — EngliM/i and French ; the former containing not merely all wordi iM 
Mtabllsfaed, but also defljiltions of 11,000 terms of modem introduction to the languagei, and of aeyeral i^tmm 
tsmis used In science and the fine arts, the meaning of which is often vainly sought for in common DicttoDsia: 
while at the fbot of every page Ia printed a uniform alphabet of historical and geographical proper umbm. The 
ifttem of pronunciation adopted u that of the French Academy, and the most eminent lexieograpben sndgEB* 



SVS^Y.'KSE.— ABRIDGED DICTIONARY OF THFFBENCE 

AND ENGLISH LAN A UAGES, In Two Part— 1. French and Eogliah. IL Ea^jftb 
and French. One volume, 18mo^ 556 pp^ 90 cents. 

In compiling this abridgment of the larger work, all the words have been retained except those whiek hm 
become obsolete, or whose technicality precluded their insertion in a popular Dictionary. At the same time, te 
regard has been paid to tho introduction of such new words and deflnltions as the progresfdve changes in the In- 
foage have rendered neceeaary ; and for tliis purpose the best and most recent authorities have been aaxioaij 
eonsulted. It is therefore confidently anticipated that the volume will prove not only a useful auxiliary to the 
•tndent, but also a convenient Pocket Ck>miwnion to the traveller wherever the French langoage is vgokjaC- 
Pr^ace, 

SUREN^E.— r7/i? NE^Y FRENCH MANUAL, AND TRA- 
VELLERS COMPANION, Intended as a Guide for the Tourist, and a Claaa-Bookfcr 
the Student By G. Surbnne. 16mo., half bound, 50 cents. 

** An excellent work, and one which to a good student will prove most valuable. It seems to be conqiltto la 
all its departments and arrancements, and to take the place of a French teacher, as fiur as that may be; glfii( 
•very aid in pronunciation. We choerftilly recommend it to all engaged in this study.*' — EducaL Mag, 

SWART.— ZFTTFIiS TO MY GODCHILD. 

By the Rev. J. Swart, A. M., of the Diocese of Western New- York. One voL SSmo., doth, 
gilt leaves, 88 cents. 

**The design of this little work, as expressed by the author In the prefoce, is, ih« diachofffinff tif 8poii»rial 
obUgationa. We have re«ed it witti interest and pleasure, and deem it well fitted to seonre its «ad."— TVMINm 
8tand<ird, 

SWKn.—TBEATISE OJV THE DISEASES OF THE CHEST 

Being a Course of Lectures delivered at the New-York Hospital By John A. Swin, 
M. D. One volume, 8vo., cloth, |3. 

** A large, handsomely-printed octavo volume, by one who has the reputation of being in every way eompe 
tent to the treatment of the subject, and, besides deep matters for professional men, containing snggestiow 
which may bo useful to all, especially some counsels in regard to our climate as affecting invalids »n d to tinM% 
places, &C., for those seeking warmer lands.^— Awfon ifieo. Jaumak 

TACJTTJS.— THE HISTORIES OF: 

With Notes, Indexes, (Sec. By W. S. Tyler, Professor of the Greek and Latin Languages 
in Amherst College. 12mo., |1. 

** We take special pleasure in calling attention to this most admirable edition of the great Soman Historita." 
^-Providence Jotumal. 

** The edition is the best specimen of a classical text-book that we have ever seen.** — Meihodigt QttarteHf 
Heeiew. 

*^ Prof Tyler «dda to the evident labor which he has bestowed on these histories, the researdh and ertttoal skfll 
of an acoompUahed Ilngidit**~^Aw Watchman. 
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A.CITUS.— r^^ QERMANIA AND AORICOLA OF CAIUS 

CORNELIUS TACITUS, With Notes of Colleges. By W. S. Tyler. 12mo., 62^ cts. 
"Thisls a beantiftil- edition of the Germania and Agrlcola, and ftimished with valoable notea." — Nefuxtrk 
** Xt is decidedly the best edition of two of the Treatises of Tacitus that has been published.'' — Ev. Post. 

fLLYl.—HEL0I8E ; OR, THE UNREVEALED SECRET. 

By Talvi. 12mo., paper cover, 50 cents ; cloth, 75 cents. 

*Thi8 is a romance of great power and interest The scenes are laid chiefly in Germany and Gircassia, anil 
• Kitbor shows a most ultimate knowledge of social life in those countries. As a tale it is unsurpassed by few, 
iur in the derelopment of some of the noblest and most self-sacriflcing passions of our nature, the lofty senti> 
snts which it expresses, or tiie thrilling attractions of its narrative. It is told with much foree and beauty of 
^p^M%bJ* — MioTor. 

ALYI.— LIFE'S DISCIPLINE. 

A Tale. By Talyl 12mo., paper, 88 cents; cloth, 63 cents. 

•*This powerful tale, fi-om the eloquent pen of Talvi, will be read with great interest The weakness of the 
tXBma bMrt, and its invincible and fearless power, when swayed by the deepest passions of our nature, are 
fploted In this Tolume with a truthfhlnoss and a delicacy of touch that is seldom surpassed." — If. T. Cowrier. 

'AS/^O.— TEE JERUSALEM DELIVERED. 

Of ToBQUATO Tasso. Translated into English Spensarian verse, with a life of the Author, 
bj J. H. Wiflbn. Two volumes of the last London edition, reprinted in one elegant 16mo. 
▼dume, illustrated with a finely-engraved Portrait, and several beautiful Steel Engravings, 
$1 ; gilt edges, $1 50 ; morocco, $2. 

lAPPAN.— ^ STEP FROM THE NEW WORLD TO THE 

OLD, AND BA CK A GAIN. With Thoughts on the Good and Evil in Both. By Prot 

Tappan. Two volumes, 16mo., beautifully printed, |1 75. 

** Professor Tappan, of the New-York Ufiiversity, is the author of this entertaining book. It is published in 
wo handsomely-printed volumes of convenient size, and will be widely read in these summer 4ays, and after 
i« summer is over. New volumes on Europe are amazingly nnmerous; and yet, every good book of Jonmoy- 
igs in the Old World is, and ever will be, in ready demand. The wondrous beauties of nature, and the miracles 
r art, in which Europe so richly abounds, will never cease to interest us; and as every traveller, (if he chanco 
» poosees a head of his own,) sees with new eyes, his impressions, if faithfully recorded, are as f^esh, and as new. 
Id as interesting, as thoagh we had never heard of the ^me things a hundred times before. The first volume 
. devoted to England, Scotland, and Holland, the second to the Ehine, Switzerland, Belgium and France. TheM 
olames are not made up of extracts from the guide-books, but of the thoughts, impassions and reflections fkvak 
om the professor^s own mind. The book is charming in its simple truthfulness, and shows how new a fertile 
ad cultivated mind can render an old subject^ — Ev. JPost. 

:ATLOn,—THE SACRED ORDER AND OFFICES OF 

EPISOOPACY ASSERTED AND MAINTAINED, To which is added, Clems 
Domini, a Discourse on the Office Ministerial. By the Right Rev. Bishop JsasicY Taylor, 
D, D. One volume, 16mo., $1. 

**Tbe reprint in a portable form of this eminent divine's masterly defence of Episcopacy, cannot fail of being 
relowned by every Ohurchman. The publishers have presented this Jewel in a fltung casket**— JVI Y. AmBrioo%. 

:ATL0R.— HOLT LIVING AND DYING. 

By JxBBHT Tatlob, D. D. a new edition. One volume, 12mo., $1. 

PAYLOK.— T'iZS' GOLDEN GRO VE 

By Jeremy Taylor, D. D. 16mo., cloth, 60 cents. 

**It is the reader's fault if he does not rise fh>m the perusal of such a volume as the present a wisa* and a 
Mtter vcajL^Sdectio Beview. 

HAYLO^.— ANECDOTES OF ZACHARY TAYLOR 

And the Mexican War. By Tom Owen, the Bee-Hunter. Svo., paper, 25 cents, 

*'Tbi8 wHl doabtleas become a popular work, and command a wide dronlatlon. It coDtains anecdotes of 
leneral Tavlor, the hero of many a oattle, and of the Mexican war, together t^Jh a brief life of General Tayior, 
ad Us totten, the whole proAiBAly iUuatratad."— JT. Y, Courier, 
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TAYLOR.—^ MANUAL OF ANCIENT AND JfODlfiJiTHC 

IU8T0RY. Comprisiug — I. Ancient History, oootaining the Political Hiatorf, Q»' 
graphical Po:»itioii, and S<x:ial State of the Principal Nations of Antiquity, carefulljdigMki' 
from tlie Ancient Writers, and illiifltrated by the discoverios of Modem ScholaniDdlW 
Tellers. II. Modern History, containing the Rise and Pnigress of the Principal Earapai 
Nations, their Political History, and tlie Changes in their Social ConditioD ; withaHidvj 
of the Colonies founded by Europeans. By W. Cooke Taylob, LL. D^ of Trinity GoO^ 
Dublin. Revised, with Additions on American History, by C. S. Henry, D. D., ProiBH 
of History ui tiio UniverHity of New- York. One volume, octavo^ $2 26 ; aheep, |2 60;* 
sopiirutely. Ancient History, $1 25 ; Modem History, 61 60. 

** We cannot bat express oar decii led approval of this Manual of History. It is a smnmary ofalltWk 
most important in the auUicntic annals of the world ; a book suited not rmij for the Diupoaea of dlxeettritti^ 
Init as a Manoal for domestic reading. "—t/ot^rmij of Oommercs. ^ 

** We liave seen no work on general history which is ho well adapted for the purpose of ImpccMiagoili 
miiid the leading events of history, in their nataral order of succession.** — BatiUm Courier. 

TEMFLKTOl^.—TJIE MILLWRIGHT AND ENGINEER 

POCKET COMPANION. Comprising Decimal Arithmetic, Tables of Square and Cdx 
Roots, Practical Geometry, Mensuration, Strength of Materials, MechoDic Powers, Wito 
Wheels, Pumps and Pumping Engines, Steam Engines, Tables of Specific Oravity, Ac, k 
Also^ a Series of Mathematical Tables, containing the CircumfereDces, Squares, Cubei^ ad 
Areas of Circles, Superficies, and Solidity of Spheres, <bc., Ac. Bj W. TsMPLEioir. 'Svm 
the Eighth English Edition, with Important and Useful Additions, by a Practical Amerioi 
Engineer. 16mo., $1. 

"A pii^ctieal engineer, to whose Judgment we have submitted this work, prononnoes it one of the belt inhl^ 
estiooB of the kind that has been issued fh)m the American press. Mr. Adams, the Axnertcan editor it an aui- 
Bser of conceded standing and ability, and has acquitted liimself creditably in hto portion of the wiH>k!"— iMw 
TImM. 

TRA.CKERKY .—THE PABIS SKETCH-BOOK. 

By W. M. Thackebay. Two volumes, 16mo., cloth, $1. 

** The papers of which these vohimes consist are in number nineteen, and in chanoter very ndsorikMOK 
In most of them wit and humor are the prevalliag features, but all of them display a keen sense of tl» 
ridiculous and a hostility to humbug, a penetrating insight into the wheels by which men and the mixed irarid 
■round the author are moved, and a tliorough dislike to the foibles and vices he hesitates not to hah udo- 
pose.^^ — London Literary Ocuette. 

TRACKERAY.— THE TELLO WPL U8H PAPERS. 

By W. M Thackeray. 16mo., cloth, 60 cents. 

"There are few surer modes of securing a hearty laugh than the penual of a page of the YelkmpM 
Papers. But f\in is not all which will be fbund in theoL The pictures of life which they present are tmthM, 
striking, and instructive.'*— Courier <& Enq. 

" Here is amusement not at the expense of wisdonL The book is witty and wise.*' — OhritHam Xmm^kw, 

TKAGKERAY.—THE BOOK OF SNOBS. 

By W. M. Thackeray. 16mo., cloth, 50 cents. 

" Our readers need hardly be told that this is a great book of its kind, remarkable fbfr malicioos hnmar, in- 
sparing satire, nice discriminations of individuals and classes, and varied knowledge of the worid. The book k 
full of wisdom in the shape of whim, and merits a careftd reading.** — CovoHer Sr Bnquirmr, 

TKACKER AY. —MISCEZLANEO US WHITINGS. 

Of W. M Thackeray. IGmo., cloth. (In press.) 

TRACKERAY.— MFNS WIVES 

By Wm. M. Thackeray. 16mo., doth. 50 cts. 

THOMSOIS—THE SEASONS. 

A Poem. By James Thomson. One volume, 82ma, doth, gilt leaye% 88 
**PUu)e *The Seasons* in any light, and the poem appesrs flmlOMa*^— A (7. JOtt, 
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TROMSOTS. —FXP£:BIME2i'TAZ RESEARCHES. 

On the Food of Animala and the Fattening of Cattle ; with Remarks on the Food of Maa 
Founded on Experiments made by order of the British Goyemment, by Robert Dundab 
Thomson, M. D^ Prof. University of Glasgow. 12mo., doth, 60 cents ; paper cover, 88 eta. 

TOKENS OF AFFECTION, FRIENDSHIP, THE HEART, 

LOVE, AND JtEMBMBRANCB. S2ma, gilt edges, reiy neat, each 81 cents. 

TRESCOT.— r^Kfi" DIPLOMACY OF THE REVOLUTION. 

An Historical Study. By W. H. Trescot. 12mo., cloth, 75 cents. 

** We heartily welcome this brief bnt admirable historical treatise. The trinmpbs of American diplomat^ 
daring the Revolation, though less widely known, are not less creditable than those of American valor ; and a 
knowTedgie of it, and of the principles on which it proceeded, seems at this time especially necessary, in view of 
the increased complexity and importance of our European diplomatic relations. Notwithstanding the unpre- 
tendina^ tone of this Httfe work, it is clearly the result of careful inquiry and reflection ; and no one can read it 
wlthoat feeling grateAil to the writer for his labors in bringing into distinct relief a most glorious, though too 
much neglected portion of our national history." — To-Day, 

TUGKEKKA^,— ARTIST-LIFE: OB, SKETCHES OF AMERL 

CAN PAINTERS. By Henry T. Tuckerman, 12mo., cloth, 76 cents. 

*''We have here sketches of twenty-three of the most distinguished of our American painters, both fi'om the 
ttvlng and the dead. The sketches are brief; bnt graphic and satisfkctory. The soul of beauty and loyeliness 
and poetry breathed in them aU. The work is worthy of its author's high reputation, and is a beautiftil offering 
to o^vated and refined intelleots.*'— Literary World. 

TSET^CK.— NOTES ON THE MIRACLES OF OUR LORD. 

By Rev. Richard Chenevix Trench. Reprinted entirely from the last London Edition. 
Octavo, $1 76. 

** We have no work in the English langua^ on this subject, which can compare in elaborateness and orltioal 
value with the work of Mr. Trench.^ — ChMrcMnan. 

TKE^CR.-~NOTES ON THE PARABLES OF UR LORD. 

By Rev. Richard Chsnevix Trench. A new Edition, octavo, $1 76. 
" We take this to be the most learned and elaborate work on the Parables in the English language." — 0h9§r9m 

TYSqii.—DIARr OF A PHYSICIAN IN CALIFORNIA. 

Being the Result of Actual Experience; including Notes on the Journey by Land and 

Water. By Jambs L. Tyson, M. D. Octavo, paper cover, 26 cents. 

** Of all the books upon California, this cheap and unpretending volume has much of the amusing and in* 
Btmctive. It is eminently a readable book. A plain narrative of facts, it gives what came under the eye of one 
poflsessing a quick and clear observation, and whose profession, moreover, gave him abroad range for tlie exercise 
of this quality. The style is clear and animated, sumciently ornamented to please a poetic taste, and the work 
is altogether a capital specimen of a book of tx&y els."— Boston PoA 

UP-CO UNTR Y LETTERS. 

Edited by Prof B , of the National Observatory. One volume, 12mo., paper cover, 

60 cents ; cloth, 76 cents. 

** Full of genial feeling, warm home touches, delicate humor, pore thought, and brilliant sketching:" — Oo^ 
rMpondent of Journal o/^ Commerce. 

** We like this book. There is such an air of naturalness about the whole performance, ever^ page exhibits 
the marks of a refined and cultivated taste, and affords specimens of pure and classic English." — Troy Budyei. 

" A charming book, so Aill of genial, hopeful thought— such quiet domi«tic pictures, earnest longings and pore 
sentiment, that we would it were in all hands. To r^ it does one good as a medicine." — N. Y. Observer. 

"They are written as one would write with no fear of critics before his eyes; always naturally, with a great 
deal of sprightliness and graphic power. A vein of quiet humor often shows itself in the sketches of mannen.** 
— Xvening Post 

TIRE.— DICTIONARY OF ARTS, MANUFACTURES, AND 

MINES. Containing a clear Exposition of their Principles and Practice. By Andrew 
Ure, M. D., F. R. S., Ac Illustrated with 1460 Engravings on Wood. One thick volume, 

with Supplement complete, $6. 

**Dr. Ure^s celebrated Dictionary is at once the ablest and most popular work of the kind which ever was 
written. The practice of every branch of industry treated of is brought down to its latest existing state;, the 
improvements introduced are cleariy stated, and the value of them estunated with discrimination and sagacity. 
Mndi of the information is entirely new— to sciontiflc Uteratnze at least, being 'either the resnlt of investigatloiis 
In which Dr. Ure has himself been prolbsBionally ennged (as an analytical chemiiatV^t ^saV^^ tcncb. ^\gec«ft» 
sooroea, to which he has had exehiaive aoeeas."— Jfemmo^s JCod. 
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VELAZQUEZ.—^ NEW SPANISH READER. 

CoDsistiDg of Extracts from the Works of the most approved Authors in Prose and Verse, 
arranged in Progressive Order, with especial reference to those who wiah to obtain a prac- 
tical knowledge of the Language. With Notes explanatory of the Idioms and most diffi- 
cult constructions, and a copious Yocabularj. By M. Yelazqukz ns La Oadsna. 12ma, 
$1 26. 

** The selectionfi are made with Jadgment and taste ftom the best Spanish anthors, and are ansnged on aa ad- 
mirable STStem for students of the language.^' — WeiAem CotUinmt 

YELA2QVEZ.—AN EAST INTRODUCTION TO SPANISH 

CONVERSATION. Containing all that is necessary to make a rapid Progress in it. 
Particularly designed for Persons who have little time to Study, or are their own Instruc- 
tors. By Mabiano Velazquez de X^a Cadena. 18mo. (100 papes), 88 cents. 

** The author of this little volume has long been &vorably known as a teacher of the Bpanisb langoagCk He 
baa supplied, in this volome, one of the best and most nseftil books for learners of Bpanisb we have yet i 
It wlirprove a very efficient help to conversation in g" 
8fa» of the book would lead one to expect^^ — Com. At 



It wHTprove a very efficient help to conversation in Spanish ; and there is much m<Mre information in it than tha 



VELAZQUEZ.— /SiFO^iyTjF'/^ NEUMAN AND BARETTL—A 

PRONOUNCING DICTIONARY OF THE SPANISH AND ENGLISH LAN- 
GUAGES, Composed from the Spanish Dictionaries of the Spanish Academy, Terreros, 
and Salva, upon the basis of Seoane's Edition of Neuman and Baretti, and from the Ed^^mIi 
Dictionaries of Webster, Worcester, and Walker ; with the addition of more than £^g^ 
Thousand New Words, Idioms, and Familiar Phrases, the Irregularities of all theVerhii 
and a Grammatical Synopsis of both Languages. By Mariano Velazquez de La Cadeiu, 
. Professor of the Spanish Language and Literature in Columbia CoUege, N. Y., <fec., Ac. Id 
Two Parts — L Spanish — English. IL English — Spanish. One volume, imp. 8yo., of about 
1400 pages, strongly and neatly bound $5 ; or bound in two volumes, $6. 

The great desideratum of an accurate, comprehensive, and well-digested Dictionary of the Spanish and Eni^ 
lish languages is now first realized in this work by Professor Yelazqaez. The value of Nennum and Barremi 
I^ictionary was greatly enhanced in the edition by Dr. Seoane ; but it needed still greater improvementa than 
Seoane has given it, and the lapse of twenty years has made its deficiencies painfully apparent Professor Telai- 
qnez has availed himself of all the valnablo material accumulated by his predecessors. He has also enriched Ut 
pages fh>m the latest edition of the Dictionary of the Aca<1emy — published subsequentiy to Beoane^i revfdo»^ 
and ftoxn the great work of Cabrera, Terreros, and the indefatigable Salva. Many fiunuiar words not Iband te 
the Dictionaries, but constantly in use in Cuba, in Mexico, and in South America, are now first given, aa wdl la 
a long catalogue of mercantile terms, collected flrom reliable sources. To these Proftasor Yelaxqnes has addad 
the many words and phrases, the much-needed corrections, and the thorough revision suggested oy his long «s> 
perience as a teacher of his mother tongue. 

Nearly ready, in one volume, 12mo., 

AN ABRIDGMENT OF THE ABO VE 

This Abridgment of the great octavo work by Professor Velazquez will contain all Its most importat 
additions and improvements. Expurgated of the antiquated orthography, and the manifold errors and aibsmd- 
itles so common in Spanish and English Abridgments, it is intended as a reliable work of reference Ibr 
business men, and for all the ordinary uses of a Dictionarv. The scholar who wishes to become well tfy 
qnainted with the Spanish and English classics, will hardly be satisfied with any thing leas than the o^ 
tavo edition ; but as a pocket companion for beginners, for travellers, or for the use of those who eonsalt a dic- 
tionary for practical purposes, this abridgment will be found superior to any other work yet published. 

YOLTAIRK—HISTOIRE DE CHARLES XII., ROI DE 

SUEDE. Par Voltaibe. Soigneusement revue par G. Surenne. 18mo., half bound, 60 da 

**To students of the French language this edition of a history which has not been excelled, in its daas, sad 
which is like Southey's Life of Nelson, in our own tongue, will bo particularly acceptable."— Ji^. Pi^ 

WAINWKIGHT.— r^J? PATHWAYS AND ABIDING 

PLACES OF OUR LORD. Illustrated in the Journal of a Tour through the Land of 
Promise. By J. M. WAiNwaiGHT, D. D. Twenty Engravings on SteeL Quarto, cloth, $4; 
gilt sides and edges, |5 ; morocco, bevelled, $7 50. 

** As a mere work of art, it is a gem of no ordinary attraction ; but aside ttova. the beauty of its typognpte 
aad the rare excellence of its numerous illustrations, the subject of which it treats, is one which not only arnM 
the attention of the Christian, butjsecnres the deepest interest for all classes of readers. Its title— more hsppQy 

ebooen th&n any we can recollect to have met wltb:— is at oaoe Gbaracteriatlo of the aathor and deseriptive oitiit 

wctk itoelt**—Oourier dk EnqvArw. 
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WAmwmQW£.—TM£ WOMEN OF THE BIBLE. 

Delioeated in a Series of Eighteen characteristic Steel Engrayings of Women mentioned io 
the Holy Scriptures ; the Descriptions by various Clergymen. Edited by the Rev. Dr. 
Wainweight. One voL imperial octavo, $6 ; morocco extra, $10 ; do. inlaid glass, $15. 

*^ This is a volnme of unsurpassed magnificence, published bv the Appletons. It contains ideal pictures of 
the Eigliteen most Interesting female characters of the Bible, ana as a collection of types of female character and 
beauty, they are scarcely rivaled by any publication we know of Stabl, the artist, Lh evidently a umn of fine 
geoios and great variety of conception. The letter-press is by the American clergymen most distingaished for 
talent, and admirably done. A more appropriate gift to the wife, sister, or mother, cannot be found.^' — Uom€ 
JourndL 

WAINWRIGHT.— 6> VR 8A YIO UB, WITH PROPHETS AND 

AP08TLES. By J. M. Waikwriqht, D. D. A Series of Eighteen highly finished Steel En- 
gravings, designed expressly for this Work. With Descriptions by various American 
Divines. Imperial octavo, handsomely bound, $7 ; morocco extra, $10 ; ditto colored plates, 
$16 ; morocco extra, with oval painting on plate glass in centre, $15 ; ditto colored plates, 
$20; papier mach6 frame in morocco, $12; ditto colored plates, $18; plate glass, with 
superb painting on whole of sides, $26 

" This superb volume may be considered the third of a series, of which the ' "Women of the Bible ' and the 
^ Women of the Old and Now Testament ' were the annual precursors. Eighteen fine Engravings by Finden, 
Egleton, Mote, Eyles, and Cook, embellish the work, all of them from original designs made expressly Ibr this 
pablication. The subgects are Our Saviour, the Evangelists, the Apostles, David, Solomon, Isaiah, Ezekiel, and 
Malachi. The designs generally are exceedingly truthful to the ideal, and as engravings, are of the highest order 
#f merit Thev are truly exquisite. * * ♦ * We can scarcely conceive of a work more commendable as 
a gift-book, its Ulterior and exterior being alike attractive to any person of pure and elevated taste. There la 
nraiing epnemeral or perishable about it — it is a book, not for a season, but for all time." — Oominer. Achsriitw. 

WAINWEIGHT.— Z^ira OE BONDAGE. 

Illustrated in the Journal of a Tour in Egypt By J. M. Wainweight, D. D. Uniform 
style with ** Pathways and Abiding Places of our Lord." One volume, quarto, cloth, $4 ; 

cloth gilt, $6 ; morocco, $7 60. 

* This ia an elegant quarto volume, profusely illustrated with fine engravings, maps, Ac It is a Journal of a 
tour through Egypt— the Journal of a man ot fine taste, a scholar and a divine; and, what is more Important t«> 
th6 interest of Sie book— of one who had an eye^to see and an aptitude to record the memorable things of that 
land of wonders — Egypt The journal begins at Borne, where Dr. Wainwright left his family on starting for 
Alexandria. It describes, briefly, Malta and Naples, at which places our traveller stopped on his way to Egypt; 
bnt is mainly occupied with an account of what he saw and learned in the Land of Bondage ; particnlarly on his 
paasage up and down the valley of the Nile, having nscended the Nile as high as Thebes, and explored pretty 
thoroughly the country along its banka The narrative is written in a simple, unpretending but beautlfal styis, 
Mid abounds in valuable information, sufficiently mingled with interesting personal incidents and experiences, to 
give it life and entertainment^^ — Boston Evening Tranwript. 

WK^J),— LETTERS FROM THREE CONTINENTS, 

By M. F. Ward. Second Edition, 12mo., cloth, $1. 

** The writer of this volume travelled fax and wide, not only in Europe, but in Egypt and the East He 
travelled over ground about which it is difficult to say any thing new, but he writes with ease, and has given an 
agreeable book of travels. His descriptions are graphic, and he evidently has taste and talent*^ — AVbwny Bitg. 

WAHKETC—BUDIMENTAZZESSONS IN MUSIC. 

Containing the Primary Instruction requisite for all beginners in the Art, whether Vocal or 

Instrumental. By James F. Warnke. 18mo., 60 cents. 

**We do not know how we can do a more substantial service to teachers and scholars in music, vooal or In- 
ttnunental, than by urging them to adopt this volume as a class-book. It is fkill and complete on every topic 
connected with the subject clear in its arrangement and concise in expression. The illustrations are nnmeroos 
and ingenious, and must prove very valuable aids to the learner in comprehending the subject as well as to the 
teacher in imparting instruction."— 7Vi&tm«. 

WAmiER.— THE PRIMARY NOTE READER. 

Or First Steps in Singing at Sight By Jambs F. Warner. 12mo., 26 cents. 

** This volume of Musical Exerclsee is designed as a Supplement to the author^s "Budimental Lessons in 
Music." The two works, tdcen together, are intended to ftirnish the beginner in vocal music, with a complete 
eat of books adapted to his purpose.** 

t 

WATTS.— Z TRIGS OF TEE HEART. 

By Alario a. Watts. Exquisitely Illustrated with Forty-one Steel Engravings. One 
volume, octavo, morocco extra^ $7 50 ; cloth, %Xt* 
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WATSON.— Z£:CTUIiES ON CONFIRMATION. ' 

The Pastor Preparing biA Flock for CoDfirmatioa Four Lectures. By ihe Roy. Aux. 

"Watson, A. M. ISino., 12i centa 

WAYLANB.—IiJiVOZZFCTIONS OF REAL LIFE IN 

ENGLAND. By Jane Wayland. With an Introduction by Francis Waybind, Preaidoit 

of Brown University. 18mo^ cloth, 31 cents. 

** A treat this little volnme will be to tfaose who would become aoqnainted with domeetlo and social Hfe tafte 
mother coantry. It is written with taste, and the sketches are lively, interesting and striking." — i^. Y, Obt&rmr. 

WELBY.— POEMS BT AMELIA. (Mrs. Welbt, of Kentucky.) 

A new and enlarged Edition. Illustrated with Original Designs by Weir. Square octavo, 
beautifully printed, cloth, $2 60 ; gilt sides and edges, $3 ; imitation morocco, $3 50 ; mo- 
rocco, $4 50. Chc^aper edition, 1 vol 12mo., cloth, $1 25 ; gilt edges, $1 50. 

** Mrs. Welby's poetry has no need of endorsement: its sweetnen and elegance, and tmthftilness to nstON, 
have long been recognized and felt by hundreds and thonsands of readers. In very befitting style have the nnb- 
Ushers isened this enlarge<l edition. It has seven finely engraved illostrations, fW>m ori|^nal designs by Wdr. 
They are exceedingly beautlftil, especially 'Melodis,' 'The Rainbow,' and 'The Mother/ A more eleicant iNMk 
of poems has rarely been published.'^ — Com. Advertiser. 

WILBERFOECE.— JOiTZT'^Z FOR COMMUNICANTS; OR, 

THE ORDER FOR ADMINISTERING THE HOLY COMMUNION. Conveoi. 
ently arranged with Meditations and Prayers from old English Divines ; being the Eudit- 
ristica of Samuel Wilberforce, M. A., Archdeacon of Surrey (adapted to the Amcrinn 
service), gilt leaves, 38 centa 
** We most earnestly conmiend the work." — Churchman. 

WOAAAM&.—THE ISTHMUS OF TEEUANTEPEC. 

Being the Results of a Survey for a Railroad to Connect the Atlantic and Pacific Oceaai, 
made by the Scientific Commission. With a resume of the Geology, Climate, Local Geo- 
graphy, Productive Industry, Faima« and Flora of that Region. By J. J. Willlahs. Dloi- 
trated with numerous Maps and Engravings. Two vols. 8va, $3 50. 

** To those who are seeking information on this subject— ^gantic in its fbtare bearings— we warmly oommnd 
the work, as well as the maps which accompany it for tiieir apparent accuracy and boldness This book Md 
Mr. Squiers u|K>n Nicaragua, published by the same house, are two most opportune issues flrom ths nmn 
They should be read in sequence, as the best and most agreeable means of obtaining complete and iwillle 
information with regard to that portion of the earth which at this time elicits more interost ^ v\ if 
awakened by any other ; for certainly the problem of the flav is the attainment of the best and qMediest mciM 
of transportation fh>m Uie Atlantic to the raoiflc shores of this oontinunt" — Courittr dk Bnquiret. 

WIUMOT^.— JOURNAL OF SUMMER TIME IN THE 

COUNTRY. By the Rev. R. A. Willmoit. ICmo, cloth, 50 c^nts. 

'* Full, to overflowing, of the love, painstaking, and enthusiasm of an ardent student of books and oatmei sf 
the Poets young and (especially) the old ; of Man and Woman ; of Birds and Flowers— sharing Wordsw(Hth> 
out-of-do^r influences and Southey's literary inspirations. We cannot oonceive any book more fitting to ism 
from one of the beanttftd ivy-girt, roee-crowned country parsonages of England."— Xitarary WorUL 

WilEOl^.— SACRA PRIVATA. 

The Private Meditations, Devotions, and Prayers of the Right Rev. T. WiLsoir, D. D., Ltfd 
Bishop of Soder and Man. Complete edition, 16ma, 75 cents. A neat miniature editkOy 
abridged for popular use, 31 cents. 

** The reprint is an honor to the American press. The work itself is, perlums, <m the whole, ttas best 4ef^ 
tional treatise in the language. It has never before in this country been printea enttre.** — Ohurehman. 

WJI&Ol^.— EXPOSITORY LECTURES ON ST. PA UPS 

EPISTLE TO THE COLOSSIANS ; in which the Apostle's Argument respecting the 
Errors on the subject of the Mediation of Christ, prevailing at Colosse, is applied to the 
present Circumstances of our Protestant Church. By Danibl Wilsok, Bishop of Galcutti. 
One volume, 12mo., 75 cents. 

"TblM votame oontsins the strong testimony of one of the bstt mm of this ags^ afrinst the miMbleMV 
«m«« of Oxlbrd TnetarlBaUm.'^'-Bmry F. A Jbkns, D. D. 
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WINTER EVENING RECREATIONS. 

A CSoUection of Tales for Toath. Illustrated with Wood EngrayingSb 16ma 50 cts. 

WINTER EVENING STORY BOOK. 

ComprisiDg Stories of Adventure by Land and Sea, Domestic Tales, Ac Illustrated with 
Wood Engravings. 1 voL, 16mo. 75 cts. 

WOMAN'S WORTH; OR, HINTS TO RAISE THE FE 

MALE CHARACTER. ISmo, cloth, 88 cents. 

«It is nobljr thought, beaatlftiny written, and cannot iUl to exert a wide and salutary inflnenoe.**—il^ K 
* r. 



WOEDSWOETH.— r^A" PREL UDE ; OR, ORO WTH OF A 

POET'S MIND, An Autobiographical Poem. By William WoaDswoBTH. 12ma $1. 

"As a poem, it displays that elevation and reach of thought, that consummate purity and beauty, which 
civea to the -Excursion Its immortal precedence; while in the agreeableness of its subject, and in the warmth ol 
ttai emotion, we think it even superior. It presents a most lovely ideal of life and beauty, and abounds in pio- 
of exquisite grace and matchless power of expreasion.**-Vbur«a2 of. Commerce. 



WRIGRT.—PRIMAR r LESSONS 

Being a Speller and Reader, on an Original Plan, in which one letter is taught at a lesson, 
with its power ; an application being immediately made, in words, of each letter thus 
learned, and those words being directly arranged into reading lessons. By Albbbt D. 
Wright, Author of "Analytical Orthography," "Phonological Cht^rt," Ac. 18ma, con- 
taining 144 pages, and 28 Engravings, 12^ cents. 
**This is an excellent little book for children, and an improvement on all other Primary Lessons."— i!^ I 
** We most heartily conunend it to the fovorable regard of teachers and parent^"— TWicAtfr^ Advocate. 

WEIGHT.— OGiEAiV^ WOUK, ANCIENT AND MODERN; 

OR, EVENINGS ON SEA AND LAND. By J. Hall Weight. ISmo., 38 centa 

** Well designed to interest and improve the young» for whose use it has been prepared. Tlie form of con- 
Tersations which the autiior has adopted, gives sprightliness and clearness to the instructions that he aims at im- 
puting." 

WYKT^.—THE CHRISTIAN ALTAR ; OR, OFFICES OF 

DEVOTION, For the Use of Persons Receiving the Lord's Supper. By W. R Wyatt, 
D. D. 1 vol, 82mo. gilt edges, 88 cents. 

WT5S:K&. — LIVES OF EMINENT LITERARY AND 

8GIENTIFI0 MEN OF AMERICA. By James Wynne, M. D. 12mo., $1. 

** This volume contains the lives of Franklin, Fulton, Jonathan Edwards, Chief Justice Marshall, Bitten^ 
and £li Whitney. It is an excellent work— good both in design and execution.*'~J^. 0. Bee, 



XESOiF^QiE.— MEMORABILIA. 

With Notes, by Robbinb. New revised edition. 12ma (In press.) 

YOUMAiq-S.— ^ GLASSBOOK OF CHEMISTRY. 

In which the Principles of the Science are Familiarly Explained and Applied to the Arts, 

Agriculture, Physiology, Dietetics, Ventilation, and the most Important Phenomena of Na- 

i tore. Designed for the Use of Academies and Schools^ and for Popular Reading. By 

Eowabd L. Toumans. 12ma, 75 cents. 

** An elementary work on chemistry well adapted to either pnxpose, of aiding in the initiatory step towards a 
nrofbund study of the science, or of giTing that general knowledge deemed essential in <M^inary education. No 
Better illustration could be given of the prepress of the science of Ghemistry in these later years than the fla]n.««a, 
. oC information in thto elementary book on Orsanie and Animal OhemSfitty«\ff«(lQ^:i«i^ ^t >S&fe w&«Bintk ^\&^&.^^ 
few years ago were as sealed books even to tne obemical pbdloiosiheiA tb«ms^N«». *\^«\yw3iL ^a^ ^mk 
mooetnUive in ttyle, and emSXy intelligible to the begUmer and fsenenSL TeaA«tr — ^Tr4R)fWM. 
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YOUMANS.— ^ CHART OF CHEMISTRY. 

In which the Fundamental Laws and Facts of the Science, Affinity, the CompodtioD ■] 
DecompositioD of Bodies, combining Equivalents or Definite and Multiple Proportk^M 
Atomic Theory, Crystallization, Fermentation, Isomerism, the Nomenclatfire and FflraritI 
are illustrated to the eye in a clear and simple manner. By Edwabd L. Youiiaiis. U 

*«* This Chart, which is adapted to the above Claaa-booka, is nearly fimr feet bj five in size, udeonil 
about one thousand diagrams, in sixteen different colors. That it may be brought within the rescbofim| 
school, it is sold at the h>w price of five dollars, being the dieapest Chart, consideiuig its eostt that is pfsUkUkl 
the United States. 

YOJJl^G.— THE COMPLAINT; OR, NIGHT THOUGHTS. 

By EDWAB.D YouNo, D. D. 32mo., gilt edges, 38 cents^ 

Z^GEO'KKE.— INCIDENTS OF SOCIAL LIFE. 

One YoL 12mo.^ cloth, $1. 

ZSCHOKKE.— 2!SS QOLDMAKERS TILLAGE. 

A Tale. Translated from Zschokke. 18mo. cloth, 88 cents. 



ADDElfDA. 



• e • 



Nefw Works and Omissions in former List. 
AGUILAE.— ^rOJflP SCENES AND HEART STUDIES. 

By Graob Aouilar. 12mo., paper, 50 cents ; cloth, 76 cents. 
%* For list of her other works, see p. 85. 

"This is the last of Grace Aguilar's writings— a series of works, which, as they have appeared, have bea 
Mra^t for with an eagerness which well attested their value. They form a series of novels or a high older, nd 
would enrich any library. The present volume contains nineteen tales— each distinguished by some peeoAv 
beauty. Each of these tales is written in a stvle of purity, often of elegance, which is characteristic of au (rftti 
lamented author^s productions : and the works of few writers contain such pleasing home sketdieaasmiyte 
fbnnd alike in this volume, and those heretofore published."— (7omm«rcia2 Aav. 

AMERICAN HISTORICAL TALES FOR YOUTH. 

1 YoL 18mo., cloth, 75 cents. 

** While there is much sent forth calculated to vitiate rather than improve the yoath of onr ooimtry, ws at 
pleased to see such volumes as this issue from the most respectable publishing houses. The narrative of B^sn 
Hudson, Daxikl Boon, Capt John Smith, A^, are admiraolv calculated to produce a desire for reading: sad t 
the same time to give the youthfhl mind a healthftil bias and store it with historical information. We ooidiallr 
reconunend this volume therefore."— .&>«tan> Courier. 

AETHUR— rS"i? SUCCESSFUL MERCHANT. 

Sketches of the life of Mr. Samuel Badgett. By WiL Arthur. 12mo., P&per, 50 eiBti; 
cloth, 75 cents. 

"This is a well- written, and rightly used, will become a usefiil work. It gives the experience of a Hiiuiaiflil 
merchant, who had acquired a fbrtnne by his own industry, enterprise and skill, and who had at the same tfaae 
guided aU his transactions by the rule of the strictest honesty. The tricks of trade, which many even of leHckMi 
men r^arded as venial faults, he despised, and would never resort to for the increase rfhis profits. Many e»d> 
lent lessons in the conduct of business may be learned from this work, containing as it does not tbe neenlattfs 
theories of men who have no practical acquaintance with any branch of trade, but the records of a ma^UfiTr^ 
served a regular apprenticeship to business, and wrought his way single handed and alone to vrealth, poattioo i 
Influonca"— i\r. T. Churchman, *™— 
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t.luAGKWOOD.— STORIES FBOM BLACKWOOnS MAGAZINE. 

16mo. cloth, 50 cents. 

** Blackwood never pablishes any poor stories, and conseqaently a Jndicloiis selection from the tales in bis 
most be ' cream of the cream/ " — Boston Coiirier. 



^ ''These fine tales are all powerfbllv written, and will amply pay pemsal In the reprodnction of these able' 
~ interesting papers, the publishers have conferred a beneOt upon society/'-^J\^ Y, Courier, 



^OISE.— EXERCISES IN GREEK PROSE COMPOSITION. 

Adapted to the first book of Xenophoo's Anabasis. By Pro£ James K. Boise. One vol- 
ume 12mo. Price 75 cents. 

%* For the convenience of the- learner, an English-Greek Vocabulary, a Catalogue of the Irregular Terbfl^ 
Kxd an Index to the principal Grammatical Notes, have been appended. 

** A school-book of the highest order, containing a carefully arranged series of exercises derived from the first 
•^lok of Xenophon^s Anabasis (which is appended entire), an English and Greek Vocabulary, and a list of the 
principal modificationsof irregular verbs. We regard it as one peculiar excellence of this book, that it presiqh 
Miees both the diligent scholar and the painstaking teacher ; in other hands it would be not only useless, but un- 
msable. We like it also, because, instead of aiming to give the pupil practice in a variety of styles, it places be- 
ore him but a single model of Greek composition, and that the very author who combines in the greatest degree 
MBTity of language and idiom, with a simplicity that both invites and rewards imitation.^' — Christian Begister. 

BOOK OF THE HEART: OR, LOVE'S EMBLEMS. 

Ulustrated with thirty-three fine steel engravings. One elegantly printed volume, imperial 
8vo., handsomely bound. 

** This is another welcome shadow projected by the approaching holidays. It is a richly decorated cadeau 
3t the most memorable things which have been said and done by or about Love, since * burning Bapho loved 
Mid song,' down to our own day. Its design is to give some expression, by the combination of art and language, 
bo the sentiments and affection of woman's heart; to represent the emblems of that sacred fire, implanted in ue 
bofioiQ by a divine hand, which, when truly preserved and hallowed, becomes the source of constant blisa The 
Illustrations have been selected with taste, and will prove generally attractive.^^ — Albany Journal. 

BOY'S (THE) STORY BOOK. 

I thick volume, 18mo., cloth, 75 cents. 

**This little book for boys we have read with as much interest as if we were one of thenu It gives ns the 
history of the boy of genius and the boy of industry, showing how each, by conformity to the peculiar instinctSi 
and cultivation of the peculiar faculties of his own nature, was enabled to achieve the success which idmoet 
always crowns well-regulated endeavors ; and how each improved the character and facilitated the efforts of the 
ottier.** — Albany Journal, 

COJAAES.— BASIL : 

A Story of Modem Life. By W. Wilkik Collins. I2ma, paper, 50 cents, cloth, 'TS cecitflb 

" * Basily* is eminentlv a story of our own times, and very powerfhlly wrought In many of its scenes it is 
Ihuigbt with a reality which comes home irresistibly to ahnost every man's experience of Life. It is a vivid 
portraiture of Human Life as it actually exists, aud painted by a Master. The incidents are natural, sufficiently 
extraordinary to excite the suspense and enlist the feelings of the reader.''-— Zi^ar^ World. 

CALHOUN.— 2S^ WORKS OF JOHN C. CALHOUN. 

Now in course of publication, The Works of John C. Calhoun, (now first collected.) 
To be handsomely printed in octavo volum^. The following will be the order of puUica- 
tion: 1. On the Constitution and Government of the United States. (Now ready.) 
2. Speeches in Congress. 3. Diplomatic Papers and Correspondence. 4. His Life. 

The works of Calhoun will follow each other rapidlv from the press. His friends who are desirous of pro- 
onring them are invited to subscribe for the work. Tne terms are two dollars per volume, payable on de- 
livery. 

DEW.— ^ DIGEST OF THE LAWS, CUSTOMS, MANNERS, 

AND INSTITUTIONS OF THE ANCIENT AND MODERN NATIONS. By 
Thomas Dew, late President of the College of William and Mary. 1 vol 8vo. cloth, $2. 

** This work is remarkable for clearness, condensation, and we doubt not, from the high source from whidi 
it emanates, for accuracy also. It is the substance of a course of lectures which the distinguished author de- 
livered in the Historical deptuixaent over which he presided, and which, during liis lifetime, was printed tor 
the use of his class, but not published. It shows the most minute and eareftil research, and in respect to 
modem history particularly, we suspect it may fldrlv dispute the palm with any of its contemporaries. Those 
who wish to brighten up their partially fadea recollections of what the world has been about for almost six 
thousand years, will find this book an admirable help to the accomplishment of their o]4&cV*— Albany Register. 
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DIX, JOHN A.— ^ WINTER IN MADERIA ; AND A SUMMER 

IN SPAIN AND FLORENCE. Fifth Edition. 12mo. EngraTings. 

DIX, JOHN A.— THE CITY OF NEW-YORK; ITS GROWTH, 

DESTINIES, AND ^DUTIES. A Lecture. 8vo. paper. 26 cent*. 

DnJJ'RY.— LIGHT AND SHADE; OR, THE YOUNG ARTIST. 

A Tale, by Anna Harriet Druby, author of ** Friends and Fortune," ** Eastbuiy,'* Ac. 
12mo., paper cover 50 cents, cloth 75 cents. 

EDGAR CLIFTON; OR, RIGHT AND WRONG. 

A Tale. (In Press.) 

ESSA YS FROM THE LONDON TIMES. 

Second Series. 16mo., cloth, 50 cents. 

** Another volnme of * Appleton^s Popular Library of the best Authors,^ and a most Tailed and entertainiiig 
Tolnme it is, containing pungent criticisms upon men and books, and sundry clever sketches of lit^ttry cd*- 
britiee, whose names are scarcely less familiar to the English than to the American reader. Among the o(m- 
tMits, we observe the mnch-talked-of review of the everywhere-read * Uncle Tom's Cabin ** — a review wUcb 
is Tery able, very toryish, and, of c-ourse, one-sided and unjust Garlyle, Dickens, Thackeray, Tennyaon, tt» 
aatbor of ' Alton Locke,' and our own Hawthorne, are dealt with, severely or tenderly, according to the tt> 
price of the critic ; but the reader is at liberty to receive his d(^nas for Just what they are wcnth, or i^im 
Iris own estimate upon their value. The marked ability of these papers will command attention ; and we an 
f^xA to find them grouped together in this neat and convenient iorxsiy'— Albany Arffut. 

FULLEETON.— i^Z> Y-BIRD. 

A Tale. By Lady Georgianna Fullerton. Just Published. 12mo. paper, 50 cents; doth, 

75 cents. 

This is a new tale by the author of " Orantley Manor," which alone will secure for it a wide circle flf 
readers. The narrative is well sustained throughout There is no stifltaess or flagging tn the dialogoee, and 
the sentiments are pure. 

GIFT {THE) FOR ALL SEASONS. 

With ten steel engravings. 18mo. handsomely bound, $1 50. 

** A compilation of gems flrom modern writers. The articles are brief, moral in their character, and treat of a 
great variety of subjects, renderii^ the book a pleasing and profitable companion. It ctmtalns ten lUostntfoiu^ 
and is superbly got up."— ^. F. Post. 

GOEE.— IlffiE' DEAN'S DA UGHTER. 

A Novel By Mrs. Gore, Author of ** Oeci^ a Peer,*' " Oecil, a Oozcomb^'' « The Dowager," 

^., <lic 1 voL 12mo. (In Press.) 

**The Dean's Daughter is specifically a story of the times we live in, of stirring interest and hi|^ monl 
tona*'-— Zondon Globe. 

HOBLYN.— ^ DICTIONARY OF SCIENTIFIC TERMS. 

By B. D. HoBLTN. 12ino., cloth, $1 50. 

** We gave a very fiavorable account of this little book on its first appearance, and we have only to repeat tlie 
same vnth emphada. It is for its size decidedly the best book of its kind, and ought to be in the poeeoi8i<» of 
every student Its plan is sulficiently comprehensive; and it contains an immense mass of neoeasary infonoa- 
tkm In a very small compass."— ^ruiCA <md Foreign Review, 

KATE AND ROSALIND; OR, EARLY EXPERLENCR 

A Tale. (In Fresa) 
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Z:JlV AN AGB..— DAISY BURNS. 

A Tale. By Julia E^ayanaoh, author of ** Nathalie," " Madeleine/' Ac. 12mo., paper, 50 
cents ; cloth, 76 cents. 

L very delightAil tale. The narrative is tboronghlv English in snbstanoe and character. The charm of the 
,^ it in Its naturalness. It is perfectly quiet, domestic, and truthfUL In the calm«foree and homely reality of 
•cenea, it reminds us of Miss Austen ; but the resemblance is in spirit only : for the author of this work, like 

Auaten herseli^ writes out of her own observation and sympathy.'*— TVt/iM. 



ZilVES OF WELLINGTON AND PEEL. 

From the London Times, 16ma cloth, SOcts. 

** We believe that whatever elaborate pictures of these two distinguished men may hereafter be drawn, thert 
PvfQ be none more truthAil or striking than these from the London Times. Written as these leaders are by the 
SiBt class literary and political men in England, thev are read wherever the language is known, and we are happy 
so tee these two able articles republished in this nandsome yet cheap series of Appleton*s Popular Library.*'— 
jglbany Arffus, 

XTBA APOSTOLIC A. 

First American from the fifth Ens^Iish edition of this admirable collection of verse, by vari- 
ous eminent divines. 1 vol., ISmo., cloth, 50 cents. 

** Here is a volume of poetry on grave subjects; where the taste, the sensibilities, and the judgment, all are 
ited. Borne of its topics are purely imaginative, but the large minority are on matters to which every 

itfol mind often recurs; and by the conaderation of which the heart and conscience are benefited.**—- ivl 

TmSmtrioan. 

UcISTOSR.— THE LOFTY AND THE LOWLY; OR, GOOD 

IN ALL AND NONE ALL GOOD, By Maria J. MoIntosh. 2 vols. 12mo. paper, 
$1 ; doth, $1 50. 
%* For list of her other works, see page 4b 

** A most interesttnff work, by M. J. Mcintosh, a lady of some celebrity as a vigorous and polished writer, and 
Mlfbor olt several popular books. The lady states that the volumes were commenced some vears back, not fbr 
th« purpose of entering the arena of controversy, but for the purpose of removing some of the prejudices sen- 
tfatuig the Northern and Southern States, by a true and loving portraiture of the social characteristics of each. 
Having spent many years of her life in both the Free and the Slave Slates, the author is induced to believe her- 
self competent to speak of tlie characteristics of each — and, to our mind, she has succeeded admirably. The 
■lory is interesting, and the characters are well drawn. It is a book which cannot be too highly commended or 
Ma monds too strongly impressed.**— J\r(n/' Ha/een Courier. 

MILLER— TfijE' VILLAGE QUEEN; OR, SUMMER IN THE 

COUNTRY. By Thomas Millkr. Illustrated -with fine water color drawings. 4ta 

extra doth, gilt edges, $2 50. 

** The Incidents in this story are drawn ftom every-day life, and really seem to have the charm of 
Tke author delineates character with nice and delicate discrimination. Young misses who have proud or 
ij tempers, as well as those adorned with gentleness and the nobler virtues of the true heroine, will find in 
Toloine an excellent mirror.** 

SEAL. — PATIENT WAITING NO LOSS; OR, THE TWO 

CHRISTMAS DA YS. By Auoe B. Neal (Cousin Alice). 16ma, illustrated. 62 cents. 

■* W« have not met with a volume for a long while, so Intensely interesting as the one bearing the above titlei 
The book is evidently intended to impress upon voung persons, particularly chil^n, the necessity of entigy» 
sad the resnit of a firm reliance on the goodness of Ood. It will also prove a source of assistance to ihothen, ui 
teaebing them the necessity of early instilling into the minds of their children, the principles of truth and boa- 

r. The style is simple and elegant" 




NOVUM TESTAMENTUM DOMINI NOSTRI JESU CHRISTL 

Interprete Theodore Beza. 1 vol. 16ma '75 cents. 

Binoe 1666, when it first appeared at Oeneva, this work has kept its plaee in the general esteem ; while mors 
noent versions have been so strongly tinged with the peculiarities of the trandators as to make them acceptable 
to particular classes only. The editor has exerted himself to render the present edition, by its superior- accuracy 
aaoneatness, worthy of patronaae ; and the pabliahen flatter tbenosehres that the palna bestowed will insure Ibfr 
it a prefbrenee over any other edition. 



I 
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FALUI^R.— FIRST LESSONS IN BOOK-KEEPING. 

Designed aa a ClftB»-book for Academies and SchooU 12ma, cloth backs, 18} cenU 

Blank Books to accompany the same, 18} cents. 

**The object sought to be attained by the satbor li to set Ibrth the mindples ot aoeoonts In a maoiMr to \t 
aarilj oompreheiided and readily applied by papils of both sexes in all oor common sohoola. A ^anee it tti 
eoatents or this little Tolome induces as to believe tliat the aotlior has been quite sne c o ssfti l in the stteBq»t^^X 
T. Jour, qf Commerce. 

FmiAP.— THE LOVE OF THE SPIRIT. 

By the Rer. Bobibt Philip. 1 tqL ISma 4S ceoti, 

vmilV—THE MARTHAS; OR, THE VARIETIES OF FE- 

MALE PIETT. By Ber. Robut Philip. 1 vol ISmo, doth. 46 ceota. 

PSALTER {THE); OR, PSALMS OF DAVID. 

Together with the Canticles of the Morning and Evening Prayer, and oocaaioiial Offices d 
the Church Figured for chanting. To which are pi^fized an ezplanatorj Prefiice ud i 
Selection of Chants. 12mo., 75 cents. 

PUNCHINELLO.— 2!e2? LIFE AND ADVENTURES OF PUNGR- 

INELLO. Embellished with one hundred designs. 12mo., doth, 76 centa. 

** An excellent book fi>r yonthftil pastime. The adTontores of Pmichinelio will continually excite the tiiBfl^ 
ties of the young readers, we do not doubt thoee who have the good fortune to get it will l>e highly deli^itei' 

REYNOLDS.—^ TREATISE ON HAND-RAILINQ. 

Comprising three original systems of applying the trammels or string in drawing the fiux 
moulds of Geometrical, Elliptical, and Spiral Handrails. By L. E. Rktnolds. 1 yoL 8to 
12. 

SEWELL.— ?!HS EXPERIENCE OF LIFE. 

By Miss E. M. Sewell. 12mo. paper, 50 cents, doth, 75 cents. 

^^ For list of her other works, see p. 47. 

**Few writers of the present day have a finer perception of character and manners, or a more correct amn- 
dstton ci all those influences small as well as great which work together in the formation of both, than Ito 
SswxLL. She writes of social and domestic life, and always with a high christian aim, and with onOTring troth 
of delineation. She has a winning gracefhl skill of her own not only in planning and developing a story, but in 
recommMiding all that is good and noble to our sympathy and love. This last <» her productions equals in iattf* 
est any of her former ones."— J^. Y, Churchman. 

SHAKSPEARE,— 7K& PLATS OF WILLIAM SHAKSPEABK 

Collated from the editions of Stevens, Malone, and Johnson, by Samuel Maunder. 1 toL 
Svo., extra cloth, gilt edges, $2. 

SOUTHGATE.— iV^i?i2^77F^ OF A VISIT TO THE SYRIAN 

CHURCH OF MEBOFATAMIA ; with Statements and Beflectiooa upon the preseBl 
state of Christianity in Turkey. By the Rt Rev. Bishop Southgate. 1 voL 12moi., ma|i^ 
doth, $1. 

** An exceedingly interesting book of travels, which no reader will be very likely to lay by for good till be 
has seen the end of it It contains a vast amount of inibrmation, religious and general, and is written in a st^lt 
of pMfeot ease and simplicity. It deserves, and we doubt not will gui, sn extensive dreulation.*^ — AUmxmi !€> 
fMrnser. 

TALES OF ILLUSTRIOUS MEN. 

1 Td. ISmo., doth, 76 cents. 

•*This little vdnme eomprlses the Rdritcd snd ftlthfkil bioKrq>hy of GromweQ, Oortes, Sir Humphrey Dsvy, 
Onbbe, Sir Joshua Beynolda, lindley Murray, Dr. Adam Ghuie, and Guvier. It is ftill of entertainmeiit, sm 
sbounds in lessons of wisdom sad virtue drawn ttom the snnals of these grest men.**— itotfon TVumsl 
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THACKERAY.— CONFESSIONS OF FITZ-BOODLE, AND TRE- 
MENDOUS ADVENTURES OF MAJOR OAHAGAN 16mo. cloth, 50 cente. 

**This is another ooIleGtioii of that inimitable series cS pf^rs which the author of Pendennis contributed to 
Fraser's Magazine in 1841 and 1843. The confessions of Fitzboodle whose rain was effected by tobacco, are sot 
less amusing than the book <^ " Snobs,'^ while the ** adyentnres <^ Gahagan" rival those o/^Munchansen, and 
set off to advantage the ttteratore which Maxwell and Leyer Introdaced as descriptive of the Peninsnlar wat."-^ 
N. Y. Tt/mm. 

THACKEEAY.— ^ SHABBY QENTEEL STORY, AND OTHER 

TALES, 16mo. doth, 50 cents. 

** Another volume of Tales, of this mirth-inspiring philosopher, but the author is too well known to need 
oompliment It would be like trying to gild fine gold. We advise aU, especiaUv thoto having tenOeneies to 
hypooondriadsm, to read them. It is worth more than a bushel <tf nostruma^— Ai^any c/bumo^ 

THACKERAY.— TB"^ LUCK OF BARRY LYNDON. 

A Romance of the Last Century* By W. M. Thackebay. 2 yols. 16m4., $1. 

** A work abounding with humor and sarcasm. Thackeray^s knowledge of human nature developes itself in 
every page. His sketches of modem society, especially in its weaker and least defensible points, have never been 
excelled.''—^. F. Times, 

^ It Is quite too late in the dav to recommend anything from the pen of the author of * Pendennis^' * Yani^ 
Fair,* and a score of other * good things.' Suffice it to say, that within the covers of this elegantly printed book, 
there is a world of food for reflection, speculation, and the Iionost and wholesome mlrtli that is born of sprlgbtli- 
Deea, a keen appreciation of the ludicrous, and an overflowing fountain of wit, sarcasm, and humw.'^ii^. T, 
Courier, 

TOLOK — 7!eS^ ELEMENTARY SPANISH READER AND 

TRANSLATOR, By M. F. Tolon. 12mo, TS cents. 

** This seems to us to be the best Spanish reader for the purpose of self-tuition that has yet been published. 
The contents are varied in style, embracing the didactic, the colloquial, the descriptive, and the poetical ; and to 
each lesson are added brief notes explaining idiomatic phrases. A full vocabulary in the Appendix makes the 
work complete, and relieves the learner from the trouble of consulting a dictionary. The ortnography conforma 
to the rules established by the Boyal Academy of Madrid." — N. Y. Com. Adv. 

WARD.— ENGLISH ITEMS; OR, MICROSCOPIC VIEWS OF 

ENGLAND AND ENGLISHMEN, By Matthew F. Ward, author of « Letters from 

Three Continents.'' 12mo. cloth, $. 

Ck>irrKinc8.-— Our Individual relations with Enffland.— Sixpenny MiTScles in England— The Custom House.— 
Sural Scenery.— English Writers on America.— i^glish Manners.- Enelish Devotion to Dinner.— English Oen- 
tility.— Origin of the Churdi of England.— Persecution under the Established Church.— Its Present State.— Her- 
aldry. 

• * 

WEBSTER— iZRE' AND MEMORIALS OF DANIEL WEBSTER. 

By Gen. S. P. Lyman. 2 vols. 16mo., cloth, $1. 

** These two volumes are books for the million. They embody a very large collection elT original and inter- 
esting meuKHranda. illustrs^ve of the life and character of the Great Statesman, from the pen of Oen. S. P. Ly- 
man, whose confidential relations with Mr. Webster are a sufficient guarantee for their authenticity. Many of 
the pi4>ers composing these volumes appeared originally in the New-York Times, others in the Commercial Ad- 
vertiser, and Uie Courier and Enquirer. The numerous letters, the personal anecdotes, and the eulogies oi Messrs. 
Choate, Everett, and HUlard, comprised in the second volume, will be read with sreat interest, and preserved aa 
cherished reminiscences of the genius and patriotism of Webster."— (7 Amtian Observor, 

YOUTH'S {THE) STORY BOOK. 

One thick yoL 18mo., cloth. 

** To write well for the young is a rare gift This volume is worthy of its execution, and cannot flill to be in- 
teresting and improving to aU who read it The o^ect is to combine examples of virtue with interestiag tales." 
i— ilT. YOhwrehma/n, 
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AT GREATLY REDUCED PRICES, 

APPLETONS' STANDARD EDITION. 

THE- BOOK OF COMMON PRATER 

Comprising the following sizes and styles of Binding : — 



48nia 



ttmo. 



S4Dia 
u 



Arabesque, Oltfpw 

TaokA. 

French Morooeo. 

Extra da 

I>o. do., GUiqk 

Stamped. 

Mor. extra. 

Da do.. Clasp. 

Da flexible. ' 

Telyet in case. 

Arabesque. 
Da Clasp. 
Da UlaminatedL 
Da do., Chup. 

French Moroooa 

Da dOtCSaq)^ 



u 



9too. Extra Morocco. 
« Do. do.. Clasp. 
** Do. do., silver rims 
•• Extra Mor. gilt rims. 

BevelVl Mor. gilt rima 

Cotton Velvet 

Da do.. Clasp. 

8111c Velvet in casa 

Mor. Bevelled. 

Do. Clasp. 

Roan marbled. 

Boan ffilt 

Do. ac rabricated. 

Stamped Morocco. 

French Morocco. 

Turkej da, gilt. 



18mo. 

u 



u 



18ma Turkey Mor. gilt, Cfaspi 
** Morocco extra. 
** Do. da, CSaspi 

" Da flexible. 

** Da bevelled. 

•• Do. Clasp. 

** Silk Velvet with oomeia 
Silk Velvet rims and onl 
Morocco extra. 
Do. Clasp. 
Do. bevelled. 
12mo. Roan marbled. 
Do. gilt 
Morocco extra. 

Do. do., 2 dasps. 
Velvet In case. 



16mo. 

u 
u 



(( 



OXFORD AND LONDON BIBLES, 



In every variety of size and style of Binding, viz :— 



PearL 24ma 



u 

« 

« 



Rolnr, 94ma 

u 



t( 

M 
U 
U 
U 
M 
M 
M 
*t 



BanSttn, 84ma 



^ 



u 

M 
44 
U 

u 
u 
«« 
u 

M 

M 



MiBloii,8TO. 

«• 



Arabesque. 
Do. Clasp. 
Do. lUnminated. 
Do. do., Clas]^. 

French Morocco. 

Do. Clasp. 

Do. Mor., with maps. 
Extra Morocco, Clasp. 
Bevelled Morocco. 

Da da, Clasps 

Cotton Velvet 

Do. da, Clara. 
Silk Velvet ClaqK 
Do. do., in case. 
Morocco plain. 

Da da. Clasp. 

Da ffilt 

Do. do.. Clasp. 

Da silver rims. 

Da gilt rims. 
Mor. gUt oom^v and Oltfp. 
Do. bevelled, Claspi 
Da do. and rimiL 
Silk Velvet 
Do. do., in case. 
Arabesque, 
^renoh Morocco. 

Do. do, Gaep 
Morocco gilt 

Da da, Claqk 

Do. plain. 

Do. da. Clasp. 

Do. iOvor rima. 

Da gflt rims. 

Do. bevelled. 

Da da, ClaqML 

Da do., rima. 
Sflk Velvot 
Da d0i,tn 
Mofoooo plain. 

Da 0XL 



NonpL, 12mo. Morocco plain. 



ii 



Brevier, 8va 

u 

Sol Pica, 8vo. 

tt 



Clasp. 

filt 

do.. Clasp. 

pllt 

do, mustrated. 



Do 

Da 

Do. 

Do. 

Do. 
Boan. 
Morocco plain. 

Do. Claspa. 

Da gflt 

Da do., GlospsL 

Do. Dlustrated. 



REFERENGE BIBLES. 
STonpL, 16mo. Morocco plain. 



u 
u 

M 
M 
U 
U 
M 



Dfam^d, 16ma 
Pearl, 16ma 



u 
u 



Bubj, Itmo. 



M 



Do. do.. Clasp. 

Do. gilt 

Do. da, Clasn. 

Da plain, with maps. 

Do. plain, mapa anoGlafli 

Do. gilt, with xni^M. 

Do. do. do., Olaflx 

Do. plain. 

Do. gilt 
Stamped, Clasp. 
Morocco gUt, Clasp. 
Arabesque. 
Morocco gilt 

Do. do., and FsalnuL 



QUARTO BIBLES. 



Crown, 4to. 
SuL Pica, 4ta 
Demy, 4to. 



Qmarto. 

« 



Morocco gilt and Apoerypha. 

Mor. plain, with ReflarenMu 
Do. gilt da 

Do, 2 Claspa 
Da ffilt extra. 
Do. do, 2 ClaapoL 
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THE BEST SPANISH AND ENGLISH DICTIONABY. 

SEOANE'S NEUMAN AND BARETTI-BY VELAZQUEZ. 

JUST PUBLISHED 

A PRONOUNCING DICTIONAEY 

OF THB 

SPANISH AND ENGLISH LANGUAGES*. 

Comjposed from the Spanish DictioDories of the Spanish Academy, Terrrrob, and Salva, upon 
the busU of Seoane's Edition of Neuman and Barktti, and from the English Dictionariefl 
of Webster, Worcester, and Walker ; with the addition of more than eight thousand 
Words, Idioms, and familiar Phrases ; the Irregularities of All the Verbs, and a grammar 
apd Synopsis of both Languages. By Mariano Velazquez db la Cadena, Professor of tbe 
Spanish Language and Literature in Columbia College, New- York, and Correspoadiug 
Member of National Institute, Washington. 1 vol, large Svo., pp. 1800. Price $5. 

a fem (DpraioiM itm €mmni l^rnferars, rtr., nf its Jfttriti. 

From Gboroe Ticknor, Aut/ior of '•'•JlUtory of Spamth LUera^urey 

*^Boaan, 9m. May, 1851 
"DON MARIANO VELAZQUEZ DE LA CADENA. 

^ Mt Dbab Sir,— I received yesterday, in excellent condition, a copy of your Dictionary of the Spanish aad 
English Languages, which you were so good to send me under date of the 22d inst I immediately compared 
several pages, taken at random, with the corresponding pages in the Eighth Edition of Nkuman's and BABirn's 
Dictionary by Seoane, enough I think to enable me to Judge fairly of the merits of the two. The results I give 
you with much pleasure, viz : 1. I found several typographical errors in the English work, and not one in yooiib 
2. I observed that you had repeatedly abridged tne English definitions ; every time making them more ti«S6 
without once leaving the ide« less distinct 8. Several valtuble explanations and elucidations were added. 4. 
A considcriible number of idiomatical phrases were added and well transited. 6. A considerable niunber of 
Spanish words were added, not contained in Skoankl and well explained by you, but not one in his edition of 
the English work was omitted in your Dictionary, xfow such differences make your work a clear improve- 
ment jipon the English one that yon took for Its basis, and as tbe Dictionary of Nkuman, Babkiti and Sboanb 
has been used by me heretofore, because I have found it the best Spanish and English Dictionary -not exceptli^ 
that of Connelly and IIiodiNS. — I have no doubt you have now furnished us witli the best one extant Let me 
add that your work is neatly and well printed on a very clear type, a circumstance of much importance in a 
manual Dictionary. I thank you for it very heartily, and congratulate you on yoiu* success."' 

From Professor De Vere, University of Virginia^ Va, 

**Jwie im, 1851 
"MESSRS. D. APPLETON A Co.: 

^ Gentlemen, — I have the honor to acknowledge the receipt of your Seoanx^s Spanish Dictionary, for which I 
beg you will accept my best thanks. 

** I hifire taken some pains to compare It with other works of tbe kind, and with that of tl^e Spanish Academj. 
It appears to me so very superior to all, that I have at once ordered it for tbe Spanish department of my Chair 
in this University, and expect important aid and useftiluess from it Allow me to oon^fttolate yon upon tbe 
nncominonly handsome manner in which the work is gotten up, and accept my thanks for the eooinent service 
you have thus rendered to a branch of instruction and knowleago which daily Deoomes more important Stit our 
country." 

From Professor Charles Raradan. 

** J^MT- York, Jtdy 2d. 186flL 
** MARIANO VELAZQUEZ DE LA CADENA, ESQ. 

** Mt Dsab Sib,— I have Just received the copy of the Dictionair that yon, and Messrs. D. Applkton A -Oa 
have had the goodness k to send to me. I had already examined this important work, althooeh, for want t^ 
leisure, I had not done it with that particular care I would have wished ; however, I do not hesitate to statt, 
truly and sincerely, that your Dictionary is the beet v>ork of the kind that fve Aom ; and that as such, 1 hmf 
recommended, and will continue to recommend it to all my scholars.^ 

Extract of a Letter from Prof essor H. W. Longfellow, Cambridge^ 

** From a cursory perusal of your Spanish Dictionary, and the seneral aspect nf the work, I Judge very Ikvo^ 
ably of it I shall have great pleasure in introducing it to the students <tf this University." 

From Professor Job£ Antonio Pizarbo. 

^ JBalUmore, June 9/A, 186tt.* 
* MESSRS. D. APPLETON A Co, New-York: 

** Gentlemen,— I have the honor to acknowledge the receipt of a copy of a Spanish and English Dicttooiij 
compiled by Professor Velazquez. 

** Ttie want of a good Dictionary has long been felt by all students and lovers of the Spanish Language : and 
it gives me pleasure to find one so complete and fhll in its exphmatlons ; edited by proper hands, and pot 
fortli under such favorable auspices, I trust that your enterprise in this and otJier efforts to advance the know- 
leilge of the C^astllian in this cocmtry, where it is so important may be didy rewarded. 

"* Being well acquainted with Professor Yblazquez, and knowing liis entire oompeten<nr for the work, I had 
already examined it and had lecommended it as the only Dictionaxy now to be used with advantage. 1 shall 
ooDtinoe so to recoaunend it to aQ within mj infloenoek" 
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THE BEST FBEirCH AND ENGLISH DICTIONABT. 



<i^ I I 



JU8T PUBLISHED 

SPIERS AND SURENNE'S 
FRENCH AND ENGLISH 

PRONOUNcma dictionary, 

IH TWO PABT8. 

I. English cmd French. IL French a/nd English. . 

One Vol, large 8yo^ nearly 1400 pages, strongly bound in half mor. $6. 

**ThlB Dictlraaiy mnst immediately take rank as the most eopioas, reliable and generally tueftil one extut 
It is based upon the admirable work of Professor Bpiebs, to whose patient labors in the field of original InTetf- 
gatlon have Deen added those of the American editor in completing the design, of which Spiers* Dictlonaiy. a- 
oellent as it is, may be jastly considered as but the indication. Among the important resnlts of the labm of ttr 
American editor are the correction of more than three thousand typographical errors which exirt in the Pirii 
edition of Spixbs* work^ most of which were of great importance, — tiie addition of SrBEKN£*B notation of pronim- 
dation, — an increased copiousness of definition in about throe thousand instances, — the addition of grammatkfc 
explanations, and of about one thousand illustrative clauses, and of four thousand new phrases and idiomB ii 
common use, — the appending of synonymes to the definitions, which has been done in about twelve hnnditd 
instances,— the inseition vi four thousand new French wonls connected with Science, Art, and General littr 
ature, — and la^ but as the student will justly consider, by no means least, the insertion of all the irregular pvtt - 
of verbs, whether compound or simple, in alphabetical order, so that a single reference gives the mood, tent - 
person, number, and the infinitive or the word sought Such is the editor's enomeration of the fruits of Ui 
labors: and as fiu* as the validity of his claims can be tested by close examination, we have investinded them, 
with the conclusion that he has not in the least overstated the advantages which will accme to the Fie&di iat ' 
deot from the jiossession of this Dictionary. 

** To give an idea of the fhlness of the work :— opening it at hazard, we find on page 209 the word Dpneew, 
of which we have the pronunciation accurately noted, the part of speech and gender given, and all the varloa^ 
significations of the word, from its primitive and literal sense of ^ swei^tness, i. t, soundness, absence ctf soancar 
to ** mildness,*" ** blandishment,'* *' a present,** nnd in fine through thirty-six d^ections; to which are adM 
thirteen instances of its idiomatic use in combination i—Vouter on the same p%e has a similar copionsnenof 
definition, added to which is a grammatical notS upon its influence in the construction of a sentence, and ib 
negative and interrogative conjugation :— To the definitions of Douteum, on the same page, are added its ^no- 
Bjmes incertaiik, irresolu, with the explanation that the former refers strictly to ftttorb events, and the latter 
Implies to persons only. While on the opposite page, we find dort put down as the present indicatiTe thiid 
person singular of dormir^ and dors as the present indicative second and third persons singalar, and the imne^ 
stive second person singular of the same infinitive. It would be superfluous to point oat tlie invaluable smices 
which such a work as this will render to the French student at all stages of his progresa** — Cour, db Enquirtf. 

** We have had some experience in testing the merits of French and English dictionaries, having oommenced 
the study of the French language years ago, with the aid of Boyer's lexicon, and having as we found that and 
others exceedingly defidentln reference to the very points on which information was most required, suoceesiTC^ 
tried nearly every French and English dictionary that was published, until satisfied that Spiers* was the belt 
This opinion was corroborated by the judgment of the University of France, which officially adopted M. SpicB 
dictionary as the standard in all French colleges. Even that work, however, wtss incomplete in some importsat 
pwticnlars, and it was entirelv devoid of rules for French pronunciation, having been composed for the oie o( 
Frenchmen learning the English language, rather than for the instruction of Anglican students in FrendL 

" Taking M. Spiers* lexicon as a rasis, however, and adding to it * the pronunciation of each word acooidiiiff 
to the system of Surenne's pronouncing dictionary ; the irregular parts of all the irregular verbs in alphabetiw 
order; the principal French synonymes; important additional definitions, illustrations, idioms, phrasea, and 

Ematical remarks ; and four thousand new words of general literature, and modern science and art;* Mr. 
Lenbos has produced a work which can be safely aflirmed to be the most copious, accurate, and valuable 
ch and English Dictionary extant Baudry*s Paris edition of Spiers was lying upon our table when this 
book was received, and we took the trouble to compare the two, for the purpose of verifying the claims of the 
new lexicographical candidate for public favor. To say notliing of the superior typography, paper, and bindliif 
of the American publication, for these are merely mechanical qualities which, however agreeable, are <tf letft 
consequence to scholars, we found that it contained one twelfth, or over a hundred pages, more matter than Iti 
Paris rival and that all the improTements specified in the prefiiioe were carried out to the letter. Oar pnii^ 
theieforet is not hastily or unintelligently bestowed.**— (^EMnm«rcMi2 Adt^rHaer. 

** The Appletons have published the * Pronouncing Dictionary * of Sfders and SimKmrE, the latest, and Ibr ■ 
English student of the French tongue, unquestionably very much the most complete, intelligible and jndldov 
ever published. It has the peculiar advantage over all others of embracing the important synonymes of thi 
language, with such details of minute scholarship in all departments, as are most essential to render the iraifc 
perfecuy satis&ctory to the young student or the most critical reader.** — New- York Herald, 

**ThiB is unquestionably the best French and English Dictionary extant It is based on the Dictionaries of 
the French Academy, and other works of the most eminent French and English lexicographers. It is, however, 
a thoroughly original work, and the first Dictionary of these two languages drawn from original sources sineotiw 
days of jIoykb and Ghambavd. The lapse of a century and a half has been attended wlui innovations in both 
languages, that called for a fresh revision of the whole ground, and it is fortunate that the task has fUlco into 
such competent hands. The preference given to this production of Spixbs in Europe, has rendered previoai 
works of its class entirely obsolete. Besides the numerous words not found in other Dictionaries, the very ladd 
and simple arrangement and olassihcation adopted in the work before us, examples of Idiomatic and convtra^ 
tional phrases in which the word treated of occurs, and many other improvements, give to it an inconteetabls 
superiority. It is of necessity somewhat voluminous, and the Appletons have been many months In erttinc ft 
through the press. It is printed with extrans acenraoy; and the MMity of its general appeanuMS Is esMdiulj 
•ODimen.lable.**— JTsw- York Journal </ Oomtntree. 
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L— GBEEK AVB LAIZV. 
Z3T0IJ)*S FntsT AND Second Latin Booi and 

PlKAOTiOAL Gramhab. 12mo |0 75 

■^—— Latin Prose Composition. 12mo. 1 0© 
■■ Cornelius Nepos. With Notes. 

12mo 1 00 



— First Greer Book. New ecblion, 



revised 76 

Greek Prose Composition. 12mo. 76 

■ Greek Reading Book. £<iit6d by 
Spencor. 12-rno 1 25 

^ I8£^S Exercises in Greek Pboss Compobi- 

_ TioN. 12mo 75 

l'S Latin Testament. 12mo 62 

L^S Commentaries. Notes by Spencer. 1 00 
^£R0. De OFncus. Notes by Thatcher. 90 

■ Select Orations. Notes by Johnson. 1 00 
SNDRICK'S Greek Ollendorff. 12mo.... 1 00 
OKACE. With Notes, &c., by Lincohi. 12ino. 

Map 1 25 

LVY. With Notes, &c, by Lincoln. 12mo. 1 00 
aCITUS' Histories. Notes by Tjler. 12 mo. 1 25 

■ Germania and Agricola. Notes 
bydo. 12mo 62 

IL— 7BEKCH. 

BOQUErS Young Ladies' Guide to French 

Composition. 12mo 1 00 

^LLOT'S Dramatic French Reader. 12ino. 1 00 

*OUTAN, A. Choix de Poesies. 12mo 1 00 

S FI V A'S Elementary French Reader. 1 6mo. 50 
> Advanced do. 12mo. 1 00 

OLLENDORFF'S New Method of Learning 

KocNcn. Edited by J. L. Jewett. 12mo. 1 
: Method of Learning French. 

By V. Value. 12mo 1 

"~ TO EACH Vol 

■ First Lessoni^in French. By 

G. W. Greene. 18mo 

— ^-^— DQ. DO. WITH Key. 



00 

00 
75 

88 
60 
COMPANION TO Ollendorff's French Gram- 

I MAR. Bv G. W. Greene. 12mo 75 

ttZZOFANTI'S System of Learning Lan- 
guages applied to French. First Reader. 

' By J. Roeiner. 12mo 1 00 

— ■ DO. DO. Second 

Reader. 12mo 1 25 

KOWAN'S Modern French Reader. 12mo. 76 
KTBBENNE^S French Pronounoino Dionoir- 

▲RY. 12mo 1 50 

IPIERS' French and English and English 
. AND French Dictionary. With large ad- 
ditions. One vol., 8vo. (In press.) 

nL-OEBMAK. 

ODLER'S Progressive German Reader. 12mo. 1 00 

■— German and English and English 

AND German Dictionary. Compiled from 
the best authorities. One large vol. 8vo. 

Half Rassia or sheep 6 00 

(•ANDS P. New Grammar for Germans to 

Learn the English Language. 12mo 1 00 

IX^ ro DO. 12mo 76 

fcEIILSCHLAGER, J. C. A Pronouncing Ger- 
man Reader 1 00 

OLLENDORFF'S New Method of Learning* 

German. Edited by G. J. Adler. 12m'>.. 1 50 

"CEY to DO. 75 

eiCHHORN'S Practical German Grammar. 1 00 

IV.-HALIAH. 

FORESTI'S Italian Reader. 12mo 1 00 

OLLENDORFF'S New Method of Learning 

Italian. Edited by F. Foresti. 12mo.. 1 60 
KEY to DO 76 

V.-8PAaiSH. 

OliLENDORFFS New Method of LsABNnre 

Sfahkb. B/ IL VeJazqnes and T. KmofDnft. 1 50 
r,MYtoDo ., tB 



H ii 



1 t5 

1 00 
SI 
50 

1 00 
08 



VELAZQUEZ'S New Spanish Rbadol With 
Lexicon. 12mo 

— Spanish Phrase Book. 18mo. 

OLLENDORFF'S New Method of LBABMnre 
English applied to the Spanish. Edited 
by Prof, i'alcnzuela. 12mo 

VELAZQUEZ & SEOANE'S Spanish and Eng- 
lish AND English and Spanish Dictionabt. 
One vol. Large 8vo. (In press.) 

GESENIUS' Hebrew Grammar.* Edited by 
Rodiger. Translated fh>m the best Ger- 
man edition by Conant. 8vo S 00 

VH-ENOUSH. 

ARNOLD'S Lectures on Modern History. 

BO JESEN & ARNOLD'S Manual of Grecian 
and Roman ANTiQurriEs. 12mo 

BURNHAM'S Primary Arithmetic 

Elementary do. 12mo 

CHASE'S Treatise on Algebra. 12mo 

CROSBY'S First Lessons in Geometry. 18mo. 

CHAMPLIN, J. T. A Practical Grammar of 
THE English Language. With Exorcises 
in Analysis and Parsing 

EVERETT'S System of English Versification. 
12mo 

GRAHAM'S English Synonymes. Edited by 
Prof. Reod, of Penn. University. 12mo. . 

GREENE'S Historical Series: 

Vol. I. History of the Middle Ages 

GUIZOT'S History of Civilization. Notes by 
Prof. Henry, of N. Y. University. 12mo. 

JAEGER'S Class Book in Zoology. 18mo. . . 

KEIGHTLEY'S Mythology of Greece and 
Rome. 18mo 

MANGNALL'S Historical Questions. With 
American Additions. 12mo 

MARKHAM'S School History of England. 
Edited by Eliza Robbins, author of "Popu- 
lar Lessons." 12mo 

MANDEVILLE'S Reading Books, viz. : 

1. Primary Reader. 18mo 

2. Second Reader. 16mo 

■ 8. Third Reader. 16mo 

4. Fourth Reader. 12mo 

Course OF Reading. 12mo. 

Elements of Reading and 

Oratory. 12mo. New edition .^ 

MARSHALL'S Book of Oratory. 12mo. 600 pp. 

First Book do 

OTIS'S Easy Lessons in Landscape Drawino. 

Three Parts, each 

Elementary Studies of Animau. 

Three Parts, each 

PERKINS' Primary Arephmetio 

Elementary do 

Practical do 

Higher do 

Elementaby Geometry 

DO. Algebra 

Treatise ON do 



\ 



PUTZ & ARNOLD'S Manual of Ancient Qiu>- 

GRAPHY AND HnfTORY. 12mO 

Medljsval Geography AND History. 12mo. 

Modern do. do. I2mo... 

QUACKENBOS* First Lsbsons in Ekoi«b 

Composition, 12mo 

REID'S DicnoNARY of the English Languaax, 

with Derivations, &c. 12mo 

SEWELL'S Child's Firot History of Boms. 

18mo 

SHAKSPEARIAN Reader. By Prof. HowM. 

12mo 

TAYLOR'S Manual of Modern and Ahoiimt 

HmoBY. Edited by ProU Htniy. 8vow 

Oloth^ $% 25 \ «.\\»«<^ 

—— — k'«<SIEm'^SVSKl^^lM^flBni^ 

U»v 
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APPIXT0H8' 

DICTIONARY OF MACHINES, MECHANICS, EMI 

WOBK, AND EKGINEERING. 

Just Compkted in Forty Nos.^ forming tico vols., large 8vo., containing m 
Illustrations. Price *12, strongly and neatly bou7id. 



• •• 



OPINIONS OF THE PRE88. 

"To onr nuraerous Manufacturers, Mechanics, Engineers, and Artiaana, it will be a mine of 
^^Providenct Journal, 

" Young men, arm yourselves with its knowledge. We can with confidence recommeDdoi; 
era to possess themselres of its numbers as fast as thoy appear." — American Artisan. 

" We unhesitatingly commend the work to those engaged in or intorcstod in mechtDictltfiff • ^ 
tiflc pursuits, as eminently worthy of their examination and study." — l\oy Bivdget. 

" It is truly a great work, and the publishers deserve the thanks of inventors, macfaiiiil^i 
mannflicturers, and indeed of the public generally." — IndependenL 

" This Dictionary will be highly useful to practical mechanics, and valuable to all who ill 
acquaint themselves with the progress of invention in the mechanic arts." — Daily M^cwnf. 

"Young mechanics ought to keep posted up in theoretical as well as practical knowledge, air' 
W(»rk will show them just how they'stand." — Roxbury Advertiser, 

" We take it to be just the work that scores and hundreds of our intelligent mecbanial 
desired to possess. So ample are its descriptions, and so fUll and minute its speciflcatiou,i 
leems to us that any mechanic might construct any machine it describes, on the slrcnstl i\ 
engravings and instructions." — Commercial Attvertiser. 

" All interested in mechanica should avail themselves of its advantages." — Schuylkill Jonnd. 

"A work of extensive practical utility and great importance and value to the 'rapidly ii 
interests of the country. We regard the work as eminently calculated to j>rornot« the 
science and the mechanical arts, and to disseminate valuable information on these subjects."'' 
mer 4* Meek, • 

" Practical men in all the varied walks of mechanical and manufacturing industry, ex 
Ac, will find in this work a treasure which it will be to their profit to possess." — 7V«;y DaHif ^• 

" We have carefully perused the numbers, and have no hesitation in saying that it is the ba(i 
for mechanics, tradesmen, and scientific men, ever published, for it contains minute informitkai 
erery branch of the mechanical arts and sciences, expressed in a style and language intelligiUi* 
any reader of ordinary capacity." — Gloucester News. 

" We are sure we are doing the mechanics of Norwich and other parts of Connecticut a ta^ 
by bringing the work to their attention." — Noncich Courier, 

" It is just such a work as every mechanic should possess." — Freeman^ s Journal. ' 

'' We consider it one of the most useful and important publications of the age. No m&cbukfB 
afford to be without it." — Newark Comm^cial Courier, 

"Of all the various publications having for their object the elucidation and advancement of Ai 
mechanical arts and sciences, none that we have seen is so fall of promise as this. — Buffalo Com. Ut- 

^It is the best and cheapest work ever offered to the scientific and practical engineer aada^ 
ehanic. The plates are beautifully executed." — Globe. • 

"This great Dictionary is one of the most usef\il works which has been published for yeail,t>^ 
the low price at which it is sold makes it acceptable to all." — South Carohntan, 

" We regard it as one of the most comprehensive and valuable, as well as cheapest worki ere 
published." — Baltimore Advertiser. 

" Ought to bo taken by every one desiring to keep pace with the progress of art and soioieei 
every one of the labors of civilized lifo. — Rondout Courier, 

" It is designed after the prhieiple of Ure's IMctionary, only that it Is more deroted to tin p 

cbMDical and engineering professions, and aboye aU Vt. \« ^n2k»aX)V& aa afiaokxiq^i^i&ficng^ tkit loMstefh 

Of^bMMdone forEEkglaskd, via., d^ribine Am«\oMkTMXiYAn«n asA^wka^ «a^K''— ScmhOm^ Iw» 



AA JLrx-jjJH\nj ar vut'o jruDJ^njAHViia. 



SCIENTIFIC 'WOKES. 



artijitErtaiE. 



•—GOTHIC ARCHITECTDKB Applied 

dare EexidiincoB. Containing DcKisus for 
Ml, IiiilL>, Huin uid PsHon, Window 
■ ani Hoot Puielline, the jumb and kbel 
InflB on a large Kcale; tha doocration of 
It; BreBBlH and Muntela ; Paaolling and 

%of UiiillngB, wiih ths appropriata fUnii- 
e whole lUoatrated with Working and 
Mtive Urunin^, aud forming all the necea- 
WrtB of u tnoilern dwelling. B; D. Q. 
', Arcni[ui:u t-aii ixaiiplele id 12 numbeia, 
ig 1 ToL, (to. t*. bound. 
U'&.— THE AUUU1T£CTURS0FCX)UN- 
llUUgKK. IniuudiDg iMaigna Ibr Cott^un, 
Udui«ii, niid V'illua; with renuuka on 1d- 
, Furiiilnro, and tlie bait modeii of Warni' 
id Veiitllutiug. Witli Three Hundred and 
7 lUastru^oiM. By A. J. Dowmiho, author 
tMdgiiB fur Cottage liGsidenooV' "Hinta to 
IS about BuiidJug," Ac Svo. (1. 
XS.— BEAUTIES OF MODEBK AECHI- 
UBE. CouHiatuii; of Forty-eight Plates of 
■1 Usai((nii, witU liana, Elovutiona, and 
It — alao a Uiotiniuiry of Teohaical Tenna; 
hda foniiing a complete Manual for the 
W Builder. By M. Lativkb, Architeet. 
Bvo. <S. 

r.— AMERICAN COrrAGE AND VILLA 
UTECTUKE. A Scriea of Views, and 
of Keaiileiicca autaolly biiUt, iotended «a 
I foe tUaiu about to build, aa well as for 
•Ota, Builders, Ac, willi llinU on Land- 
^detiing, Laying out GrouiidH, and I'laut' 



Trees, Ao 



Laymg i 
ByJTi 



C. SUINK 



, Arc)] in 



I flnlt Jtltcjianirnl (gngiiiimng. 

iN Ciirjj.—TREATISE ON THE STEAM 
NK III ita application to Minen, Mitla, 

NATitrnliou, niid Uiulwaya. BythoArti- 
ub. Editud by JoaM BouRHm. Illustrated 
irty-tUreo I'latcs and Three Hnndred and 
nine Eiigniviiiga on Wood. Oneiol. tto. 
16. 

TCK— MECHANICS' MAGAZINE AND 
NZERS' JOURNAL. Natural, Experi- 
, ud Ueclianieul Pbiloaophy — The Arts 
oienoea. EdiMd by Juuue Adahs, Civil 
jer. Publlahed MoQtlily. Terma Three 
I per Aanuin, or Twenty-live Cents per No. 
TWA'.— DICTIONARY OF MACIUNES, 
JVNICS, ENGINE WOHKj AND EN- 
BBING. Comprising Drawioga and De- 
Ona of every important Maehine in practical 

thoUniUid States, Great Britmn, &o., in- 

ieompletv TrQaUaoa on Mocbanics, Uachine' 
Engine Worli. 
■ work (nuw nubliahlng) wUI be eomplewd in 40 
togniingi on Wood. Fanning 2 Tola, large 6>a. 
TE^-A CATECHISM OF THE STEAM 
KE. lllustralivo of the SeienUflc piiadplei 
rhid) its optralioa depends, and the aiwti- 
ajte of its scruoture, in its appllinboii to 
Milla, Bream Navigation and Boilwuva, 
srions suo'jfaBtiona of Improvomont. By 
Bsn, C. £. Itmo. A new edition. To 



irjC/T.- GENERAL THEORY OF BRIDGB 
CONSTRUCTION. ConliuDiigt DemtusBBtiou 
of the Prindples of the .^rt, and tboir Applica- 
tion to Practice; fnraiahing the Means of Calc»- 
lating tlie Strains upon Chords, Ties, Bmcaa, 
Counter- Brscea, and other pa/ts of a Bridee oi 
Frame of any Description : with Practioal lllia- 
trationa. By Hebman Hicft, Civil EnginaeT, 
Octavo, ti- 

HODGE.— tSS. STEAM ENGINE. ItsoripnaiMl 
gradual improvement, tioni tbe time of Hero ts 
the praneiit day, as adapted to Manufacture!, 
Locomolion, and Navigaiioti. lliiiatratod with i8 
Plates In foil detail, nmueroua woodonta, Ao. 
Bt lUot K. HODOE. C. E. One volume folio ol 
PIstea, and letlarpreea Id Bvc. (?. 

KJ/APey. — MECHANICS' ASSISTANT. A 
thorough Practical Treatise on Mcnaurad.,n and 
the Sliding Rule. Adapted for the use of Car- 
penters, BUipwrights, ■Wheelwrights, Sawyers, 



ISm 



uUy. By 



iiAIH AND BROWS.~-K PRACTICAL TREA- 
TISE ON MARINE ENGINES. Fortheaseof 
Mechanics and Engineera. By Thohas J. Mint 
and Thomas Bhown. With Amoricaoi additiona 
by a I'racticol Engineer. Svo. Illustrated. {/■■ 

TEMFLETON.—'inY. MILLWRIGHT AND EN- 
QlNEEia' POCKET COMPANION. By Wil 
TKurLETuN. From the Elglith English iMlifion. 
With additions, by an Americun Engineer. Iftmo. 



Cjitniistni, 



i(OP/S?,*3'ej4 ITZr. — AGRICULTURAL CHE- 
MISTRY. Kural EcoQoiiiv, in ila relotiooa with 
CkemiBtry, Physics, and Meteorology; or. Che- 
mistry applied to Agricultnro. By J. B. Boois- 
SAKOAnLT. Trannlated, with Notes, iKc, byGeorge 
Law, Agriculturist. 12mo, Over frOU psgea, (!.!!£. 

/'^.R.3T£Z.— APPLIED CHEMISTRY, in Haoo 
fhcturen. Arts, and DoniesUo Eeonomy. Edited 
by E. A. Parhu.!.. Illustrated with numerous 
Wood Engravings, and Specimens of Dyad and 
Printed Cottons. Bvo. T5 Or.,, cloth, (1. 

f^il— DICTIONARY OF ARTS, MAKUFAC. 
TUBES, AND MINES. Contuniiig a clear Eipo- 
sitinn of their Prinuples and Pnictica. By Ah- 
□HEW Ubi, M.D., F.K.S.,&c. Hlustnilod: with 
1450 Engravings on Wood. One thick volume, 
with Bupplemout complete, (ft. 

UBE.—A. SUPPLEMENT TO DB. UEE'S DIC- 
TIONASY. Svo, EOO (rata. ll.Ml. 

GBIFFlTK—i. TREATISE ON MARINE AND 
NAVAL ARCHITECTURE; or, Iheorv and 
Practit'O blended in Ship- building. Illustrated 
with more Ihan Fifty Engravings, Bj J W. 
GunriTH. 4to. ttO. 

JKFFERS.—& CONCISE TREATISE ON THJI 
THEORY AND PRACTICE OF NATAL QUN- 
NERY. Bj WnA-iua S, &TxmK,^-t. ^ira.-.'S..^ 

CULLUM— -o^acsssTvQ-a «^ »s.'^"^^S;:-? 



WOBL flAUB BT AIX B00XIELLXB8 IM TBE COUHTBY. 

• ♦■• 

D WHICH QUIOKKN THK nrrSLUOCHOB OW YOUTH, DSUOUT AOB, DXCX>BATK PKOSPKBITT, SHSLTKR JLKD 80UC1 
VB nr ADVER8ITT, BKINO KNJOTMKMT AT HOMS, BKnUXBTD VB OUT OF IXMBfl, PASS THB HIGHT WITH US, TUTB 
WITH UB, «0 IMTO THS OOUNTET WITH UB. 

**Me88r8. Appleton contlnae to add new and most interesting YolameB to their *Popiilar Librair of tlu Bes 
Authors.* The epithet which they have attached to this series of books has been well uiatified in the acoeptaim 
and &vor which uie volames have met with. Embracing, as they do, a great variety in their oontentt, bm 
always aiming to convey the very wisest instmction, whether throngh satire or a more sober vehicle, they give 
OS tlie cream of our contemporary literature. For the traveller, the summer tourist, or the lover of pieasaot resd- 
ing at home, the books \iill be found the most desirable companions, as they are EASY TO CA^EY, £ASY 
TO HOLD, AND MOST AOBEEABLE IN THE PERUSAJ^—Bofton OhrUUan ICeoaminer, 

Now Beady in tlLii Series. 

Wo7'ks of W, M, Thackeray, 



MEirS WIVES. 1 voL 16mo. 60 cents. 

Ck>ntain8 Mr. and Mrs. Frank Berry— The Bstmi 
Wing— Dennis Haggerty's Wife— The 's Wife 

THE 8HABBT GENTEEL 8T0BY AND OZHSR 

TALES. 1 vol 16ma 60 cents. 

In addition to the leading story this volmne oontaini 
The Professor— The Bedford OonsplrBcy-jLLittle Din- 
ner at Timmins's. 

THE CONFESSIONS OF FITZ BOODLE AID 

THE TREMENDOUS ADVENTUBE8 OF MA- 
JOB OAUAQAN. 1 vol 16mo. 60 cents. 

THE LUCK OF BABBY LYNDON. 

A Romance of the Last Century. 2 vols. 16ma t^ 



ZRl YELLOWPLUSH PAFEBS. 

1 vol. 16mo., 50 cents. 
"Honest-hearted, keen-sighted, plush-breeched 

imxr\9&.^—CourifT arid Enq. 
"This book is witty and wise."— C^ri««irtn Enq. 

TEE BOOK OF SNOBS, l vol. 16ma, 50 cents. 

** Snobs are to be studied like other objects of Natu- 
ral Science, and are a part of the BeautimL^' — Author'a 
Preface. 

THE FABIS SSXTCH-BOOK- 

2 vols. 16ma SI. 
Contains Tales, Essays, Translations from Berangor, 

Vwpen on Art, Literature, Napoleon (Louis) and bis 
System, Meditations at Yersailles, <Slc 

INFBESS. 

The following Thackeray volumes ftrom ^'Pumoh,** collected and revised by the author : — 

PUNCITS PRIZE NOVELISTS— OUR FAT CONTRIBUTOR— TRAVELS IN LONDON— ME. BB0WF5 
LETTEE8 TO A YOUNO MAN ABOUT TOWN— THE PEOSER— JBAME8*B DIABY, A Talb or 
thx Panic of 1845, Ac 

Boohs from the London Times. 

ESSAYS FBOX THE LONDON TIMES. 

A Collection of Personal and Historical 

Sketohes. First Series. 1 vol. 16mo. 50 cents. 

Containing Papers on Lord Nelson and Lady Hamil- 
ton, Louis Pliillinpe and his Family, The French Revo- 
lution, Howard, Dean Swift, Ancient Egypt, «Scc, &c. 

« The London Times is the Daily Epic of the World." 
UUrary World. 



ESSAYS FBQM THE LONDON TIMES. 

Second Series. 1 vol 16mo., 60 cents. 

With Papers on Dickens and Thackeray, TennrMB. 
Carlyle, Grotc, Nathaniel Hawthorne, tfncle Tom'i 
Cabin, Australia, the Arctic Expeditions, Lord Hol- 
land, Ac 

LIVES OF WELUNOTON AND FEEL, FBOI 

THE LONDON TIMES. 1 voL 16mo., 50 oente. 



A JOUBNEY THEOUGH TAETAEY, THIBET, AND CHINA. By M. Hua Two Vols., 16ma $L 



"This work is the Eothen of the Y^ax:^— Rochester 
American. 

**It may be doubted whether a work of Travel has 
i^peared during the present centurv of more original 
ana genuine character." — London Pv^liaher'a Cirovr- 
lor. 



" Its information is conveyed in such an inexhaustible 
strain of good humor and force as amply to repay the 
perusal of any class of readers. In these points M. Hoc 
Dears some resemblance to his English nameaake, 
Theodore, as we may almost call him." — EcUniurgk 
Beview. 



Boohs by Horace Smithy Poole^ Ba/rham^ Willmott^ cmd others. 



THE DTGOLDSBY LEGENDS. 

By Barham. 1 vol. 16mo., 50 cents. 
** A jolly companion, this reverend gentleman ; a Friar 
Tuck born out of due time." — Chriman Inquirer. 

FAPEBS FROM THE QXTABTEELY BEVIEW. 

1 vol. 16mo.. 50 cents. 
Contains the Printer's Devil ; Gastronomy and Gas- 
tronomers ; The Honey Bee ; Music ; The Art of Dress. 

A BOOK FOB SUMMEB TIME IN THE COUN- 
TRY. By the Rev. Robert Aris Willmott. 1 
vol. 16mo., 50 cents. 
** Tis indeed a Summer book, and every way fit for 

a sojourner in Arcadia."— CStmritfr. 

CHE MAIDEN AND MATtTtmiT^ lIFE OF 

MART POWELL, (the wife of Milton). 1 vol. 
16mo., 60 cents. 
••A charming book."— (7Ari«Wa» Obfierver. 



STOBIES FBOM BLACKWOOD. 

1 vol. 16mo., 50 cents. 

Contains the First and Last Dinner; Malavoltl; The 
Iron Shroud ; The Avenger; The Ajinoancements and 
Three Rooms ; Nicholas Dunks ; Fortane-Hunting Ex- 
traordlnary. 

GAIETIES AND OBAVITIES. 

By HosACB SMrrH. 1 vol 16mo., 60 cents. 
" Would do credit to Hood or laanh.^—JTartford 
Times. 

A JOUBNEY TO KATMANDU : OB THE NE- 
PAULESE AMBASSADOR AT HOME. By 
La ubknob Ouphant. 1 vol 1 6mo. 60 cents. 

LITTLE FEDLINGTON AND THE FEDUNO- 

T0NIAN8. By Poolb, author of »• Paul l»rv " 

2 vols. 16ma $1. 

** One of the raciest and most original satirloal work« 
of this age." — Charleston Mercury, 



,TUST PUBLISHED, 



LIFE AND MEMORIALS OF DANIEL WEBSTEE, 

WitlLBiogcaphioal, Anaodotioal Sketohei, Ete. By Gen. & F. Ljman andothen. 2 toIs. ISmo. SL 

D. APPLETON & OOMPANY, 2%0 Broadway. 



POPULAR BOOKS FOR DOMESTIC READING, 

PnbliBhed by D. APPLZTTOlf & CO. 

*^ Most of the ISnio. ▼trfumet may be had in cloth, gilt edges, at 35 cts. per vol., extra. 



■♦-^♦■ 



OSAGE AOTJILAB*S WORKS. 

1. HOME SCENES AND HEART STUDIES. 12mo., cloth, 75 cts.; paper, 60 oente. 

2. THE DAYS OF BRUCE. 2 vols. 12mo., cloth, $1 60 ; paper, $1. 

3. THE WOMEN OF ISRAEL. 2 vols. 12mo., cloth, $1 50 ; paper, $1. 

4. THE MOTHER'S RECOMPENSE. 12mo., cloth, 75 cts. ; paper, 50 cts. 

6. THE VALE OF CEDARS ; or, the Martyr. 12mo., cloth, 75 cts. ; paper, 60 cts. 
6. WOMAN'S FRIENDSHIP ; a Domestic Story. 12rao., cloth, 75 cts. ; paper, 60 cts. 

ICBS. ELLIS'S LAST WORK. 
HEARTS AND HOMES ; a Story. Two parts bound in 1 vol. Svo., clo. Ill 60 ; pap. $1. 

USS 8EWELL*S WOBKS. 

1. EXPERIENCE OF LIFE. 12mo., cloth, 75 cts. ; paper, 50 cts. 

2. THE EARL'S DAUGHTER ; a Tale. 12mo., cloth, 75 cts. ; paper, 50 cts. 

3. GERTRUDE ; a Tale. 1 vol. 12mo., cloth, 75 cts. ; paper, 50 cts. 

4. AMY HERBERT. 1 vol. 12mo., cloth, 75 cts. ; paper. 50 cts. 

6. MARGARET PERCIVAL. 2 vols. 12mo., cloth, $1 50 ; paper, $1, 

6. LANETON PARSONAGE. 3 vols. 12mo., cloth, $2 25 ; paper, $1 50. 

7. WALTER LORIMER, with other Tales. Illustrated. 12mo., clo. 75 cts. ; pap. 60 cts. 

8. JOURNAL OF A SUMMER TOUR. 12mo., cloth, |1. 

USS XdlNTOSH'S WOBKS. 

1. THE LOFTY AND THE LOWLY. 2 vols. 12mo., cloth, $1 50 ; paper, $1. 

2. EVENINGS AT DONALDSON MANOR. 12mo., cloth, 75 cts. ; paper, 50 cts. 

3. TWO LIVES; or, To Seena and To Be: a Tale. 12mo., cloth, 75 cts. ; paper, 60 cts. 

4. AUNT KITTY'S TALES. 1 vol. 12mo., cloth, 75 cts. ; paper, 50 cts. 

5. CHARMS AND COUNTER-CHARMS ; a Tale. 1 vol. 12mo., clo., $1. ; pap., 76 cts. 

6. WOMAN IN AMERICA. 12mo., cloth, 62 cts. ; paper, 50 cts. 

JULIA KAVANAOH'S WOBKS. 

1. DAISY BURNS. 1 vol., 12mo., cloth, or paper. (Just ready.) 

2. MADELEINE; a Tale. 1 vol. 12mo., cloth, 76 cts. ; paper, 50 cts. 

3. NATHALIE ; a Tale. 1 vol. 12mo., cloth, $1 ; paper, 75 cts. 

4. WOMEN OF CHRISTLANITY. 1 vol. 12mo., cloth, 75 cts. 

WOBKS BT A. S. BOE. 

1. TO LOVE AND TO BE LOVED. 1 vol. 12mo., cloth, 63 cts.; paper, 38 da. 

2. JAMES MONTJOY. 1 vol. .12mo., cloth, 75 cts. ; paper, 62 cts. 

3. TIME AND TIDE. 1 vol. 12mo., cloth, 62 cts. ; paper, 38 cts. 

LADT FULLEBTOir. 

1. LADY-BIRD ; a Tale. 1 vol. 12mo., cloth, 75 cts. ; paper, 50 cts. 

2. GRANTLEY MANOR ; a Tale. 1 vol. 12mo., cloth, 75 cts. ; paper, 50 cts. 

3. ELLEN MIDDLETON ; a Tale. 1 vol. 12mo., cloth, 75 cts. ; paper, 60 cts. 



Itmiatttw ^lassiral fifcrarg^ 



Pablished in Elegant Form with Frontispieces. 



*oetic Laoon; or, Aphorisms tram 

the FoetB, 88 cts. 
Sondes Ool'Ien Maxims, 81 cts. 
Uarke's Scripture Promises. Com- 

I>!ote, 88 cts. 

Blizabeth ; or, The Exiles of Sibe- 
ria, 81 cts. 

3oldsmith*s Vicar of Wakafleld, 88 
cts. 

BaaayB, 88 eta. 

}esBif&om Ameriean Poetii. BS etn 



Hannah Morels Private Devotions, 
81 cts. 

Practical Piety. 2 

vols., 76 cts. 

Hemans* Domestic Affections, 81 cts. 
HofEhian's Lays of the Hudson, Ac 
88 cts. 

Jdhnson*8 History of Basselas, 88 cts. 



Xsaual of Xatrinumy, 8i ctsi 
][oore*iLallaBAdkh,^eti. \^*^ 



Paul and Virginia, 81 cts. 

Pollock*s Coarse of Time, 88 ots. 

Pore Gold firom the Bivers of Wis- 
dom, 88 cts. 

Thomson's Seasons, 88 cte. 

Token of the Heart Do.of AflRsottoa 
Do. of Remembrance. Do. of Friend- 
ship. Do. of Love. Each, 81 otSb 

Usefiol Letter Wrlt«t ..^ ««i^ 



jj, jLJTiTJ^j^^xujy ac oiy.o ir uiiijAKj.A±±ujM5. 



Sllnstrateii ^taaitarii ^^wts* 

AUELIXS rOEM^). Beautifully illiMtrated 
by Bubt. W. WKIK. 8vo., doth, |2 60; gUt 
•dgOi», $3 ; iiii. mor., %% 50 ; inorooco 4 60 

J rifOiT^VCOMPLETEPOKTlCAL WOKKS. 
lliCBtratod with olcjpmtStccl EugravingB and 
i*ortruit. 1 vul. bvo., Hue paper, cloth, |8 00 ; 
doth, gilt leaves, $4 00 ; uior. extra 6 00 

Clieapor £<.lilloii, with I'ortruit and Vignette. 2 60 

HALLECK'S COMrLETE rOETICAL 
WOKKS. Beautifully iUuBtruted with flue • 
Bleel EograviDgri and a Portrait. New Edi- 
tion, 8vo., cloth, $2 50 ; doth extra, gilt edges, 
$8 ;'morocco extra 6 00 

ir(?d>if^.S COMPLETE POETICAL WOKKS. 
IlluBtrated with very flue Steel Engravings 
and Portrait. 1 vol. 8vo., fine paper, cloth, 
$8 00 ; Cloth gilt edges, $4 00 ; morocco .... 6 00 

Cheaper edit., with Portrait and Vignette, 2 50 

SOUTffErS COMPLETE POETICAL 
WOKKS. Illustrated with several beantifhl 
Steel Eugravingtt. 1 vol. 8vo., fine paper, 
doth, $8 00 ; clotli, gilt edges, |4 50 ; mor. . 6 50 

SACRED POETS (The) of England and 
America, for Three Centuries. Edited by 
Kufus W. GriHWold. Illustrated with 12 
Steel Engravings. Bvo., doth, |2 50; gilt 
edges, $8 ; morocco extra 4 60 

CABINET EDITIONS. 

At greatly reduced prices. 

B UTLERS HUDIBKAS, wifh Notes by Nash. 
Illustrated with Portraits. 16mo., doth, %\ ; 
gilt edges, $1 50 ; moroccc extra 2 00 

BURNS' COMPLETE POETICAL WORKS, 
with Life, Glossary, &c. 16mo., doth, illus- 
trated, $1 ; gilt edges, $1 50 ; morocco extra 2 00 

VAMFBELDS COMPLETE POETICAL 
WOKKS. lUustruted with Steel Engravings 
and a Portrait. 16mo., doth, |1 ; gilt edges, 
|1 50 ; morocco extra 2 00 

CO WPER 'S COMPLETE POETICAL 
WOKKS, with Life, etc 2 vols, in 1, doth, 
%\ ; gilt, $1 50 ; morooco extra 2 00 

Z>^i^ri?'/S POEMS. Translated by Carey. II- 
lostrated with a fine Portrait and 12 Engrav- 
ings. 16mo., doth, %\ ; gilt edges, %\ 60 ; 
morocco extra . ; 2 00 

HUMANS' COMPLETEPOETICAL WORKS. 
Edited by ner Sister. 2 vols. 16mo., with 10 
gtedPhites, doth, $2; gilt edges, $8; mor. 4 00 

MILTON'S COMPLETE POETICAL 
WORKS, with Life, etc 16mo., doth, illus- 
trated, $1 ; gilt edges, $1 50; mor. extra.... 2 00 

TASSO'S JERUSALEM DELIVERED. 
Translated by Wiifen. niiutnted with a 

Portait and Steel Engrttvinga. 1 vol. 19mo. 

VnUbrm with « Dante." doth, H; ^ 

•dgm, $150; morooooaztna % 00 

ifCOTTS FOEnCAL WORKS, with life, 
aoth, 1 6mu., lliiiatrated, tl ; nit edaea. 



ailttstratei SRnnks for |<m 

CHRISTMAS WITH THE POETS. AC 
tion of Songs, Carols, and Descriptive Vi 
relating tS the Festival of ChristmM, 
the Anglo-Norman Period to the Fn 
Time. Exquisitely embellished with i 
Tinted Illustrations, by Birket Foster; 
with Initial Letters and other Ornament 
vol. roy. 8vo, bound in a novel style. 

OUR SAVIOUR WITH APOSTLES 1 
PROPHETS, containing 18 Exquisite 
gruvings. Edited by Kev. J. M. Wuuwr 
1 vol. imperial 8vo., stamped, |7; moi 
extra bevelled, flO; do. colored, |15;i 
inlaid, $15; do. colored, $20; papier mi 
$12 ; do. colored, $18 ; gloss, richly peii 
$20 ; do. colored 

WOMEN OF THE OLD AND NEW '. 
TAMENT. A series of 18 exquisltdy ft 
ed Engravings of Female Charoctcre a 
New Testament ; with Descriptions by 
nent American Clergymen. Edited b; 
Rev. Dr. Spragnc. One vol., imperial 
$7 ; morooco extra, $10 ; do. inlaid glast 

WOMEN OF THE BIBLE. Ddineated 
series of 18 characteristic Steel Engravii 
Women mentioned in the Holy Script 
the Descriptions by various Clergy 
Edited by the Rev. Dr. Wainwriglit. 
vol., imperial 8vo. $7 ; morocco extra, 
do. inlud glass 

THE QUEENS OF ENGLAND, a sen 
27 elegant Portraits of distinguished F€ 
Sovereigns; the letter-press from A 
Strickland. 1 vol. imperial 8vo., moroct 
tra, $10; do. colored, $15; morocco, i 
glass, $15 ; do. colored 

THE PATHWAYS AND ABIDING PL.^ 
OF OUR LORD, illustrated in the Ja 
of a Tour through the Land of Pro 
with 18 Landscape illustrations of i 
Views. 1 vol. 8vo., cloth, $4 ; doth, gilt 
morocco 

A BOOK OF PASSIONS. By G. P. R. Ji 
Illustrated with 16 splendid Engraving 
vol., 8vo. doth, gilt, $3 50 ; French mor 
$4 50 ; extra morocco 

EVENINGS AT DONALDSON MAN 
or. The Christmas Guest. By Miss I 
tosh, with 10 Sted Engravings. 1 vol. 
doth gilt, $8 ; morocco 

SACRED SCENES ; or, Passages in the 
of Our Sa^'ionr, with 16 Steel Engraving 
vol. 12mo.,' doth, gilt 

THE WAR BETWEEN THE UNI' 
STATES AND MEXICO. Illustrated, 
bradng Pictorial Drawings of all the pi 
pal Confliota. By Carl Nebel, Author 
'* Pietonaqiie and Archeological Voyi{ 

^«nXA ¥% "Sirp^^Vlvow?"* \iKc^^ t^3\v» ^ 
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JUVENILE. 



• • • 



T'S GHBISTMAS STOHIKS. 

oards, 81c. ; oloth 60 

'S TALES. B7 Maria J. 

2mo 76 

.ISTOttlCAL TALES. 16mo. 75 
AL; contfdning the Principle 

so. 18mo 60 

BOOR. 16mo 76 

lie.) A CoUeotion of Popular 

. 16mo., illustrated 62 

iTITII THE CHRONICLEES. 

IB. With 24 illustrations. 16mo. 76 

IBIES; or, Evening at Aunt 

itifhlly illustrated, 16mo 75 

I3TIAN; or, The First Bom 

Island. 16mo 60 

FAL; containing the Principle 

60 

BOOK. 16mo 76 

UNO STUDENT. 8 vols, in 1. 76 
BY.) PICTURE AND VERSE 
imonly called (Hto Specter's 
Iiitistrated with 100 plates; 
, 50 cents ; cloth, 76 cents ; gilt 
1 00 



AMEREL'S STOUT BOOKS. 

GIFT BOOK. 18mo., doth.. 
I STORY BOOK, Illustrated, 

LTD AYS.' ' Ysmo.,' doihV.V. V. 
LIDAYS, Illustrated, 18mo., 

SvENTURisiS IN THE COUN- 

ited, 18mo., cloth 

STORIES, Illustrated. 18mo., 



25 

26 
25 

26 

25 

26 



7 WITTS JUVENILE TALES, 

tion, hound together, entitled : 

:)RAL TALES. 16mo 

ALES AND STORIES. 16mo. 
E DAYS, and other Tales. 16mo. 
STORIES FOR BOYS AND 



76 
76 
76 

76 



EATIONS. Edited by Grand 
man. Colored nlates, 16mo .... 

OP CHILDHOOD.By Mrs. 

mo., illustrated 

K), Story of. By B. M. Evans. 

itntions. 16mo 

» ANECDOTES OF ILLUS- 

CN. 16mo 

The Beauty of Integrity; and 

16mo., boards, 81 cents : cloth 
3 SETTLERS IN CANADA. 

.'flCENis m'^iicA! * 2 vols' 
' 'mastekman* ready.' ' i 

)RY 'books.* *By'Giiat 'Authors 
unters. Four parts in one vol., 

ts. ; gilt edges 

3TS. Finely illustrated by Otto 
juare ISmo, boards, 81 cents ; 

its ; extra gut 

:;RUS0E. HctoriAl edltloD^ 

TJxir' 'ioHJr.* ' in*nrt.V ismo! . 

■TOBIOAJs GIFT. OoniOTisinff 
Mnd RvttdngB with the Ghit^ 



76 
60 
76 
75 
88 
62 
62 
62 

1 00 

76 
1 60 

es 

1 u 



LIBRARY FOB MT TOUNG GOUNTBYKXM 

This series is edited by the popular author cf * 'Un- 
cle Philip's Tales.** The volumes are uuifoTm in 
size and style. 

ADVENTURES OF CAPT. JOHN SMITH. 
By the Author of Uncle Philip M 

ADVENTURES OF DANIEL BOONE. By 
do 88 

DAWNINGS OF GENIUS. By Anno Pmtt. 88 

LIFE AND ADVENTURES OF HENRY 88 
HUDSON. By the Author of Uncle Philip. 

LIFE AND ADVENTURES OF HERNAN 8? 
CORTEZ. Bydo 8S 

PHILIP RANDOLl'H. A Talc of Virghiia. • 
Bv Mary Gertrude 88 

ROWAN'S HISTORY OF THE FRENCH 
REVOLUTION. 2 Vols 76 

SOUTHEY'S LIFE OF OLIVER CROM- 
WELL JW 

MIDSUMMER FAYS ; or, The Holidays at 
Woodleigh. By Susan Pindar. 1 vol., 16mo., 
doth, 75 cents ; doth gilt 1 00 

WILLIAM TELL, the Patriot of Switzeriand: 
to which is added, Andreas Hofer, the ** Tell" 
of the Tyrol, cloth, 50 cents ; half doth 88 

YOUTH'S CORONAL, by H. F .Gould. 16mo. 6S 



TALES FOB THE PEOPLE AND TBEIB 
QHILDBEN. 

ALICE FRANKLIN. By Mary Ilowitt .... 88 

CROFTON BOYS (The.) By Harriet Martineau. 88 

DANGERS OF DINING OUT. By Mrs. Ellis. 88 
DOMESTIC TALES. By Hannah More. 2 

-vols 75 

EARLY FRIENDSHIP. Bv Mrs. Copley. .. 88 
FARMER'S DAUGHTER (The.) By Mrs. 

Cameron 88 

FIRST IMPRESSIONS. By Mrs. Ellis 88 

HOPE ON, HOPE EVER I Bv Mary Ilowitt. 88 

LITTLE COIN, MUCH CARE. By do 88 

LOOKING-GLASS FOR THE MIND. Many 

plates 88 

l6vE and money. Bv Mary Ilowitt. .}, 88 
MASTERMAN READY. "By Capt. Marryatt. 

8 vols . 1 18 

MINISTER'S FAMILY. By Mrs. Ellis 88 

MY OWN STORY. By Marv Howitt 88 

MY UNCLE, THE CLOCKMAKER. Bydo. 88 

NO SENSE LIKE COMMON SENSE. Bydo. 88 
PEASANT AND THE PRINCE. By H. 

Martinean 88 

POPLAR GROVE. By Mrs. Copley 88 

SETTLERS IN CANADA. BytJaptain Mar- 

rvntt. 2 vols 76 

SOMERVILLE HALL. By Mrs. Ellis 88 

SOWING AND REAPII^G. By Mary Howitt. 88 

STRIVE AND THRIVK By do 88 

THE TWO APPRENTICES. By do 88 

TIRED OF HOUSEKEEPING. By T. S. 

Arthur 88 

TWIN SISTERS (The.) By Mrs. Sandham. 88 

WHICH IS THE WISER I By Mary Howitt 88 

WHO SHALL BE GREATEST? Bydo ... 88 

WORK AND WAGES. Bydo 88 

YOUNG STUDENT. By Mme. Guizot. 8 vols. 88 

8XCOND SSRHS. 

CHANCES AND CHANGES. By CharlM 

Burdett it 

G OLDM AKEB'S VILLAGE. B^ H. Tac&ijySu^ ^i^ 

KKVILUL TOO 'L^!I!%». 1^ ^StAa^m^^wt&sdX. - ^i^ 
OCl^A]K^OiaL|KiM&«&«AU»^^c^ ^^^* ,^^ 

THB iraa\oiCVwV''^«^ h»!»- ^*^ <^ 



A USEFUL BOOK FOB TOUNO MEN. 



D. APPLETON & COMPANY 

HAVE RECENTLY PUBLISHED— PRICE, ONE DOLLAR, 

MERCANTILE ""OOEEESPOJVDENCE; 

A COLLECTION OF 

MODERN LETTERS OF BUSINESS, 

WUk NoteSj Critical and Explanatory^ an Analytical Index, and an Appendix 

containing Pro Forma Invoices, Account Sales, Bills of Lading amd BiiU 

of Exchange ; also, an Explanation of the German Chain Rule, 

as applicable to the calculation of Exchanges. 

BY WILLIAM ANDERSON. 

One Volume 12mo., neatly bound. 

" This exceedingly practical volume is calculated to form the youthful mind 
to habits of business, and familiarize it with objects to which its future encrgiefl 
are to be directed. For this end, it contains a collection of genuine commercial 
letters, of recent dates, adapted at once to form the style, and to aflTord a cor- 
rect insight into the business of the counting-house, lliese are admirable spe- 
cimens of literary, as well as business correspondence, and the young man who 
renders himself familiar with them, and likewise with the other contents of thiit 
book, will find himself accomplished, beyond his years, in practical and com- 
mercial knowledge. This is the first book of the kind, possessing an intrinsic 
value, that has made its appearance in this country, and it is worthy of the 
attention of every young person employed in business." — Courier and Enqmrer. 

" The book is almost invaluable to a mercantile clerk or any one whose 
business requires epistolary correspondence. The forms of letters introdu(^ 
are concise, and of sufficient variety to become models for correspondence in 
commercial transactions. This is the only book of the description in the Eng- 
lish language that we have seen, and it may be cordially recommended to those 
who wish to acquire a correct style." — Commercial Advertiser. % 

" We have looked through this work with much pleasure ; for although it 
consists of a mass of genuine business correspondence, it is, however, well writ- 
ten, and is unquestionably one of the best works of its class. It will be found 
highly useful to young men who are designed for business pursuits, the best 
perhaps that has as yet been published. It is strictly suit^ to form the youtb- 
fhl mind to habits of business, and to fkmiliarize it with the objects to which its 
future energies are to be directed." — Hunt's Merchant's Magazine. 

" This work is designed as a sort of initiatory study for young men destined 
for mercantile life. One of the most distinguishing marks of a good merchant 
is the correctness of his correspondence ; and the greatest difficulty encountered 
by those who begin busineis is found in this particular branch ; for the young 
merchant feels sensibly that by his letters his friends abroad judge of his capa- 
city, his talent, and his character. The author of the work before us remarks 
that it is quite an anomaly that even in Great Britain this essential portion of a 
merchant's education is notoriously neglected. Hence, he hopes by this work 
to supply in a measure the deficiency. We doubt not the book will be a va^- 
able acquisition to every counting-house." — Baltimore Am^erican. 

" We have transcribed the title-pafe, as the best description we can give of 
the desisn and contents of this book. It is not one of those collections of thin 
slops cafied Letter Writers, which are usually so silly and so sickening, but a 
work of much higher aim, and more real utility. It seems to be designed to fur- 
nish to the young man enteringmercantile life with what we may term the lite- 
rature of the counting-room. The fkct that the first edition has been translated 
into most of the European languages, indicates that it is Just such a work as the 
mercantile world needed. The extended explanation, in the appendix, of mer- 
cantile technicalities, makes it useful to the non-mercantile portion of the com- 
munity." — Providerue Jowrnm, 



THE WORKS OF JOHN O. CALHOUN. 



D. APPLETON & COMPANY 

HAVE IN COURSE OP PUBLICATION, 

THE WORKS 

OF 

JOHN C. CALHOUN, 

NOW FIE8T OOLLKOTKD. 
TO BE HANDSOMELY PRINTED IN OCTAVO VOLUMES. 



THX VOLLOWINa WILL BB THB ORDSB OF FUBUOATIONt — 

05 THE CONSriTUTION AND GOVEPMENT OF THE UNITED STATES. 

(now bbadt.) 
Hi 

SPEECHES m G0N6BESS. 

m. 

DIPLOMATIC PAPEES AJfD COBBESPONDENCK 

TV, 

mSLIFE. 

CALHomr, Clat, and Wbbstbb are three names which will long be venerated 
by American Citizens. Of the three, Calhoun, daring the early part of his life, was 
perhaps the greateat favorite with the people. Hi9 highly cultivated mind, pro- 
found views of government, and his pure character, gave great weight and impor- 
tance to bis opinions with all parties. Of the writings and speeches of American 
statesmen, there are scarcely any which bear so directly upon the great measures 
adopted by our Government, during the last forty years, as those of the lamented 
Calhoun. The War, the Revenue System, the Currency, and States Rights, were 
subjects upon which he took a leading position, and greatly aided the decisions 
which were made on them. With those who take an interest in our national histo- 
ly, the value of the writings of our public men cannot be too highly estimated. 

The works of Calhoun will follow each other rapidly from the press. His 
fViends who are desirous of procuring them, are invited to subsoribe without delay. 
The terms are two dollars per volume, payable on delivery. 

800 Bboadwat, Nbw-Tobx, February 1, 1858. 



D. AI'PLKrON ic C03U>ANY 8 PUBUCATTONB. 



ENGLISH AND AMERICAN BOOKS. 



^•» 



J). APPLETON d 00., 

BOOKSELLERS, PUBLISHERS, 



AND 



IMPORTERS, 

200 Broadway, New-York, and 16 Little Britain, London, 

Respectfully invite the attention of Literary and Professional Gentlemen, Heads of Public 

Institutions, and the Trade, and the Public generally, to their 

YERY EXTENSIYE AND CHOICE STOCK 

OF 

STANDARD WORKS, 

ENGLISH AND AMERICAN, 



BMBaAOING 



The belt editionB of the best Anthers, in 



HISTORY AND BIOGRAPHY, 

VOYAGES AND TRAVELS, 

THEOLOGY AND ECCLESIAS- 
TICAL HISTORY, 

POETRY AND THE DRAMA, 

FINE ARTS, 

ARCHITECTURE AND ENGI- 
NEERING, 

NAVAL AND MILITARY SCI- 
ENCES, 

NATURAL PHILOSOPHY, 



MORAL AND POLITICAL SCI- 
ENCE, .'V 

AGRICUL^RE, BOTANY AND 
GARDENWG, 

GREEK AND LATIN CLASSICS* 
CHEMISTRY, GEOLOGY, AND 

MINERALOGY, 
MEDICINE, 
NATURAL HISTORY, 

MATHEMATICS, PHYSICS AND 
MECIL^LNICS, 



PHILOLOGY AND GEXEEAL 

LITERATURE, 
LAW AND JURISPKUDESCt 
ARTS AND SC^IENCKS, 
BIBLIOGRAPHY AND PHILO- 
LOGY, 
DOMESTIC ECONOMY. 
FICTION. NOVELS AND TALES 
HERALDRY AND GENE A LOOT 
TRADE AND COMMERCE, 
NUMISMATICS, 
ATLASES, a great variety. 



A LARGE OOLLEOTION 



OF 



FRENCH LITERATURE. 

WJEALE'S OHEAP 80IENTIFI0 SERIES, 

A GREAT VARIETY OF 

BIBLES AXD FSATEB BOOKS 

or ALL BOEtt, IN KLX&AIIT AHD PLAIN BnTDDTM, 

SPLENDIDLY ILLUSTRATED WORKS, 

All the approved School Books in use, 

TOOETHEB WITH 

A LARGE ASSORTMENT OF JUVENILE PUBLICATIONS. 



H 



